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PREFACE 


CoNsiDBRiNO the number of Rending Books and Selections — 
many of them cheap and good — that ore now available for 
Schools in India, some explanation is required of what has led 
to the publication of this work. Upon the Onlcutta University’s 
discontinuing to prescribe Text-books in English for the Entrance 
Examination, it was felt that many teachers were left somewhat 
in the dork ns to what bboks should be rend and what line should 
be taken in the teaching of English. . Books of Selections however 
were soon fortheoming to take the place of the old Entrance 
Course, but, in the absence of any definite information ns to the 
style of question likely to be set, these Extracts were in many 
schools studied in the same servile method of “ Paraphrase and 
Allusion” that the abolition of the Entrance Course had been 
intended to prevent. The Compilers think they may fairly credit 
their former work, “Hints on the Study of English,” with having 
been of considerable use in guiding many bewildered students to 
a more correct estimate of what the Examiners in English might 
reasonably require of them. It has been since represented 
that the “Hints” would bo made much more complete 
and useful, if they were supplemented by a book of Selections 
from English Authors with short notes to illustrate and exemplify 
in detail the principles that are there laid down. The aim, then, of 
this Companion Reader is to show how to apply the “Hints” in 
practice, and to indicate in on exact and definite manner how a 
passage of English Prose may be best studied by an Entrance 
class, so thot, while meeting the requirements of the Examiners, 
students may bo taught how to take a wider and firmer grasp 
of English idiom and phraseology. Hone of the Readers in 
general use supply any detailed directions on these points. 

The notes have been made, ns far ns possible, suggestive, and 
difficulties have been pointed out rather, than explained. This 
book will be of no help to a stddent who will not think and 
work for himself j and to “ cram” the notes would be useless, if not 
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iropossillo. TIjc passages selected, moreover, differ from those 
in any Beadcr that is ordinarily to be met irilh, in being all 
simple in style, npon easy subjects, and in the language of the 
present day. Each extract is somewhat longer than is usnal in 
similar compilations, to avoid, as far ns may be, a confusion of 
many different styles. No poetry has been inserted : it is notori- 
ous that tho disproportionately large nmonnt of poetry generally 
studied by beginners in English has been mainly to blame for 
tho strange mixture, half poetry, half prose, which so frcijnenlly 
disfigures the style of many otherwise excellent essays and Icllcrs 
in English ■written by natives of India, Sdcb poetry ns is n'cful 
for learning by heart, may be found in nlmos-t any ordinary Ilcad- 
ing-booh ; tliis work is meant to aid a young stndcat in hand- 
ling simple English prose. 

These considerations and tho eoggestmns of many -who lave 
had large cxpcricnco in education in India h.iTC convinced the 
Compilers that thero is still room for a work like the present. 
If it goes any wav toivards making a student of English 
depend npon himself to solve a difficulty rather than npon his 
teacher, it will have answered its purpose. 

The Compilers have to express their best thanks to the Dele- 
gates of tUe Clarendon Press, Oxford, the publishers of “Tho 
Norman Conquest,” for their permission to extract a passage from 
that book, and to Dr. Freeman personally forlii* kindly. expressed 
readiness to further tho work undcrlaken in this Header and in 
“ Dints on tho Blndy of English.” 

OALoorrs ; 

Bccmler, 1875. 
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ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH- 
IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 


That the method usually followed in the teaching of 
English in Indian schools is, jn many respects, un- 
satisfactory, has long been the opinion not only of the 
writers, but of many others engaged in educational work 
in 'this country. To point out ns plainly as possible some 
of the particulars in which it is manifest that imprdve- 
raent might be made, is the aim of this Introduction. The 
defects alluded to are peculiar to India, and it would be 
difficult to find anything to correspond with them in schools 
of the like class in England or elsewhere. And this is 
natural, for the English language is being taught here 
under conditions that have no parallel in the history of 
teaching. Wo have English, as a living language, spoken 
in the merchant’s office and the Court of Justice; afthe 
same time it is being learnt in many schools in much 
the same way as are the dead languages — Latin 
and Greek — in English public schools." Within the 
last ten years, schools have sprung up by thousands all over 
the country, and masters have been found for them. 
These masters have, in most cases, been educated at a 
College or High School affiliated to the Calcutta University, 
and have passed at least the First Arts Examination. 
After being converted, without previous training or ex- 
perience, from First Arts students into teachers, they 
naturally follow in the school-room in teaching English 
the plan which they have seen adopted by their Professors 
in the College class-room, and, instead of teaching, they 

* An odd mixture of colloquial and literary expressions, (e.g.y “I 
think I’ll spread the umbrella at thisjunclure")^ is one of the outgronths 
of this double process. 
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hclure. ifow, in the case of large College classes, consist- 
ing of fifty or sixty stnilents, -who liavc to get np tv Icngtliy 
prescribed course, the lecture system, i.e., the giving 
of exhaustive notes to be copied down tTiflimit com- 
ment and to be ^iurnt„by, heart at home, is ccrtniiily 
the cosiest way of getting tUrongh the work witliin the 
two years allowed. The evils of this method, even to 
advanced students, need not here be enlarged upon ; snfiicc 
it that, when the classes are large and unwieldy, and 
the Courses to be read so long ns tliey generally are, 
it is, perhaps, the only feasible plan. But if in the 
case of young men eighteen ye.ars of ngc or more, 
this note-giving begets little sound and practical 
knowledge of English for evory-day use, — wlmt then 
must be its effect upon young boys from twelve to sixteen 
years old, who, having no Course in English prescribed 
for them, are only too ready to catch without dis- 
crimination at any gramm.aticai or literary nicety, 
however trivial, which they imagine may help them to 
pass? The effect is this, that most Entrance candidates can 
give a cut and dry explanation of any passage in English 
which they have read in class, can derive all the words,* 
giving Greek and Frisian roots, and ore prepared with a 
fluent criticism on the "excellencies and defects” of their 
Author’s style. But ask tlvem to tell the meaning of a 
passage they have not seen before, or to write a sliort letter 
in Englieh, and they are utterly at a loss, and their pro- 
duction is generally a failure ns regards sense, idiom, and 
even simple grammar, Kever having been expected to 
puzzle out the meaning of a sentence for themselves, and 
having no rote-leamt notes to fall back upon, they seem to 
have no idea how they shonld set about tlie interpretation 
of a difficult passage. They can, to some extent, explain 
the separate words of the sentence, but frequently tiieir 
so-called explanation is nothing more than the substitution 
of other words of a like or greater difficulty, which are often 
utterly inappropriate to the context. Thus the sentence. 
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lie wns induced by personal considerations to decline tlie 
contest” -will be explained. "He was drawn in by indivi- 
dual respects to refuse tbe engagement and the boy is 
quite satisfied that be bns done all that sbonld be expected 
of bim towards making tbe meaning clear. For tins is 
tbe kind of explanation that be too often gets from bis 
teacher in class, tbe words being paraphrased and tbe 
meaning disregarded. 

It will be seen that, under this system, the abolition 
of tbe old Entrance Course has not answered tbe end that 
it was intended to answer ; it has not weaned young students 
of English from depending exclusively upon notes given 
in tbe class-room, nor taught them to think and work for 
themselves. Mr. Hales has well said : — " The great func- 
tion of education is not so much to give information as to 
put the pupil in tbe way of getting it and recognizing and 
using it justly when be has it. , . By all means 

let tbe pupil * ask 'but let bim first ask himself.” 

It may be well here to give a brief sketch of tbe way in 
which a student should, in tbe writere* opinion, be taught 
to deal with a piece of English prose from bis School 
Header. 

Preparation. — T/ie students should prepare their litera- 
ture lesson at home, and should be expected to 
come into class with tbe meaning of every diflScult 
word looked out in tbe .dictionary. To ensure 
this being done, they might be required to keep a small 
note-book, in which to set down tbe words of tbe lesson 
and their principal meanings. This should be shown, 
when required, to tbe master, who should point out which 
particular meaning of each word is suited to tbe context, 
and tbe boy should be allowed to refer to it in class. It 
would thus form a kind of special dictionary for the 
extracts studied. We have spoken above of English 
being taught in India somewhat ns Latin or Greek is 
in England; but to try to learn a piece of Livy or 
Xenophon without opening a dictionary, is an idea that 

2 
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wonld never fnf<'r flio licml of nny Enslifli fclionl-boy n'lo 
look on intorrst in Ills work. Now, most linlinnco cntidi- 
d.ntC3 do tnkc on iiitcrrst in Icnniing Eti"lidi— at niij rnlo 
so muck of it as cnaWo tUm to jvass tlie examination ; 
and yet not ntm boy in ten i)o«-cr?os. and not one Imy in n 
hundred tcgnlarly n?c?, an En:;lifh dictionary. This is ii 
fatal error, and one winch has been )>ointed out noain and 
again. We woidd most strongly insist that every ITead- 
mastcr of an Enolish-lcaching sebool sbonld make tbo 
possession and rognlar t!<e of a dictionary a condition of 
entrance into at least the two upper classes of hir schoal.* 
To use a dictionary ever so little goes some way toward? 
making a boy “ fir^t n'k biinself.” 

Reading. — The pupil should be required to read ont 
slowly and distinctly tbe part nbicb be lia? to cxjdnin. 
Few gtudcnls in our Colleges bnvo any notion of intelligent 
reading aloud, tlinl i.«, of uMiig the mind ns well a* tbe 
eyes and tongue. What is generally heard is an exprc»- 
siotdess monotone, without any liccii to the modulation of 
the voice and with an utter neglect of all pauses except full 
slops. Every experienced teacher knows how important 
towards the quick undcrflandiug of a passage is nllcnlion to 
such seemingly trivial matters ns r.aising and lowering the 
voice, pausing at the comm.as, and correct cmjihasis. To 
rend a passage perfectly, the reader must, of course, compre- 
hend it perfectly ; but the mere attempt to read it well will 
help in a great inc.asuro to m.akc its meaning plain.f 
The master should show r. boy exaedy wlicrc bis 
mist.akes in modulation and omplinsis lie, before proceeding 
with questions or cxpl.anation?. It often happens that for 
the teacher to read aloud to his class an involved passa'-e, 
lets in a flood of light upon the most obscure sentences. 


* ChamWf ktjniolosical Dicltonarj may be rKoinBcmlcU aa buih 
gixul nail cticap 

t Poitnul, quia paste eulenlur; “Tliey are able became ll.ey rrem to 
be able a umsim that bolds good in tbe clajs-rtom m well ns 
elicirbcre. 
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Explanation.— Tlie -whole pnsen’ge having been thus 
correclly read aloud, the boy should be asked to shut his 
book, nud give in his own words liis idea of the general 
sense convoyed. It is astonishing how little general notion 
even n Fii-st Arts student gets of the gist of a passage, 
taken as a whole, from his first reading of it. To pronounce 
the words correclly seems as much ns ho can do at first 
siglit ; and ho requires two or three readings to catcli even 
a glimmer of the meaning. This plan of making the pupil 
e.vplaiu rather than the tc.acher will, uo doubt, take a 
longer time ; but though the amount of reading got 
through in class may seem small, what is done will be 
done thoroughly. 

Again, the method alluded to above of taking individual 
words in a sentence and giving synonyms for them ono 
after the otiicr, is very common and very harmful. 
The student should be required to give equivalents for 
none but the most difficult words. Paraphrasing — a good 
exercise, if i>ropcrly conducted — has come to moan, in India, 
the mechanical substitution of one word for another all 
through the sentence, the moaning being often utterly 
sacrificed In the process. lu view of this, the University 
Examiners arc directed that " Paraphrasing should be dis- 
couraged.” Wo have tried to point out in the Notes at the 
end of this book the kind of question that a teacher should 
ask his class, after the rending and general explanation of 
the passage have been gone through. It will be seen that 
advantage has been taken of each idiomatic expression, 
as it occurs, to draw the student’s attention to similar forms 
of idiom or word-usage. In fact, each peculiarity of 
this kind should bo made the starting-point for an exposi- 
tion of the principle exemplified, or for giving exhaus- 
tively any phrases that present similar difficulties. 

These Notes necessarily leave very much for the 
master to do, in teaching even the extracts of this 
book. If a note, for insttiuoo, brings forward any parallel 
idiomatic phrase or point of verbal usage, the teacher 
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■would do 'well to supply tlio pupil with a sentence intro- 
ducing the ■word or phrnse in queation, so as to give 
the class a clear idea ns to its correct use. Thus, in the 
Notes (p. 37, 1. 34), we have 

Sated him, if.., entered him on the eUp’s reglater. Give another 
and more nanal meaning of the term. 

Here the teacher might set before his pupil the 
sentence “ I rattA him soundly for his carelessness,” or 
sentences introducing “ At any Tate,” at this rate” and 
so forth. It -would be a good thing if such idioinalic 
sentences were collected during the lesson, and afterwards 
translated into the vernacular as a class exercise. The 
characteristic differences between English and verna- 
cular idiom would thus bo clearly brought to light. 
This is a very important point ; since all, or nearly all, the 
mistakes made by Native students in speaking and 
writing English arise from misapprehension on this subject ; 
vernacular expressions being translated by them literally, 
and therefore, in most cases, uuidiomationlly. 

There are a few more points to bo noticed which had 
better come under separate liends. 

(a;. Derivation . — It will be remarked that, in the Notes, 
little bos been said on Derivation, A not uncommon 
fault has been to cram the young student’s bend with 
amass of out-of-the-way roots, useful to him only for 
the moment, and never aj>plied to other words beyond the 
limits of the particular lesson, A score or two of Lnlin, 
and a somewlint less number of Greek roots, should be 
learnt, once for all, by heart, and a beginner should not 
ho burdened with any more. Every now and then he 
will come across some word from other sources whose 
history is peculiarly instructive, and then its derivation or 
change of meaning should be carefully traced out. Most 
words of this kind occurring in this Reader liave, it is 
believed, been remarked upon in the Notes, But even 
the commonest. Latin and Greek roots ore of little use, if 
the student, after having learnt them, is not taught how 
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to apply liis learning. Tlie following is the way in ■which 
a question on Derivation is generally answered in exami- 
nation : 

Siihdtie — ^from till and duoo, to lead ; = to conquer. 

A more unsatisfactory style of answer it would bo hard 
to find. It shows nothing except that the student has learnt 
by rote a list of Latin words and their meanings in English. 
The answer should have been, 

iSiilffiM— from. Lat. tul, under, and due-, lead ; = load under, 
hence* conquer’; conquered prisonora being led under spears placed 
orosawiso. 

This teaches something, and, like every true lesson, is 
interesting ns well. Unless a boy is taught to follow the 
history of the word from its original source, noting any 
changes which it has undergone, and so stamping the 
present force deeply on the mind —Derivation is worth but 
little. 

(4). Grammar , — Some teachers assort that no rule 
should bo learnt from the Gr.ammar itself nntil an illus- 
tration of it has been met with in the Reading-book. 
There is no doubt that the committing to memory of formal 
rules of Grammar, without any attempt to apply them 
practically, is a very common defect. In the University 
Examinations, any question taken directly from a class- 
book in general use — such as, “ Give the rules for form- 
ing plurals in English,” or, “ Define the terms of 
rhetoric,” — is, almost invariably, answered with correctness, 
while in the very next page the rules just quoted will ho 
broken with perfect iudilTerence. Such shallow study is 
sheer waste of time and, as such, is worse than useless. 

Moreover, from learning the rulesof grammar ns a distinct 
lesson apart from the literature that is being studied, 
students have gained an entirely false notion as to 
what the true business of grammar is. Grammar is a 
collection of rules of speech drawn up from observing 
how the great writers of ancient and of our own days 
handle the language, thus showing " what the language is, 
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not wliat It should he." lu many instanoos, porfcct uiiaiii- 
mity of usage Joes not exist, and the object of grainraac 
is to state concisely what form of expression is employed 
by a majority of these writers. But the fact that tlio 
majority are agreed on any particular point docs not 
necessarily prove that the others are wrong and unreason- 
able in differing from them. It is ludicrous to hear a 
young Entrance Class boy roundly declare that authors 
like Do Quincey are guilty of a great inaccuracy when 
they write “ the lesser of two evils, ” because Grammars 
say “Double comparatives are to be avoided. ” If wo 
come across what looks like an error in a writer recognized 
ns a standard authority, our duty is not to assert olfliaud 
that it is one of his “ defects,” but rather to find 
out what reason he had for leaving the beaten path ; and 
we shall gcner.ally see that his reason is sufficient. It is, 
wo repeat, from the writings of the groat masters of Eng- 
lish that the rules of English Grammar spring, and these 
writers and uot the compilera of Graminara fix what is 
good English. It is high time that boys wore taught that 
a careful study of the text of standard authors is a more 
trustworthy guide to a sound knowledge of English than 
any fonnal rules whatsoever. 

Oue more point may be mentioned under this head. 
More atteutiou is oftou paid to the substance of the 
passage studied, to the dates, allusions, and outlying facts 
connected with it, than to the forms of expression and 
idiomatic peculiarities. Thus, after having read the 
“ Vision of Mirza” ns a lesson iu class, a student will bo 
able to give n detailed description of the various scenes in 
the allegory, but will be iguoraut of all the note-worthy 
points in the passage, aud even unable to parse many of 
the words. The Notes at the end of this book are intended 
to show how both important and interesting lessons on 
words and idioms may be drawn from oven the simplest 
piece of English prose. 

(c). Learning hy heart . — In “ Hints on the Study of 
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English,” p. 184, tin's point has been urged at length. 
Nothing more need be added to the advice there given, 
that the English custom of learning by heart a part of a 
jirevious lesson should be adopted in India, and that each 
day’s work should commence with ‘ Bepetition.’ On tliis 
subject, it has been remarked by a high educational author- 
ity in England * 2 consider this most important; lam 
surprised that it is not done in India," 

(d.) Composition. — We liave left this most important 
point till the last. In the Entrance Ex.amination papers 
of this year, two questions were set requiring the candi- 
date to write a page or two of straightforward, every- 
day English, and there is little doubt that any one who 
could liave answered those two questions fairly would have 
been almost certain of passing. Reference has been made 
to the teaching of Latin in schools in England. In no 
English school is an attempt made to teach the Classics 
without frequent exercises in composition. Wli.atever may 
be thought of the usefulness of Verse composition, there are 
no two opinions ns to the value of Prose. We cannot too 
strongly urge upon the masters of English-teaching 
schools, that, until they give their classes, at least three 
times a week, exercises in English composition, and correct 
each student’s exercise in his hearing, as is done with Latin 
composition in England, there is little hope of any g re. at 
improvement in the English of their scholars. The great 
point in composition is to require not new and striking 
ideas so much as correct language, and, with that view, to 
set for original writing only such subjects ns are perfectly 
familiar to the student’s mind. It is idle to expect a boy 
fifteen or sixteen years of age to have thought much on so 
abstract a subject as " Making the best of things,” or to 
be able in half an hour to write a theme upon “ Knowledge 
is Power.” The two questions already mentioned as 
occurring in the Entrance papers of 1875, were evidently 
framed to test the candidates’ power of composing a page 
or two of simple English prose from ideas supplied by 
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the examiners. A business letter, a short descnption of a 
building or of some commonplace plienomcnon or of a 
well-known fact of history — such nro the subjects best 
suited for Entrance classes. 

The -value of translation into and from the vernacular 
has been spoken of in the “Hints.” Far too little use 
is made of the vernaculars of India in the teaching of 
English; which is the more remarkable from the fact 
that one of the two examination papers in the “ Second 
Language,” (at least if the language taken bo an Oriental 
one), always consists entirely of translation from Eng- 
lish into the candidate’s vernacular. It would ‘ pay,’ 
therefore, for both subjects, for English ns well ns the 
' Second Language,’ if liio student had weekly — ^it might 
be said daily — exercise in translation ; not the bald and 
literal rendering of individual words, but a smooth and 
vigorous reproduction of the full meaning of the passage. 
This nothing but an exact and watchful study of the 
idiomatic differences of the two languages can ensure. 

To conclude : it has been noticed, and with reason, that 
in the higher classes of our Colleges there is a marked 
absence of what may be called scholarly accuracy. "Want 
of method in their general work, and, particularly, an 
inexact and slipshod style of criticism mark tlic answers of 
a large majority of candidates in the exnminntion-room. 
This is the result, in a great measure, of the old text-book 
and uote-learning system in the school classes. "We believe 
that if attention be paid to the points we have briefly 
enumerated in this Introduction, a foundation will be laid 
of that accuracy of thought and expression known ns 
“ scholarship,” to teach wliich should be the school- 
master’f drst aim, and -which, in any work the student may 
afterwards pat his hand to, will stand him in good stead. 
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COWPER’S LETTERS. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

OSE OB AHcaiarENTa— ■n'onTiiL'EssNESs ov eveetthiko ct coaPAClsos 

WITH THE LOVE OP GOD. 

May 8, 1780. 

Deae Sib, — Ton indnlga me in such n vflrioty of snbjects, 
end allow mo snob a latitude of osonrsion in this scribbling 
employment, that I have no excuse for silence. I am much 
obliged to you for swallowing such boluses as I send you, for the 
sake of my gilding, and verily believe I am the only man alive 5 
from whom they would be welcome to a palate like yomu I 
wish I could make them more splendid than they are, more allur- 
ing to the eye, at least, if not more pleasing to the taste ; but 
my leaf gold is tarnished, and has received such a tinge from tho 
vapours that are ever brooding over my mind, that 1 think it no 10 
small proof of your partiality to me that you will road my letters. 

I am not fond of long-winded metaphors ; I have always observed 
that they halt at the latter end of their progress, and so does 
mine, I deal much in ink, indeed, but not such ink as is employ- 
ed by poets and writers of essays. Mine is a harmless fluid, and 16 
guilty of no deceptions but such as may prevail without tho least 
injury to the person imposed on. I draw mountains, valleys, 
woods, and streams, aud ducks, and dab-chicks. I admire them 
myself, and Mrs. Unwin admires them ; and her praise, and my 
praise put together, are fame enough for me. Oh! I could 26 
spend whole days and moonlight nights in feeding upon a lovely 

A 
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I>ToSDCctI My eyes drink tho rivers ns tlioy lloir. If every 
linman being upon earth could think for one quarter of an hour 
03 I have done for many years, there might perhaps ho many 
miserable men among them, but not an nnawnkoncd one would bo 
B found from tho Arctic to tho Antarctic circle. At present, tho 
differcnco betvroon thorn and mo is greatly to their advonlngo. I 
delight in baubles, and know them to bo Bo ; for rested in, and 
viewed without a referonco to their Author, wbat is tho earth, 
what nro tho planets, what is tho snn itself but a bauble? Belter 
20 for a man never to have seen tliem, or to see them with tho eyes 
of a brute, stupid and unconscious of what ho beholds than not 
to bo able to say, “ Tho Maker of all these wonders is roy 
friend I ” Their eyes have never been opened to see that they 
are trifles; mine have been, and will be till they aro dosed for 
15 ever. They think a fine estate, a largo conservatory, a hot-honso 
rich as a West Indian garden, things of consequence, visit them 
with pleasure, and muse upon them with ten times mote. I nin 
pleased with a frame of fonr lights, donbtful whether tho few 
pines if contains will over bo worth a farthing ; amuso myself 
20 with a greonhonso which Lord Bute’s gardener conld lake upon 
his back, and walk away with; and when I have paid it tho 
accustomed visit, and watered it, and given it air, I say to 
myself — " This is not mine, 'lie a plaything lent mo for tho 
prepent; J must leayo it soon.” 

W. 0. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
asoAPE, ADVESTonns, Aro nEOAPrunE op a tame nAKE. 

August 21, 1780. . 

25 The following oconrrenco ought not to bo passed over in 
silence, in n place where so few notable ones aro to bo met with. 
Last Wednesday night, while wo were at supper, between tha 
hours of eight and nine, I hoard an unusual noise in tho back 
parlour, as if one of tho hares was entangled, and endeavonr- 
50 ing to disengage herself. I was jnst going to rise from table 
when it ceased. In about five minutes, a voice on the ontaido 
of the parlour door inquired if one of my hares had got away. 
I immediately rushed into the next room, and found tliat my 
poor favourite Fuss had made her cfcape. She had gnawed in 
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Btindar tlia firings of the lattice wort, with vrtiich I thought I 
had sufHciontly secured the window, and which I preferred to 
any other sort of blind, because it admitted plenty of air. 
From thence I hastened to the kitchen, where I saw the 
redoubtable Thomas Freeman, who told mo that having seen 6 
her, just after she dropped into the street, he attempted to 
cover her with his hat, but she screamed out, and looped directly 
over his head. I then desired him to pursue as fast ns 
possible, and added Richard Ooleman to the chase, as being 
nimbler, and carrying loss weight than Thomas ; not expecting to 10 
see her again, but desirous to learn, if possible, what became 
of her. In something less than an hour Richard returned, 
almost breathless, with the following account : That soon after 
ho began to run he left Tom behind him, and came in sight 
of a most numerous hunt of men, women, children, and dogs ; lo 
that ho did his best to keep back the dogs, and presently out- 
stripped the crowd, so that the race was at last disputed 
between himself and Puss — she ran right through the town, and 
down the lane that leads to Dropshort — a little before she 
Came to the house, he got the start and turned her : she 20 
pushed for the town again, and soon after she entered it sought 
shelter in Sir. 'Wngstafi’s tan-yard, adjoining to old Mr. 
Drake’s — Stnrge’s harvest men wore at supper, and saw her from 
the opposite side of the way. There she encountered the tan- 
pits full of water ; and while she was struggling out of one pit, 25 
and plunging into another and almost drowned, one of the men 
drew her out by the ears aud secured her. She was then well 
washed in a bucket, to get the lime out of her coat, and brought 
homo in a sack at ton o’clock. 

This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may believe wo did SO 
not grudge a farthing of it. The poor creature received only a 
little hurt in one of her claws, and in one of her ears, and is now 
almost as well ns over. 

■ I do not call this an answer to your letter, but such as it is 
I send it, presuming upon that interest which I know you take 35 
in my minutest concerns, which I cannot express better than 
in the words of Terence a little varied , — mei a te alicnwn 
putas.— Yours, my dear friend, 


W. 0. 
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corrren'B ttrrrcita. 

TO josnru iiinL, 

-TT, '.n r ; ron CiTciuiAixas r.ECAnms'Q ncLitmo — itwamt ott 
Losotvirr. 

February 15, 1781. 

Mr DBiu Fr.iEKD,— I nm glad ron were pIca'cJ •nilh my 
report of Eo cxtraonlinary n case. If the tlion"1it of vcrptfyitifj 
the decisions of onr courts of jntlico had struck »ne rrliilo I 
had fho hononr to attend them, it nould perhaps hare been no 
5 diflGcalt matter to haro compiled n Tolomo of fuch amusing 
and interesting precedents, which, if they wanted tho clotpicnco 
of tho Greek or Roman oratory, would hare amply compensatcJ 
that deficiency by tho harmony of rhymo and metro. 

•Tonr flcconnt of my undo and yonr mother gavo mo great 
10 pleasure. I have long been afraid to inquire after tomo in 
whoso welfare I always feel myself interested, lest the question 
should produce a painfnl answer. Longevity is tho lot of eo 
few, and is so seldom rendered comfortable by the a^sociationfl 
of good health and good spirits, that I conld not very reason- 
15 ably suppose either yonr relations or mine so happy in thoso 
respeets as it seems they ore. May they continue to enjoy 
tlioso blessings so long as tho date of life shall last, 1 do not 
think that in these costermonger days, ns I have n notion 
FalslaGT calls them, an antediluvian ago is at all a desirablo 
20 thing; bnt to live comfortably, while wo do live, is a grc.at 
matUr, and comprehends in it everything that can be wldied 
for on this side tho curtain that hangs between time and 
eternity. 

Farewell, my hotter friend than any I have to boast of, either 
la among tho Lords — or gentlemen of the Iloasc of Commons. 

M'. 0. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 

COTiTXn GIVE3 AK ACCOUNT OP TIIC COVrOSmON AND rniNTCtO OP 

nis near volcue. 

May 1, 1781. 

Noun mother says I musl write, and must admits of no apo- 
logy ; I might otherwise plead that I have nothing to say, that 
I cm weary, that I am dnll, that it would be more convenient 
tbereforo for yon, ns well as for myself, that I should let it alone; 
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but all tlieso pleas, and whaterer pleas besides either disincli- 
rntion, indolence, or necessity might suggest, are overmled, ns 
they ought to be, the moment a Indy adduces her irrefragable 
argument, you must. Ton have still, however, one comfort left, 
that what I must write, you may, or may not read, just as it shall 5 . 
please you ; unless Lady Anne at your elbow should say you 
must rend it, and then, like a true knight, you will obey without 
looking for a remedy. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in one volume 
octavo, price three shillings. Poems, by William Cowpcr, of 10 
the Inner Temple, Esq. Ton may suppose, by the size of the 
publication, that the greatest part of them have been long kept 
secret, because you yourself have never seen them : but the 
truth is, that they are most of them, except what you have in 
your possession, the produce of the last winter. Two-thirds 16 
of the compUation will bo occupied by four pieces, the first of 
which sprung up in the month of December, and the last of 
them in the month of March. They contain, I suppose, in all 
about two thousand and five hundred lines : are known, or to 
bo known in due time, by the names of Table Talk — The Pro- 20 
,gvess of Error — Truth — Expostulation. Mr. Newton writes a 
Preface, and Johnson is the publisher. The principal, I may 
say the only, reason why I never mentioned to you, till now, 
an affair which I am just going to make known to all the world 
(if that Mr. All-the-world should think it worth his knowing) 25 
Las been this, — that till within those few days I had not the 
honour to know it myself. This may seem strange, but it is 
true ; for not knowing where to find underwriters who would 
choose to insure them, and not finding it convenient to a purse 
like mine to run auy hazard, oven upon the credit of my own SO 
ingenuity, I was very much in doubt for some weeks whether 
any bookseller would bo willing to subject himself to an ambi- 
guity that might prove very expensive in case of a bad market. 

But Johnson has heroically set all poradventures at defiance, 
and takes the whole charge upon himself. So out I come. " 1 85 
shall bo glad of my Translations from Vincent Bourne, in your 
next frank, hly muse will lay herself at your foot immediately 
on her first public appearance. — Yours, my dear friend, 


W. C. 



:<} .cottra’c lEtrns. 

TO JOSEPH HILL, E=!0. 

DEscniPTio:? or ms error, 

June £5, 1765. 

Mr BEAU FniEro, — I rrrlto in a noot tTiat I call my Boudoir. 
It is a Bummer honsD not mncli bigger tlian a sedan chair, tho 
door of rrhich opens into the garden, that is now crowded with 
pinks, roses, and honeysuckles, and tho window into my ncigh- 
5 hour’s orchard. It formerly served an apothecary, now dead, 
os a Bmoking room ; and under my feet is a trap door, which 
once covered a hole in the ground, where he kept his bottles. At 
present, however, it is dedicated to snhlimcr nses. Tlaving lined 
it with garden mats, and furnished it with n table and two chairs, 
10 here I write all that I write in summer time, whether to my 
friends or to the public. It is secure from all noise, and a refuge 
from all intrusion; for intruders somclimcs Ironblo mo in tho 
winter evenings at Olney. Dnt, thanks to my Boudoir, I can 
now hide myself from them. A poet’s retreat is sacred. They 
15 acknowledge the truth of that proposition, and never presume 
to violate it. 

Tho last Eontcnco puls mo in mind to tell yon that I liavo 
ordered my volume to your door. My bookseller is the most 
dilatory of all his fraternity, or yon would have received it 
£0 long since. It is more than a month since I relumed him tho 
last proof, and consequently since tho printing was finished. I 
sent him tho manuscript at the beginning of last Xovemher, that 
he might publish while tho town was full, and ho will hit tho 
oiact moment when it is entirely empty. P.atieucc, you will 
25 perceive, is in no situation exempted from tho severest trials, — a 
remark that may serve to comfort yen under the numberless trials 
of your ovm. 

To THE hev. william HKWIN. 

THUKDEE ETOESI — HESS ACvXOOXCEilcST or tttu lEASELATlOir 07 
. aoJiEE, 

July 27, 1785. 

Mr DEAE William, — T on and your party left me in a frame 
of mind that indisposed mo much to company. I comforted 
CO myself with the hope that 1 shonld spend a silent day, in which 
I shonld find abundant leisure to indulge sensations which. 
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■mthont on ossnred hope that yon will bo pleased also. We arc 
now going to walk, and Ihns far I have vrriltcn before 1 have 
received yonr letter. Friday — I must now be ns compact os 

possible. When I began, I designed four aides, but my packet 
6 being transformed into two single epistles, I can conseqnently 
afford yon but three. I have filled a large sheet with animad- 
versions upon Pope. I am proceeding in my translation — Veil's 
etremis, omnibus nervis, ns Hndibras has it; and if God give mo 
health and ability, will put it into your hands when I see yon 

10 next. Mr has just left ns. He has read my book, and, 

ns if fearfol that I had overlooked some of them myself, has 
pointed out to me all its beauties. I do assure yon, the man lias 
a very acute discernment and a taste that 1 have no fault to find 
with. I hope that yon are of the same opinion. 

15 Adieu 1 May the blessing of God bo upon yon olL It is yonr 
iQothgc’B heart’s wish and mine. — Yours over, 

w.o. 


TO LADY HESKETH, 


nUASUBB xS'nEKEWIKa XHEIB COEttEaPONDESOn— ?AST OOTJESE 07 

UFE. 


October 12 , 1785 . 


Mr DEAB CotJSiK,~It is no now thing with you to give pleasure. 
Bnt I win. venturo to say that yon do not often givo more than 
yon gave mo "^bis morning. When I came down to breakfast, 
20 and found upon the table a letter franked by my uncle, and when 
opening that frank I found that it contained a letter from yon, 
I said within myself — “ This is just os it sbonld be. Wo are all 
grown young again, and the days that I thought I should see no 
more are actually returned.” Yon perceive, therefore, that you 
25 well when you conjectured that a line from you would not 

be disagreeable to me. It could not be otherwise than, as in fact 
it proved, a most agreeable surprise, for I can truly boast of an 
affection for yon, that neither years, nor interrupted intercourse, 
have at all abated. I need only recollect how much I valued you 
SO once, and with how much cause, immediately to feel a revival of 
the same value : if that can be said to revive, which at the most 
has only been dormant for want of employment. But I slander it 
when I say that it has slept. A thousand times have I recollected 
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'in'tlionBimd sicncs, in which onr two selreshavo fortncd tho whole 

■ of the drama, with the greatest plcasnrc; at times, too, when I 
had no reason to snpposo that I should over hear from. yon again. 

I have laughed with yon at tho Arabian Kights’ Entertainment, 

■ which aiTorded us, as you well know, a fnnd of merriment that 6 
, deserves never to bo forgot. I have walked with yon to Nctloy 

Abbey, and have scmmhlcd with yon over hedges in every 
'direction, and many other feats wo have perfonned together, upon 
tho field of my remembrance, and all within these few years, 
'Should I say within this twelvemonth, I should not transgress tho 10 
truth. Tho hours that Ihavo.spcnt with you were among the 
pleasantest of my former days, and are therefore chronicled in my 
mind so deeply ns to fear no crasnre. Neither do I forget my 
poor friend Sir Thomas, I should remember him indeed, at any 
.r.ite, on account of his personal kindness to myself; bnt tho last 15 
.'testimony that he gave of his regard for yon endears him to mo 
still more. With his uncommon understanding .(for with many 
peculiarities ho had morc’senso than any of his acquaintance), and 
with his generous sensibilities, it was hardly possible that ho 
should not distinguish you ns ho has done. As it was the last, to it£0 
was tho best proof that ho conld give of a judgment that never 
deceived him, when ho would allow himself leisure to consult it. 

' You say that you have often hoard of me ; that pur.zlos me. 

J cannot imagine from what quarter: but it is no jnattor; I most 
tell you, however, my cousin, that your information .has been a 2,’? 
little defective. Tlint I am happy in my situation is true; I live, 
nnd have lived these twenty years, with Mrs. Unwin, to whoso 
nficclionatc care of mo, during tho far greator part of that time, 
it is, under Providence, owing that I live at all, Bnt I do not 
account myself happy in having been for thirteen of those ycarfi 30 
in n state of mind that has made all' that caro and attention 
necessary — an attention and a caro that have injured her health, 

■and which, had sho not been nncommonly supported, must have 
bronght her to tho grave. But I will pass to another subject ; it 
would bo cruel to parlicnlarizo only to give pain, neither would So 
I by any moans give a sable hue to the first letter of a correspond- 
ence so unexpectedly renewed. 

I am delighted with what yon toll mo of my uncle’s good 
health. To enjoy any measure of cheerfulness at so late a day is 
jmeb. But to havo that late day enlivened with the vivacity of -10 

n 
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joritli, is rirooli more, ond in tlicao poBt-dUoTian times a rarity 
indeed. Happy for the most port oro parents ivlio bare 
dnnghtCTB. Daughters aro not apt to ontliro tbeir natural 
affections, rrbicb a son bas generally Burvived oven before Ids 
'6 boyish years are expired. I rejoice particularly in my undo s 
felicity, who has tbreo fcmalo deac^dants from his little person, 
who leate him nothing to rrish for upon tliat head. 

My dear cousin, dejection of spirits, which, I supposo, may 
hare prevented many a man from becoming an anthor, made mo 
10 one. I find constant employment necessary, nnd therefore take 
care to bo constantly employed. Manual ocenpations do not 
engage the mind eulHciently, as I know by experience, having 
tried many. Bnt composition, especially of verse, absorbs it 
wholly. I write, thoroforo, generally throe hours in nmoniing, 
16 nnd in an evening I transcribe. 1 read also, bnt less than I 
write, for I lansl have bodily exercise, and tbereforo never pass a 
day without it. 

Ton ask me where I have been this sampler, J answer, at 
Olney. Should yon ask me where I spent the last seventeen 
20 summers, I should still answer, at Olney. Ay, and the winters 
also; I have seldom left it, and, except when 1 attended my 
bnJther in his last illness, never, I believe, a fortnight together. , 
Adieu, my beloved cousin, I shall not always be thus nimble in 
reply, bat shall always have great pleasure in answering yon 
25 when I con,— Yours, my dear friend and cousin, 

W. 0 . 


TO LADY HESHETH; 

AccousT or Ejfl tnhoojrsrxsoEs — thakks von omas dv issiCTAtrcE — 
Hia PEESOKAli AVPEAIIAKCE. 

OiiBET, Novemlcr 9, 1784, 

Mv nnAnBBT Oousm,— Whose last most affectionate letter has 
mn in my head ever since I received it, and which I now sit 
down to answer two days sooner than the post will serve me. I 
thank yon for it, and with a warmth for which I am sure yon will 
80 give me credit, though I do not spend many words in describing 
it. I do not seek new fnends, not being altogether sure that I 
shonld find them, but have unspeakable pleasure in being still 
beloved by ,Bn old one, Z hope that now our correspondence has 
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ffuEferol its lastintemipHon ; and tTiat we sTrnll go down togetlicr 
to the grave, chatting and chirping as merrily ns such' a. scene of 
tilings as this will permit. 

I am happy that my poems have pleased yon. My volnme has 
afforded me no such pleasure at any time, either while I was 5 
writing it, or since its publication, as I have derived from yonrs 
and my uncle’s opinion of it. I make certain nllownnoes for 
partiality, and for that peculiar quickness of taste with which 
you both relish what you like, and, after all drawbacks upon 
those acoonnts duly made, find myself rich in the measure of 10 
your approbation that still remains. But above all, I honour 
John Gilpin, since it was he who first encouraged yon to •write, 

I made him on pnrpose to laugh at, and he served his purpose 
well ; but I am now in debt to him for a more valnable acquisi- 
tion tlian all the laughter in th*e world amounts to, — the recovery 15 
of my intercourse with you, which is to me inestimable. 

My benevolent and generous cousin, when I was once asked if 
I wanted any thing, and given delicately to understand that the 
inquirer was ready to supply all my occasions, I thankfully and 
civilly, but positively, declined the favour. I neither suffer, nor 20 
have suffered any such inconveniences as I had not much rather 
endure, than come under obligations of that sort to a person 
comparatively with yourself a stranger to me. But to yon I 
answer otherwise. I know you thoroughly, and the liberality of 
your disposition; and have that consummate confidence in the 25 
sincerity of your wish to serve me, that delivers me from all awkward 
constraint, and from all fear of trespassing by acceptance. To 
yon therefore I reply, yes. Whensoever, and whatsoever, and 
in what manner soever you please ; and add moreover, that my 
affection for the giver is such, as will increase to me tenfold the 80 
satisfaction that I shall have in receiving. It is necessary, 
however, that I should let yon a little into the state of my 
finances that yon may not suppose them more narrowly circum- 
scribed than they are. Since Mrs. Unwin and I have lived at 
Olney, we have had bnt one purse, although during the whole of 36 
that time till lately her income was nearly double mine. Her 
revenues indeed are now in some measure reduced, and do nqt 
much exceed my own ; the worst consequence of this is, that we 
are forced to deny ourselves some things which hitherto ,we have 
been better able to afford, but they are such things as neither dO 
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life, nor the vrell-tcing of life, depend upon. Jly oim incofflh 
has been belter than it is, bat tvhen it was bcBt, it irouid not 
have enabled me to lire as my connections demanded that I 
ishould, had it not been combined Trilh a better than itself, at 
6 least at this end of the kingdom. Of this I had full proof 
during throe months that I spent in lodgings at Huntingdon, irt 
'vvhich time, by the help of good management, and n clear notion 
of economical matters, I contrired to spend the income of a 
tu’clrcmonth. Now, my beloved consin, yon arc in possession of 
'lO the whole case as it stands. Strain no points to yonr own 
inconvenience or hnrt, for there is no need of it, but indnlgO 
•yonrsolf in communicating (no matter what) that yon can spare 
^rithout missing it, since by so doing yon will be snro to add to 
the comforts of my life ono of the sweetest that I can enjoy — ft 
15 token and proof of your affection. 

In the affair of my next publication, toward which yon also 
offer mo so kindly your assistance, there will bo no need that yon 
should help roe in the manner that you propose. It will bo a 
large work, consisting, I should imagine, of six volnmcs at least, 
20 The twelfth of this month I shall have spent a year upon if, and 
it wQl cost me more than another. I do not love the booksellers 
well enough to make them a present of such a labour, but intend 
to publish by subscription. Your vote and interest, my dear 
consin, upon the occasion, if you please — but nothing more, 1 
25 'vill trouble you with sorao papers of proposals when the time 
%hall come, and am sure that you will circulalo as many for me ar 
yon can. Now, my dear, I am going to tell you n secret. It is 
a great secret that you must not whisper oven to your cat. No 
creature is at this moment apprised of it but llrs. Unwin and her 
SO son. I nm making a new translation of Homer, and am on the 
point of finishing the twenty-first book of tbc Iliad. The reasons 
upon which I undertake this Herculean labour, and by which I 
justify an enterprise in which I seem so cffeotnally anticipated by 
Pope, although in fact he has not anticipated me at all, I may 
85 possibly give yon, if yon wish for them, when I can find nothing 
more interesting to say, — a period which I do not conceive to b6 
very near! I have not answered many things in your letter, nor 
'Can do it at present for want of room, I cannot believe bnt that 
Y should know yon, notwithstanding all that time may have doii6' 
40 There is not a feature of yonr face, conld I meet it upon the road 
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Ijy itBelf, that I should not instantly recollect, I should say, that 
is my cousin’s noge, or those are her lips and her chin, and no 
^oman upon earth can claim them b’nt herself. As for me, l am 
a very smart youth of my years. I am not indeed gp-orni gray s6 
■much ns I am grown bald. No matter. There was more hair in 6 
the world than ever had the honour to belong to me. Accordingly 
liaTing found just enough to curl a little at my ears, and to 
intermix with a little of my own that still hangs behind, I appear, 
if you see me in an afternoon, to have a very decent head-dress, 
not easily distinguished from my natural growth; which being 10 
worn with a small bag, and a black ribbon about my n“ck, 
■continues to me the charms of my youth, even on the verge of 
■age. Away with the fear of writing too often. — Yours, aiy 
“dearest cousin, 

w. 0. 

P.S. — That the view I give you of myself may be complete, 1 15 
add the two following items, — that I am in debt to nobody, and 
that I grow fat. 

c 

TO LADY HESKETH. 

- THAHKP FOE AH AHOHTMOUB PEE3EHT— DETAILS ON HOMEE— QENEEAL 

COWPEE, 

Olnev, January 81, 1786. 

It is very plSafeant, my dearest cousin, to receive a present • 
so delicately conveyed os that which I received so lately from 
Anonymous; but it is also vefy painful to have nobody to thank 
for it. I find myself therefore driven by stress of necessity to thd 20 
following resolution, namely, that I will constitute yon my 
thanks-reccivor-genoral for whatsoever gift I shall receive here- ■> 
after, as well ns for those that I have already received from a 
nameless benefactor. I therefore thank you, my cousin, for a 
most elegant present, including the most elegant compliment that 25 
ever poet was honoured with ; for a snuff-box of tortoise-shell, 
with a beautiful landscape ou the lid of it, glazed with crystal, 
having the figures of three hares in the foreground, and inscribed 
above with these words, The Peasant's Nest — and below with 
these — Tiney, Puss, Bess. For all’ and every of these I thank SO 
yon, and also for standing proxy on this occasion. Nor must I 
forgot to thunk you, that so soon oftCr I had sent you the first 
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letter of Anonymoti', I received, another to the same bond. 
There 1 Noir I am a little easier. 

I have almost conceived n desig^i to send tip half o doien stout 
cotintry fellows, to tie by the leg to their respective bedposts the 
6 company that so abridges yonv opportunity of writing to me. 
Yonr letters are the joy of my heart, and I cannot endure to be 
robbed, by I know not whom, of half my treasure. Bnl there is 
mo comfort without a drawback, and therefore it is that I, who 
have unknown friends, have unknown enemies also, hirer since 
10 I wrote last I find myself in belter health, and my noclumnl 
spasms and fever considerably abated. I intend to write to 
Ur. Kerr on Tlmrsday, that I may gratify him with an account of 
my amendment;' for to him I know that it will bo a gratification. 
"Were ho not a physician, 1 should regret that he lives so distant, 
15 for he is a most agreeable man ; but being what he is, it would be 
impossible to have his company, even if he were a neighbour, 
unless in time of sickness ; at which time, whatever charms he 
might have himself, my own must necessarily lose much of tlieir 
eflect on him. 

20 When I write to you, my dear, what I have already related to 
the General, I am always fearful lest I should tell yon that for 
mews with which you are well acquainted. For once, however, I 
will venture. On Wednesday lost I received from Johnson the 
3JS. copy of a specimen that I had sent to the General ; and, 
25 enclosed in the same cover, notes upon it by an unknown critic. 
Johnson, in a short letter, recommended him to me ns a man of 
maquestionahle learning and ability. On pemsal and consideration 
of his remarks, I found him such ; and having nothing so much 
oi heart as to give all possible security to yourself and the 
SO General, that my work shall not come forth unfinished, I answered 
Johnson, that I would gladly submit my MS. to his friend. Ho 
is in truth a very clever fellow, perfectly a stranger to me, and 
one who I promise you will not spare for severi^ of amimadversion, 
n'nere he shall find occasion. It is impossible for yon, my dearest 
35 cousin, to express a wish that I do not equally feel n wish to 
graiify. Ton are desirous that Maty should see a book of my 
Homer, and for that reason if Maty toill see a book of it, he shall 
be welcome, althongh time is likely to be precious, and conse- 
quently any delay, that is not absolutely necessary, ns much os 
40 possible to be avoided. I onx now revising the Iliad. It is a 
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tneincss that will cost mo fonr months, perhaps fire; for I 
compare the very words ns I go, and if mnch nltcrntion should 
occur, must transcribe the whole. Tlio first book I Imre almost 
transcribed already. To these fire months, Johnson says that 
nine more must bo added for printing, and upon my own 5 
experience I will venture to assure you, that the tardiness of 
printers will make those nine months twelve. Tlicro is danger, 
therefore, that my subseribers may think that I make them wait 
too long, and that they who know mo not, may suspect a bubble. 
How glad shall I bo to read it over in an evening, book by book, 10 
ns fast ns I settle the copy, to you, and to Mrs. Unwin 1 She has 
been my tonchstone always, and without reference to her taste and 
judgment I Imvo printed nothing. With one of you at each 
elbow I should think myself the happiest of all poets. 

The General and I, having broken the ice, are upon the 
comfortable terms of correspondence. Ho writes very nDTection- 
ately to mo, and I say every thing to him that comes uppermost. 

I could not write frequently to any creature living upon any 
other terms than those. Ho tells mo of infirmities that ho has, 
which make him less active than ho was. I am sorry to hear 20 
that ho has any such. Alas! alasl he was young when I saw 
him, only twenty years ago. 

I have the moat aficctionato letter imaginable from Oolmnn, 
who writes to me like a brother. The Chancellor is yet dumb. 

May God have you in his keeping, my beloved cousin 1 Farewell, 25 

W, 0. 


TO LADY HESKETH. 

CmTATlOK TO OLKEr— DESOBirriON OP THU poet’s ncsinEXOE. 

Olnev, Februari/ 9, 1786. 

My DEAnEST OonsTW, — I have been impatient to tell yon that 
I am impatient to see you again. Mrs. Unwin partakes with mo 
in all my feelings upon this subject, and longs also to sco yon. I 
should have told yon so by the last post, but have been so 
completely occupied by this tormenting specimen, that it was jjp 
impossible to do it. I sent the Ooncral a letter on Monday, that 
would distress and alarm him; 1 sent him another ychlorday, that 
will I hope quiet him again. Johnson has apologized very 
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civilly for tiio mnlttludo of lii" fricniVn rlrlclnros; nnti lit* fitwiti 
lias iiromisoil to confine himself in fnturo to a comparison of ins 
Tfith tlio original, bo that, I tlonht not, wo nhall jog on mrn'ily 
together. Anil now, my dear, let me tell yon once more, that 
5 your kimlness in promising us n -visit has charmed ur holh. I 
shall SCO yon ngain. 1 thall hear yonr voice. Wo shall UiUo 
•walks together. I will show yon my prospects, the hovel, the nlcovc, 
tho Onso, and its banka, every tiling that 1 have described. I 
anticipate the plcnsnro of those days not very far distant, anil I. 
10 feel a part of it at this moment. Talk not of an innt Jdentinn it 
not for yonr life 1 Wo have never had bo many visitorp, hut wo 
could easily accommodate them all; thongh we have received 
Unwin, and his wife, and his sister, and his Bon, all at once. My 
dear, I will not let you comn till tho end of May, or heginniitg 
15 of Jnne, heennso before that time my greenhoUBo will not be 
ready to receive ub, and it is tbo only pleasant room belonging 
to ns. When Ibc plants go out, wo go in. 1 line it with nmts, 
and spread the floor with mats ; and there yon fliall cit with n 
bed of mignonette at yonr side, and a heilgo of lionryBurkles, 
Soroses, and jn'mine; and I will make yon a Imnqnel of myrtlo 
every day. Sooner than tho time 1 mention the cnnnlry will not 
bo in complete beauty. And 1 will tell yon what you shall find 
at yonr first entrance. Imprimis, ns Foon ns yon have entered llio 
Tcslibnlo, if you east n look on cither side of yon, you shall see on. 
£o the right hand a box of my making. It is tbo box in which havo 
been lodged nil my hares, and in which lodges Puss at present. 
Enl he, poor fellow, is worn out with age, and promises to die 
before yon can foc him. On the right hand, stands a cnjiboord, 
tho work of tho Bnme anther; it was once n dove-cage, bnt I 
SO transformed it. Opposite to you stands a table, wliich I also 
made. Bat o merciless servant having scrobbed it until' it 
became paralytic, it serves no purpose now Imt of ornament; and 
all my clean shoes stand under it. On tho left hand, at -tho 
further end of thia superb vestibule, you will find tho door of tho 
Sd parlonr, into which I will conduct you, ami where I will inlroduco 
you to Mrs. Unwin, nnlcss wo should meet her liefore, and where 
we will be ns happy ns tho day is long. Order yonrsolf, my 
consin, to the Swan at Newport, and there you • shall find mo 
ready to condnet yon to Olnoy. ' , 

My dear, I have told Homer rvhat you s.ay about casts und, 
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nlTi'j, and liar6 asked Liin, whether he is sure that it is a cask in 
which Jnpiter keeps his wine. He swears that it is a cask, and 
that it will never be any thing better than a cask to eternity. So 
if the god is content with it, we must even wonder at his taste, 
and bo so too.-— Adien 1 niy dearest, dearest cousin, 5 

W. 0. 


TO LADY HESKETH, 

ON DETZUBINQ EEB visit— the VIOAniQB— ANOimiOITB pbeheht— 

DABLT DATS. 

OuNRy, April 17, 1786. 

Mr DEAREST Coosi.v, — If you will not quote Solomon, mj 
dearest consin, I will. He says, and ns beautifully as truly, 

“ Hope deferred maketli the heart sick, but when the desire 
eometh, it is a tree of life 1” I feel how much reason he had on 
his side when ho made this observation, and am myself sick of 10 
your fortnight’s delay. 

The vicarage was built by Lord Dartmouth, and was not 
finished till some time after we arrived at Olnoy, censequently it 
is new. It is a smart stone building well sashed, by much too 
good for the living, but just what I would wish for yen. It has, 16 
as you justly concluded from my premises, a garden, but rather 
calculated for use than ornament. It is square, and well walled, 
but has neither arbour, nor alcove, nor other shade, eioept the 
shadow of the house. But wo have two gardens, which are 
yours. Between your mansion and ours is interposed nothing but 20 
an orchard, into which a door opening out of our garden affords 
us the easiest communication imaginable, will save the roundabout 
by the town, and make both houses one. Your chamber windows 
look over the river, and over the meadows, to a village called 
Emberton, and command the whole length of a long bridge, 25 
described by a certain poet, together with a view of the road at a 
distance. Should you wish for books at Olney, you must bring 
them with you, or you will wish in vain ; for I have none but the 
works of a certain poet, Oowper, of whom perhaps you have 
heard, and they are as yet but two volumes. They may multiply 80 
hereafter, but at present they are no more. 

You are the first person for whom I have hcnid Mrs. Unwin 

o 
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expresi such feeling ns slie docs for you. She is not profuse in 
professions, nor forward to enter into treaties of friendship Trilh 
new faces, but when her friendship is once engaged, it may be 
confided in even unto death. She loves yon already, and how 
5 much more will she love you before this time twelvemonth 1 I 
have indeed endeavoured to describe yon to her, but perfectly as 
I have yon by heart, I am sensible that my picture cannot do you 
justice. 1 never saw one that did. Bo you what yon may, you 
are much beloved, and will be so at Olney ; and Mrs. U. expects 
10 you with the pleasure that one feels at the return of a long 
absent dear relation — that is to say, with a pleasure such as mine. 
She sends you her warmest affection. 

On Friday I received a letter from dear Anonymous, apprising 
me of a parcel that the coach would bring mo on Saturday. 
15 Who is there in the world that has, or thinks he has, reason to 
love me to the degree that he does? Bat it is no matter. He 
chooses to bo unknown ; and his choice is, and ever shall bo, so 
sacred to me, that if his name lay on the table before me reversed 
I would not turn the paper about that I might read it. Much as 
20 it would gratify me to thank him, I would turn my eyes away 
Lorn the forbidden discovery. 1 long to assure him that those 
same eyes, concerning which he expresses such kind apprehensions 
lest they should sulfer by this laborious undertaking, are as well 
as I could expect them to be, if I were never to touch either book 
25 or pen. Subject to weakness, and occasional slight inflamma- 
tions, it is probable that they will always be; but I cannot 
remember the time when they enjoyed anything so like an 
exemption from those infirmities ns at present. One would almost 
suppose that reading Homer were the best ophthalmic in the 
30 world, I should be happy to remove his solicitude on the 
subject, but it is a pleasure that he will not let me enjoy. 'Well 
then, I will be content without it; and so content, that though 1 
believe yon, my dear, to be in fuU possession of all this mystery 
yon shaU never know me, while you live, either directly, or by 
35 hints of any sort, attempt to extort or to steal the secret from 
you, I should think myself ns jusUy punishable as the Beth- 
shemites, for looking into the ark which they were not allowed 
to touch. 

I have not sent for Kerr, for Kerr can do nothing but send me 
40 to Bath, and to Bath I cannot go for a thousand reasons. The 
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•Bnmmet ^ill'sel me up again; I grow fat erery day, and shall bo 
as big ns Gog or Magog, or both put together, before yon come. 

I did actually live three years rrith Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, 
that is to say, I slept throe years in his honsc, but I lived, that is 
to say, I spent my days, in Southampton Row, ns yon very 6 
well remember. There was I and the future Lord Chancellor, 
constantly employed from morning to night in giggling and 
making giggle, instead of studying the law. 0 fie, cousin I how 
could you do so 7 I am pleased with Lord Thurlow’s inquiries 
about me. If he takes it into that inimitable head of his, ho 10 
may make a man of mo yet, I could love him heartily, if he 
would but deserve it nt my hands. That I did so once is certain. 

The Dnehoss of , who in the world set her a-going? But 

if all the duchesses in the world were spinning like so many 
whirligigs for my benefit, I would not stop them. It is a noble 15 
thing to be n poet ; it makes all the world so lively. I might 
have preached more sermons than even Tfllotson did, and better, 
and the world would have been still fast asleep ; but a volume of 
verse is a fiddle that puts the universe in motion. — Yours, my 
dear friend and cousin, 20 

0 . 


TO LADY HESKETH. 

THE SAITE SUBJECT — OOMTORT OF HER LETTEBS. 

, Olnev, April 2i, 1786. 

Your letters are so much my comfort, that I often tremble lest 
by any accident I should be disappointed ; and the more because 
you have been, more than once, so engaged in company on the 
writing day, that I have had a narrow escape. Let me give you 
a piece of good counsel, my cousin ; follow my laudable example, 26 
write when you can, take Time’s forelock in one hand and a pen 
in the other, and so make sure of your opportunity. It is well 
for me that you write faster than any body, and more in an hour 
than other people in two, else I know not what would become of 
mo. Wlien I read your letters I hear you talk, and I love 80 
talking letters dearly, especially from you. Well I the middle of 
June will not be always a thousand years off, and when it comes 
I shall hear you, and see you too, and shall not care a farthing 
then if you do not touch a pen in a month. By the way, you 
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must eltlier send me, or bring me some more paper, for before tbe 
moon sbnll Love performed a feir more rerolntions I sball not 
have, a scrap left, and tedious revolutions they are just nouf, that 
is certain. 

6 I give you leave to be as peremptory as yon please, cspeoially 
at a distance ; but when you say that yon ore a Cowper (and the 
better it is for the Cowpors that snol yon are, and I give them 
joy of yon, with all my heart) yon must not forgot that I boast 
myself a Cowper too, and have my hnmonrs, and fancies, and 
10 purposes, and determinations, as well as others of my name, and 
hold them ns fast as they can. You indeed tell me how often I 
shall see you when you come. A pretty story truly. I am a he 
Cowper, my dear, and claim the privileges that belong to my 
noble sex. But these matters shall be settled, ns my cousin 
15 Agamemnon need to say, at a more convenient time. 

I shall rejoice to see the letter yon promise me, for thongh I 
met with a morsel of praise last week, I do not know that tho 
week current is likely to produce me any, and having lately been 
pretty much pampered with that diet, I expect to find myself 
20 rather hungry by the time when your next letter shall arrive. It 
will therefore be very opportune. Tho morsel, above alluded to, 

come from — whom do you think? From , but she desires 

that her authorship may be a secret. And in my answer I 
promised not to divulge it, except to yon. It is a pretty copy of 
25 versos, neatly written, and well turned, and when you come you 
shall see them. I intend to keep nil pretty things to myself till 
then, that they may serve mo as a bait to lure you hither more 

effectually. Tho last letter that I had from I received so 

many years since, that it seems ns if it had reached me a good 
80 while before I was bom. 

I was grieved at the heart that the General could not come, 
and that iilness was in part the cause that hindered him. I have 
sent him, by his express desire, a new edition of the first book, 
and half the second. He would not suffer me to send it to yon, 
85 my dear, lest you should post it away to Maty at once. He did 
not give that reason, but, being shrewd, I found it. 

The grass begins to grow, and the leaves to bud, and every 
thing is preparing to be beautiful against you come— Adieu, 


W. O. 
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You inquire of our -svalks, I perceive, as well as our rides. 
They are beautiful. You inquire also coneeming a cellar. You 
liave two cellars. Ob 1 what years have passed since we took the 
same walks, and drank out of the same bottle I — but a few more 
weeks, and theul 5 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

T.Anr HESKETU’a abhival— wbstoh. 

Olnky, June 19, 1786. 

My dear cousin’s arrival has, as it could not fail to do, made us 
happier than we ever were at Olney. Her groat kindness in 
giving us her company is a cordial that I shall feel the effect of, 
not only while she is here, but while I live. 

Olney will not be much longer the place of our habitation. At lo 
n village two miles distant we have hired a house of Mr. 
Throckmorton, a much better than we occupy at present, and yet , 
not more expensive. It is situated very near to our most 
ogreeable landlord, and his agreeable pleasure grounds. In him, 
and in his wife, we shall find such companions os will always i*, 
make the time pass pleasantly whUo they are in the country, and 
his grounds will afford us good air and good walking room in the 
winter, — two advantages which we have not enjoyed at Olney, 
where I have no neighbour with whom I can converse, and where, 
seven months in the year, I have been imprisoned by dirty and 20 
impassable ways, till both my health and Mrs. Unwin’s have 
Buffered materially. 

Homer is ever importunate, and will not sufi’er me to spend half 
the time with my distant friends that I would gladly give them. 

W. 0. 


TO THE EEV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 

T.AP Y HE8KBTH AX OLNEY— DESOEIPTIOH OP THEIB INTENDED EESTDENOE 
AT WESTON — COUBSB OP LATIN BEADING FOB YOUTH. 

Olney, Juli/ 3, 1786. 

My dear William, — After a long silence I begin again. A 25 
day given to my friends, is a day taken from Homer, but to such 
an interruption, now and then occurring, I have no objection. 
Lady Heskoth is, as you observe, arrived, and has been with us 
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near a fortnTglit, Bhe pleases every body, and is pleased in ter 
turn TTith every thing she finds at Olncy; is always chccrfnl and 
Bwcet tempered, and knows no pleasure equal to that of comtnn- 
nieating plcasnro to us, and to all around her. This disposition 
6 in her is the more comfortable, because it is not the humour of 
the day, a sudden flash of benevolence and good spirits, occasioned 
merely by a change of scene, but it is her nntnral turn, and has 
governed all her condnet ever since I know her first. Wo nro 
consequently happy in her society, and shall be happier still to 
10 have you to partake with ns in our joy. I am fond of the sonnd 
of bells, but was never more pleased with those of Olncy than 
when they rang her info her new bnhitalion. It is a compliment 
that our performers upon tlioso instruments have never paid to 
any other personage (Lord Dartmouth cxccptcdj since wo know 
15 the town. In short, sho is, as sho over was, my pride and my 
joy, and I am delighted with every thing that means to do her' 
honour. Her first appearance was too much for mo; my spirits, 
instead of being gently raised, as I bad inadvertently supposed 
they would he, broke down with mo under the pressure of too' 
20 much joy, and left me flat, or rather melancholy, throughout tho 
day, to a degree that was mortifying to myself, and alarming to 
her. But I have made amends for this failure since, and in point 
of cheerfulness have far exceeded her expectations, for she knew" 
that sable had been my suit for many years. 

25 And now I shall communicate news that will giro yon pleasure. 
When you first contemplated the front of our abode, you were 
shocked. In your eyes it had tho appearance of a prison, and you’ 
sighed at tho thought that your mother lived in it. Your view 
of it was not only just, but prophetic. It had not only tho aspect 
80 of a place built for the purposes of incarcemtion, but has actually 
served that purpose through a long, long period, and wo havo 
been tho prisoners. But a jail-delivery is at hand : tho bolts and 
bars are to be loosed, and wc shall escape. A very diiTcrent 
mansion, both in point of appearance and accommodation, expects 
85 ws, and the expense of living in it not greater than wc aro 
subjected to in this. It is sitnated at Weston, ono of tbo prettiest 
villages in England, and belongs to Mr. Tlirockmorton. Wo all 
three dine with him to-day by invitation, and shall survey it in ' 
tbo afternoon, point out the necessary repairs, and finally adjust 
40 file treaty. I Lave my cousin’s promise that she will never let 
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nnother year pass without a visit to ns ; and tho house is large 
ouongh to take us, and our suite, and her also, with as many of 
hers as she shall choose to bring. The change will, 1 hope, prove 
advantageous both to your mother and mo, in all jespeots. Hero 
we have no neighbourhood ; there wo shall have most agreeable 6 
neighbours in tho Throokmortons. Here wo have a bad air in 
winter, impregnated with tho fishy smelling fumes of the marsh 
miasma; there we shall breathe in an atmosphere untainted. 
Here we are confined from September to March, and sometimes 
longer; there we shall be upon the very verge of pleasure grounds, 10 
in which we can always ramble, and shall not wade through 
almost impassable dirt to got at them. Both your mother’s 
constitution and mine have suffered materially by such close and 
long confinement, and it is high time, unless we intend to retreat 
into the grave, that we should seek out a more wholesome 15 
residence. So for is well, the rest is left to Heaven. 

I have hardly loft myself room for an answer to your queries 
concerning my friend John and his studies. I should recom- 
mend tho civil war of Offisar, because he wrote it who ranks, I 
believe, ns the best writer, ns well as soldier, of his day. There 20 
are books (I know not what they are, but you do, and can easily 
find them) that will inform him clearly of both the civil and 
military management of the Bomans, the several officers I mean, 
in both departments, and what was the peculiar province of each. 
The study of some such book would, I should think, prove a good 25 
introduction to that of Livy, unless you have a Livy with notes 
to that ofiTeot. A want of intelligence in those points has hereto- 
fore made the Eoman history very dark and difficult to mo; 
therefore I thus advise. — Yours ever, 

W. 0 . 


TO JOSEPH HILL, ESQ. 

A.DVEKTOBE OP A MAmTSOHIPT OP TBAHSLATIO:^. 

Olnev, Ociolcr C, 178G. 

You have not heard, I suppose, that tho ninth book of my go 
translation is nt the bottom of tho Thames. But it is oven so. 

A storm overtook it in its way to Kingston, and it sunn, together 
with the whole cargo of the boat in which it was a passenger. 
Not figuratively foreshowing, I hope, by its submersion, the fato 
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Por if it is not ftlicrmitngo, allcast it is a mncli bolter Ibing; 
and yon mnst always nnderstand, my dear, that wben poets talk 
of cottages, hermitages, and such like things, they mean a lionso 
with six sashes in front, two comfortable parlours, n smart 
staircase, and three bedchambers of convenient dimensions; in 5 
short, exactly sneh n house ns this. 

The Throckmortons continue the most obliging ncighhonrs in 
the world. One morning last week, they both went with mo to 
the ClifTs — a scone, my dear, in which yon would delight beyond 
mensnre, bnt which you cannot visit except in the spring or 1C 
autumn. The heat of summer and the clinging dirt of winter 
would destroy yon. Wlint is called the Cliff is no cliff, nor at 
all like one, bnt a hcantiful terrace, sloping gently down to the 
OoBC, and from the brow of which, though not lofty, yon have a 
view of such a valley ns makes that whicli yon see from tho hills 15 
near Olncy, and which I have had the liononr to celebrate, an 
affair of no consideration. 

HVintry as tho weather is, do not suspect that it confines me. 

I ramble daily, and every day change my ramble. 'Wherever I 
go, I find short grass under my feet, and when I have travelled 20 
perhaps five miles, come homo with shoos not at all loo dirty for 
a drawing room. I was pacing yesterday under tho elms that 
snrronnd tho field in wliicli stands tho great alcove, when, 
lifting my eyes, I saw two black genteel figures bolt through a 
hedge into the path wlicro I was walking. Yon guess already 25 
who they were, and tlint they conld bo nobody bnt our ncighhonrs. 
Tlicy had seen mo from a hill at a distance, and had traversed a 
great turnip-field to got to me. You see, therefore, my dear, tliat 
I am in some request. Alas 1 in loo much request with somo 
people. Tho verses of Ondwnlladcr have found mo at last. gO 

I am charmed with yonr account of onr little consin at 
Kensington. If tho world docs not spoil him hereafter, ho will 
bo a valuable man. — Good night, and may God bless Ihcol 

W. 0. 


D 
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TO LADY HESKETH. 
xsEonoTEa or a. kitxt^ akd a leeoh. 

Tdb Lodqe, Novetriber 10, 1787. 
T*e Parliament, tny dearest cousin, prorogued continually, is 
n meteor dancing before my eyes, promising mo my urisli only to 
disappoint me, and none but the king and his ministers can tell 
■ffhon you and I sboll come together. I hope, however, that tho 
6 period, though so often postponed, is not far distant, and that 
once more I shall behold you, and experience your power to mako 
winter gay and sprightly. 

I have a kitten, the drollest of all creatures that over wore a 
cat’s skin. Her gambols are not to bo described, and would be 
10 incredible, if they could. In point of size she is likely to be a 
kitten always, being extremely small of her ago, but time I 
suppose, that spoils every thing, will make her also a cat. You 
will see her I hope before that melancholy period shall arrive, for 
no wisdom that she may gain by experience and reflection 
15 hereafter will compensate tho loss of her present hilarity. She 
is dressed in a tortoise-shell suit, and 1 know that you will 
delight in her. 

Mrs. Throckmorton carries us to-morrow in her chaise to 
Chioheley. The event, however, must bo supposed to depend on 
20 elements, at least on the state of the atmosphere, which is 
turbulent beyond measure. Yesterday it thundered, last night 
it lightened, and at three this morning I saw tho sky as red as a 
city in flames could have made it. I have a leech in a bottle 
that foretells all those prodigies and convulsions of Nature. No, 
25 not, os you will naturally conjecture, by articulate utterance of 
oracular notices, but by a voriety of gesticulations, which hero 1 
have not room to giro an account of. . SnfBco it to say, that no 
change of weather surprises him, and that in point of the earliest 
and most accurate intelligence, ho is worth all tho barometers in 
80 tho world. None of them all, indeed, can make the least pre- 
tence to foretell tliunder,— a species of capacity of which he has 
given the most nnegnivocal evidence. I gave but sixpence for 
him, which is a groat more than the market price, though ho is 
in fact, or rather would ho, if leeches were not found in every 
85 ditch, an invaluable neguisition. 


W. 0 . 
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TO LADY IlICRKETrr. 

TEBUtKATlOK OF A TOX OnARE— "IN AT THE DEATH.” 

The Lodoe, March 3, 1788. 

One day last iveclc, Mrs. Unirin and I, having taken onr 
morning walk, and rclaniing homeward through the ‘Wilderness, 
met the Tlirockmortons. A minulo after wo had met them, wo 
lic.nrd the crj’ of honnds at no great dislsnco, and mounting tho 
hroacl slnmp of an dm, which had been felled, and by tho aid 5 
of which we were enabled to look over tho wall, we saw them. 
They wore all that time in onr orchard; presently wo hoard 
a terrier, belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton, which yon may 
remember by tho name of Fnry, yelping with much vehemence, 
and R.aw her vanning through tho thickets, within n few yards 10 
of ns, at her nlmost speed, ns if in pursuit of something which 
wc doubted not was tho fox. Before wo conld reach the other 
end of tho Wilderness, tho honnds entered also; and when wo 
arrived at liic gate whicli opens into tlio grove, there wo found 
tho whole weary cavalcado assembled. Tho huntsman dismount- 15 
ing bogged leave to follow his hounds on foot, for ho was snre, 
ho said, that they killed him, — a conclnsion which, I suppose, ho 
drew from their profound silence. He was accordingly admitted, 
and with a sagacity that would not have dishonoured tho best 
hound in the world, pursuing precisely tho same track which tho 20 
fox and the dogs had taken, though ho had never had a glimpse 
of cither after their first entrance through the rails, arrived whore 
he found the slaughtered prey. lie soon produced dead rejnard, 
and rejoined us in tho grove with all his dogs about him. 
Having an opportunity to see a ceremony, which I was pretty 25 
sure would never fall in my way again, I dolormiucd to stay, and 
to notice all that passed with tho most minute attention. Tho 
huntsman having by tho aid of a pitchfork lodged roynard on tho 
arm of an elm, at the height of about nino feet from tho ground, 
there loft him for a considerable time. Tho gentlemen sat on SO 
their horses contemplating tho fox, for which they had toiled so 
hard ; and tho hounds assembled at the foot of tho tree, with 
faces not loss expressive of tho most rational delight, contemplated 
the same object. The huntsman remounted, cut off a foot, and 
throw it tho hounds — ono of them swallowed it whole like a S.f, 
bolus. Ho then onco more alighted, and drawing down tho 
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fox hj Ite liioder leg*, desired tl>s people, ^lio irere "bj tbis 
time rather nomerous, to open a Inno for him to the right and 
left. He Traa instantly obeyed, when throwing the fox to the 
distance of some yards, and screaming like a fiend, “ tear him to 
jj pieces”— at least six times repeatedly, he consigned him orer 
absolutely to the pack, who in a fetr mmntes detoured him 
completely. Thus, my dear, ns YirgU says, what none of the 
gods could hare Tcntnred to promise me, time itself, pursuing 
its accustomed conrse, has of its own accord presented me with. I 
10 hare been in at the death of a fox, and yon now know ns much of 
the matter as I, who am as well informed ns any qjortsman in 
England. — Tours, 

IT. 0. 


TO THE REV. ilR. HURDIS. 

AXECDOTES E> SiXTEAl. HISTOET. 

TVestox, Ftlniary 23, 1793. 

IItdeib StE, — ^My eyes, which hare long been inflamed, wM 
hardly serve me for Homer, and oblige me to make all my letters 
15 short; You have obh'ged me much by sending me so speedily the 
remainder of your notes. I have begun with them ag.ain, and 
find them, as before^ very much to the ])urpo 5 e. More to the 
purpose they could not have been, had you been poetry professor 
already. I rejoice sincerely in the prospect you liave of that 
20 office, which, whatever may be yoim own thoughts of the matter, 
I am sure you will fill -with great sufficiency. IVouId that my 
interest and power to servo you were greater! One string to my 
bow I hare, and one only, whioh shall not be idle for want of 
my exertions. I thank you likewise for your very entertaining 
25 notices and remarks in the natural way. The hurry in which 
I write would not sufier mo to send you many in return, Lad I 
many to send, but oidy two or three present themselves. 

Frogs will feed on worms. 1 saw a frog gathering into his 
gullet on earth-worm as long as himself; it cost him time and 
SO labour, but at last he succeeded. 

Mrs. Unwin and I, crossing a brook, saw from the foot-bridge 
somewhat at the bottom of the water which had the appearanco 
of a flower. Observing it attenUvely, wo found that it ccnaiated 
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of ft oirculftr aaaemWago of minnoKU ; tlieh- heads all mol In a 
centre, and their tails diverging nt equal distances, and being 
elevated above their heads, gave them the appearance of a flower 
half blown. One was longer than the rest; and as often as a 
straggler came in sight, ho quitted his place to pursue him, and 0 
having driven him awaj, ho rctunicd to it again, no other 
minnow ofToring to take it in his absence. This wo saw him do 
several times. The object that had altachod them all was a 
dead minnow, which they seemed to be devouring. 

After a very rainy day, I saw on ono of the flower borders 10 
wliat seemed a long hair, but it had a waving, twining motion. 
Considering more nearly, I found it alive, and endued with 
spontaneity, but could not discover at the ends of it cither head 
or tail, or any distinction of parts. I carried it into Iho houso, 
when the air of a warm room dried and killed it presently. 1 

W. C. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 


NELSON’S EAULY LIFE. 

Hohatio, son of Edmnnd nnd Cathorino Nelson, was horn Sept. 

29, 1758, in the parsonage-house of Burnham Thorpe, a Tillage 
in the county of Norfolk, of which his father was rector. Tho 
maiden name of his mother was Suckling: her grandmother was 
an elder sister of Sir Robert tValpolo, nnd this child was named 20 
after his godfather, the first Lord Walpole. Mrs. Nelson died in 
1767, leaving eight out of cloven children. Her brother. Captain 
Manrico Snckling, of the navy, visited tho widower \ipon this 
event, nnd iwomiscd to lake enro of ono of tho boys. Three 
years afterwards, when Horatio was only twelve years of age, 25 
being nt homo during tho Ohrislmns holidays, ho rend in the 
county newspaper that his nnelo was appointed to tho Itaisonnahle, 
of Cl guns. “ Do, William,” said ho to a brother who was a year 
and n half older than himself, “ write to my father, nnd toll him 
that I should like to go to sea with uuclc JInnrico.” Mr. Nelson go 
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vros tlicn at Batli, chillier lie had gone for tbo rccorcry of Iiis 
health : liis circnmstanccs were straitened, and ho had no prospect 
of ever seeing them bettered. He Itncir that it rras the 'ffisb of 
providing for himself by vrhich Ilorafio was chieny actunlcd, and 
5 did not oppose his rcsolalion ; he nnderstood al<o the boy’s cha- 
racter, and had nln-.ays said that, in vrhalevcr station he might be 
placed, he wonld climb, if possible, to the very top of the tree. 
Accordingly, Captain Snckling was written to. “ liniat,” said he 
in his answer, “ has poor Horatio done, who is so weak, that hc^ 
10 above all the rest, should bo sent to rough it out nt sea? But let 
him come, and the first time we go info action a cannon-ball may 
knock off his head, and provide for him nt once.” 

It is manifest from these words that Horatio was not the boy 
whom his uncle would have chosen to bring up in his own^rofes- 
15 sion. He was never of a strong body, and the agne, which nt 
that time was one of the most common diseases in England, had 
greatly reduced his strength ; yet he had already given proofs of 
that resolute heart and nobleness of mind which, during his 
whole career of labour and of glory, so eminently distinguished 
20 him. When a mere child, ho strayed a-bird’s-ncsting from his 
grandmother’s house, in company with a cowboy. We dinner- 
hour dapsed ; he was absent, and could not be found ; and the 
alarm of the family became very great, for Uicy apprehended that 
he might hare been carried off by gipsies. At length, after 
25 search had been made for him in various directions, he was dis- 
covered alone, sitting composedly by the side of n brook which ho 
could not get over. “ I wonder, child,” said the old lady when 
'she saw him, “that Imager and fear did not drive you home.” 
“Fear, grandmamma 1” replied the fnluro hero; “I never saw 
30 fear; what is it?” Once, after the winter-holidays, when he and 
his brother William had ^t off on horseback to return to scliool,- 
they camo back, because there had been' a falI~of~snow; and 
William, who did not much like the journey, said it was too deep 
for them to venture on. “ If that be tlio ease,” said the father. 
35 “ you certainly sball not go ; but make another attempt, and I 
will leave it to your honour. If the road is dangerous, yon may 
return: but remember, boys, I leave it to your honour.” TIio 
snow was deep enough to have afforded them a reasonable excuse ;• 
but Horatio was not to be prevailed upon'to turn back. “Wo- 
40 uinsf go on,” said he ; “ remember, brother, it was left to our. 
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honour!" There ■trero some fine penra groiring in the Ecliool- 
innstor's garden, rrliich the boys regarded ns lawful booty, nnd in 
Ibo liiglicst degree tempting ; but (be boldest among them were 
afraid to Tenture for the prize, lloratio \mlnntccrcd upon this 
service : bo was lowered domi nt night from the bed-room window C 
by some sheets, plundered the tree, was drawn up with the pears, 
and then distributed them among his Ecboolfellows, without 
rcserring any for himself. “ lie only took them,” ho said, 

“ because every other boy was afraid.” 

Early on a cold and dark spring morning, Jlr, Nelson's servant 10 
arrived nt this school, at North Wnlslinin, with tbo expected 
summons for Horatio to join his ship. The porting from his 
brother William, who had been for so many years his playmate 
nnd bedfellow, was n painful effort, nnd was the beginning of 
those privations which are the sailor’s lot through life. He 15 
accompanied his father to London. The liaisonnahle was lying 
in the Medway. Ho was put into the Cbalhnm stage, nnd, on its 
arrival, was set down with the rest of the passengers, and left to 
find his way on board as he could. After wandering about in tho 
cold, without being able to reach tho ship, an officer, observing tho 20 
forlorn appearance of tho boy, questioned him ; nnd happening to 
bo acquainted with his uncle, look him home, and gave him somo 
refreshment. When UQ..got_on.l!Onr.d, Captain Suckling was not 
in the ship, nor had any person been apprised of tho boy’s com- 
ing. Ho paced tho deck tho whole remainder of the day without 25 
being noticed by anyone ; nnd it was not till tho second day that 
somebody, as ho c.vprcsscd it, “ took compassion on him.” Tho 
pain which is felt when wo arc first Imnsplantcd from our native 
8oil,^hon tho living branch is cut from tho parent tree, is one of 
tho most poignant whicli wo have to enduro through lifo.j There 30 
oro nftcr-giiefs which wound more deeply, which leave behind 
them scars never to bo effaced, which bruise tho spirit nnd some- 
times break tho heart ; but never do wo feel so keenly the want of 
love, tho necessity of being loved nnd the sense of utter dosprlion, 
as when wo first Icnvo tho heaven of homo, nnd arc, ns it were. So- 
pushed off upon tho stream of life. Added to theso feelings, tho 
sea-boy has to ondnro physical hardships, nnd tho privation of 
ovory comfort, oven of sloop. Nelson had a focblo body nud an 
nffcctionato heart, nnd ho rcmombcrcd through life his first days 
of wi-etchednes8 in tho aorvico. ' ' ■ -40' 
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The EaUonnabh having been commissioned on account of the 
dispute respecting the Falldand Islands, wns paid off as soon ns 
the difference ivitb the Conrt of Spain was nccommodated, and 
Captain Suckling was removed to the Triumph, 7i, then stationed 
6 as a guard-ship in the Thames. This was considered as too 
inactive a life for a boy, and Nelson tros therefore sent a voyage 
to the West Indies in a merchant-ship, commanded by Mr. John 
Bathbone, an eicellent seaman, who had served as master’s mate 
under Captain Snckling in the Dreadnought, He returned ' a 
10 practical seaman, but with a hatred to the King’s service, and a 
saying then common among the sailors — “Aft the most honour 5 
forward the better man.” Eathbono had probably been disap- 
pointed and disgusted in the navy, and, with no unfriendly inten- 
tions, warned Nelson against a profession which he himself had 
15 found hopeless. His nnole received him on board tbe Triumph 
on his retom, and discovering his dislike to the navy, took the 
best means of reconciling him to it Ho held it ont ns a reward, 
that if he attended well to his navigation, ho shonld go in tho 
cutter and decked long boat which was attached to tho command- 
20 ing officer’s ship at Chatham. Thns ho beoame a good pilot 
for vessels of that description, from Chatham to the Tower, and 
down the Swin Channel to the North Foreland ; and neguired 
a confidence among rocks and sands of which ha often felt 
the value. 

25 Nelson had not been many months on board tho Triumphi 
when, his love of enterprise was excited by heaiing that two 
ships were fitting out for a voyage of discovery towards the 
North Pole. In consequence of the difficulties which were 
expected on such a service, these vessels were to take out effeo- 
SO tive men instead of the usual number of boys. This, however, 
did not deter him from soliciting to be received, and, by his 
uncles interest, he was admitted as coxswain under Captain, 
liutwidge, second in command. The voyage was undertaken, 
in compliance with an application from the Royal Society. The. 
36 Hon. Captain Constantine John Phipps, eldest son of Lord 
Mulgrave, volunteered his services. The Racdiorte and Carcats 
bombs were selected ns the strongest ships, and therefore best, 
adapted for such a voyage ; and they were taken into dock and, 
strengthened, to render them as secure ns possible against tbo . 
40 ice. Two masters of Greenlandmen were employed , as pilots . 
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for eaoh ship. No expedition trae over more oftrefiilly fitted, 
out ; and tbo first Lord Of the Admiralty, Lord Sandwich, 
with a laudable solicitude, Wont on Board himself before ■ their 
departure, to see that everything had boon completed to the 
wish of the offiooi's. The ships were provided with a simple 6 
and excellent apparatus for distilling fresh from salt water, tho 
invention -of Dr, Irving, who accompanied the expedition. It 
consisted merely in fitting a tube to tho ship’s kettle, and 
applying a wet mop to the surface os tho vapour was passing. 

By these means, from thirty-four to forty gallons wero produced lO 
every day. 

They sailed from tho Noro on tho 4th of June: on tho Cth 
of the following month they were in lat. 79 dog. 60 min. 39 sec., 
long. 9 deg. 43 min. 30 sec. E. The next day, abont tho place 
where moat of the old discoverers had been stopped, the Itaceliorse 15 
was beset With ice j bnt they hove her through with ice-anchors. 
Captain Phipps continued ranging along the ice northward and 
westward till the 24th j he then tried to the eastward. On 
tho 30th he was in lat. 80 deg. 13 min., long. 18 dog. 48 min. 

E., among the islands and in the ice, with no appearance of an 20 
opening for tho ships. The weather was exceedingly fine, mild, 
and unusually clear. Hero they were becalmed in a largo bay, 
with three apparent openings between tho islands which formed 
it, but everywhere, as for as they could sec, surrounded with 
ice. There was not a breath of air ; the water was perfectly 25 
smooth ; tho ice covered with snow, low and even, except a 
few broken pieces near the edge ; and the pools of water in tho 
middle of tho ice-fields just crusted over with young ice. On 
tho next day the ice closed upon them, and no opening was to bo 
seen anywliero, except a hole, or lake, as it might be called, 39 
of about a mile and a half in eircumforeuce, where the ships 
lay fast to their ice-anchors. They filled their casks with water 
from these ice-fields, which was very pure and soft. The men 
wero playing -on tho ice all day; but the Greenland pilots, 
who were further than they had ever been before, and considered 35 
that the season was far advancing, wero alarmed at being 
thns beset. 

The next day there was not the smallest opening ; tho ships 
were within less than two lengths of each other, separated by 
ice, and neither having room to turn. Tho ioc, which the day 49 

B 
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before had been flat and almost level vrith the water’a edge, 
■Bras now In many places forced higher than the mainyard, 
by the pieces ajneezing together. A day of thick fog followed : 
it was succeeded by dear weather ; bnt the passage by which 
5 the ships had entered from the westward was dosed, and no 
open water was in sight, either in that or any other quarter. 
By the pilots’ advice, the men were set to cut a passage and 
warp through the small openings to the westward. They sawed 
through pieces of ice twelve feet thick; and this labour 
; 0 continued the whole day, during which their utmost efforts 
did not move the ships above three hundred yards, while they 
were driven, together with the ice, far to the Is. E. and E. 
by the current. Sometimes a field of several acres square would 
be lifted up between two larger islands, and incorporated with 
15 them; and thus these larger pieces continued to grow by 
aggregation. Another day passed, and there seemed no proha.- 
bnity of getting the ships out, without a strong E. or N. E. 
wind. The season was far advanced, and every hour lessened 
the chance of extricating themselves. Young as he was. Nelson. 
20 was appointed to command one of the boats which were sent 
out to explore a passage into the open water. It was the means 
of saving a boat belonging to the Eauhorts from a singular but 
imminent danger. Some of the officers had fired at and wounded 
a walrus. As no other animal has so humanlike an expression 
25 in its countenance, so also is there none that seems to possess 
more of the passions of humanity. The wounded animal dived 
immediately, and brought up a number of its companions, and 
they all joined in an attack upon the boat. They wrested an., 
oar from one of the men : and it was with the utmost difficnlty 
SO that the crew could prevent them from staving or upsetting her, 
till the Carcases boat came up : and the walrusses, finiiing 
their enemies thus reinforced, dispersed- Young Nelson exposed 
himself in a more daring manner. One night, during the' 
mid-watch, he stole from the ship with one of his comrades, 
35 taking advantage of a rising fog, and set ont over the ice in 
pursuit of a bear. It was not long before they were missed. 
The fog thickened, and Captain Lntwidga and bis officers, 
became exceedingly alarmed for their safety. .Between three 
and four in the morning the weather cleared, 'and the twor 
40 adventurers were seen, at a considerable distance from the ship, 
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attacking a huge bear, Tl»o signal for them to Tetnm ■was 
immediately made. Nelson’s comrade called upon him to oboy» 
but in vain. His musket had flashed in the pan j their 
ammunition waa expended j and a chasm in the ice, which 
divided him from the bear, probably presoiwed his life. “Never 5 
mind," he cried j do but let me get a blow at this devil with 
•the butt-end of my musket, and we shall have him.” Captain 
■Lutwidgo, however, seeing his danger, fired a gun, which had 
the desired effect of frightening the beast ; and the boy then 
returned, somewhat afraid of the consequences of his trespass, lo 
The captain reprimanded him atemly for conduct so unworthy 
of the office which ho filled, and desired to know what motive 
ho could have for hunting a boar. “ Sir,” said ho, pouting his 
lip, as ho was wont to do when agitated, “ I wished 'to kill the 
bear, that I might carry the skin to my father." .15 

A party were now sent to an island about twelve miles ofli 
{named Walden’s Island in the charts, from the midshipman 
who was iutrustod 'with this service) to see where the open 
water lay. They came back with the information that the ice, 
though close all about thorn, was open to the westward, round 20 
the point by which they came in. They said also, that upon tbo 
island they had had a fresh cast wind. This intelligence 
considerably abated the hopes of the crew ; for where they lay 
it had been almost calm, and their main dependenco had been 
upon the eflbet of an easterly wind in oloariu^ the bay. There 25 
was but one alternative : either to wait the event of the weather 
upon the ships, or to betake themselves to the boats. Tho 
likelihood that it might bo nooessary to sacrifice the ships 
had been foreseen ; tho boats accordingly were adapted, both 
in number and size, to tmnsport, in case of emergency, the 80 
whole crew ; and thoro wore Dutch whalers upon tho coast, 
in which they could all be conveyed to Europe. As for winter- 
ing whore they were, tliat dreadful experiment had been already 
tried too often. No time was to be lost. The ships had driven 
into shoal water, having but fourteen fathoms. Should they, 85 
or tho ice to which they were fast, take the ground, they must 
inevitably be lost ; and at this time they were driving fast 
toward some rooks on the N. E. Captain Phipps sent for tho 
officers of both ships, and told them his intention of preparing 
tho boats for going awav. They wore immediately hoisted out, 40 
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ouJ tbo dtlug began. Canvass bread-bags were mode, in case 
it sbonld be necessary suddenly to desert the vessels ; and men 
vere sent with the lead and line to the northward and eastward, 
to sound wherever they found crooks in the ice, that they 
6 might have notice before the ice took the ground ; for, in that 
case, the ship most instantly have been crashed or overset. 

On the Tth of August they began to haul the boats over 
the ice, Nelson Laving command of the four-oared cutter. The 
men behaved excellently wdl, like true British seamen ; th^ 
IQ seemed reconciled to the thought of leaving the ships, and had 
full confidence in their officers. About noon, tbo ice appeared 
rather more open near the vessels ; and as the wind was easterly, 
though there was but little of it, the sails were set, and th^ got 
about a mile to the westward. They moved very slowly, and 
15 were uot now nearly so far to the westward as when they were 
first beset. However, all sail was kept upon them, to force them 
through whenever the ice slacked the least Whatever exertions 
were made, it ccndd not be possible to get the boats to the water’s 
edge before the 14tb; and if the situation of the ships should 
20 uot alter by that time, it would not be justifiable to stay longer 
by them. The commander therefore resolved to carry on both 
attempts together, moving tho boats constantly, and taking 
every opportunity of getting the ships through. A party was 
sent out next day to the westward, to examine the state of the 
25 ic® i they returned with tidings that it was very heavy and 
close, consisting chiefly of large fields. The ships, however, 
moved something, and the ice itself was drifting westward. 
There was a thick fog, bo that it was impossible to ascertain 
what advantage bad been gained. It continued on the 9tbj 
50 but the ships were moved a Uttle through some very small operr- 
ingB : the mist cleared off in the afternoon ; and it was then 
perceived that they had driven much more than could have been 
expected to the westward, and that the ice itself had driven still 
farther. In the course of the day they got past the boats, and 
g5 took them on board again. On the morrow, tbo wind sprang 
np to the NN.EX All sail was set, and tho ships forced 
their way through a great deal of very heavy ice. They 
frequently struck, and with sneh force that one stroke broke the 
shank of tbo Bacehonis best bower-anchor bnt the vessels 
40 made way ; mid by noon they had cleared the ice, and were ont 
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nt sea. Tho nest day they anchored in Smeoreuherg Hnrhonr, 
close to that island of vrhicli the westernmost point is culled 
Hakluyt’s Headland, in honour of the gi’eat promoter and 
compiler of our English voyages of discovery. 

Here they remained a few days, that the men might rest after 5 
their fatigue. No insect was to be seen in this dreary country, 
nor any species of reptile — ^not even the common earth-worm. 
Largo bodies of ioe, called ice-borgs, filled up the valleys between 
high mountains, so dark as, when contrasted with the snow, 
to appear black. The colour of the ioe was a lively light green. 10 
Opposite to the place where they fixed their observatory was 
one of these icebergs, above three hundred feet high ; its side 
towards the sea was nearly perpendicular, and a stream of water 
issued from it, Large pieces frequently broke ofij and rolled 
down into the sea. There was no thunder nor lightning during 15 
tho whole time they were in these latitudes. The sky was 
generally loaded with hard white clouds, from which it was never 
entirely free even in the clearest weather. They always knew 
when they were approaching the ice, long before they saw it, by 
a bright appearance near the horizon, which the Greeulaudmen 20 
called the blink of the ice. The season was now so far advanced, 
that nothing more could have been attempted, if, indeed, anything 
had been left untried; but the summer had been unusually 
favourable, and they had oarefrdly surveyed the wall of ice 
extending for more than twenty degrees between the latitudes 25 
' of 80 and 81, without the smallest appearance of any opening. 

Tho ships were paid off shortly after their return to England ; 
and Nelson was then placed by his uncle with Captain Farmer, 
in the Seahorse, of 20 guns, then going out to the East Indies 
in the squadron under Sir Edward Hughes. He was stationed 30 
in the foretop at watch and watch. His good conduct attmeted 
the attention of the master (afterwards Captain Surridge), in 
whose watch he was , and, upon his recommendation, the captain 
rated him os midshipman. At this time his countenance was 
florid, and his appearance rathwr stout and athletic ; but when 35 
he had been about eighteen months in India, he felt the effects 
of that climate, so perilous to European _ constitutions. The 
disease baflied all power of medicine he woi -educed almost 
to a skeleton, tho use of his limbs -vas tor some time entirely 
lost, and uio onl nope that remomed was from a voyage liomc. 10 
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Accordiuglj, he vras brought home by Captain Pigot, in the 
Dolphin; aud had it not been for the nttentire and careful 
lunduess of that officer on the rray, Nelson would never have 
lived to reach his native shores. He had formed an acquaintance 
5 with Sir Charles Polo, Sir Thomas Troubridge, and other 
distinguished officers, then, like himself, beginning their career; 
he had left them porsning that career in full enjoyment of hc.alth 
and hope, and was returning from a country in which all things 
were to him new and interesting, with a body broken down by 
10 sickness, and spirits which had sank with his strength. Long 
afterwards, wijen tho name of Nelson was known os widely ns 
that of England itself, he spoke of the feelings which he at this 
time endured. “ I felt impressed," said he, “ with a feeling 
that I ehould never rise in my profession. My mind was 
15 staggered with a view of the difficnlties I had to surmount, and 
tho little interest I possessed. I could discover no means of 
reaching the object of my ambition. After a long and gloomy 
reverie, in which I almost wished myself overboard, a sudden glow 
of patriotism was kindled within me, and presented my king and 
20 country as my patron, “ Well, then,” I exclaimed, " I will be a 
hero 1 and, confiding in Providence, I will bravo every danger 1” 


SIEGE OP SANTA OEUZ. 

Twelve days after this rencontre, Nelson sailed at the head of 
an expedition against Teneriffe. A report bed prevailed a few 
months before that the Yiceroy of Mexico, with the treasure-ships, 
25 had put into that island. This had led Nelson to meditate the 
plan of an attack upon it, which be commnaicated to Earl St, 
Vincent. He was perfectly aware of the difficulties of the attempt. 
“I do not,” said he, “reckon myself equal to Blake; but, if I 
recollect right, he was more obliged to the wind coming off the 
QO land thou to any exertions of bis own. The approach hy sea to 
the anchoring-place is under very high laud, passing three volleys ; 
therefore the wind is either in from the sea, or squally with calms 
from the mouutaius ; and he perceived that, if the Spanish ships 
were won, the object would still be frustrated, if the wind did not 
S5 come off shore. The land-force, he thought, would render success 
certain ; and there were the troops from Elba, with all necessary 
stores and artaicry, already embarked. "But hero,". said he, 
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“fioldiors must be consulted; and I know, from oxperiencp, they 
have not the some boldness in undertaking a political measure 
that we have. We look to the benefit of our country, and risk 
our own fame every day to serve her ; a soldier obeys Lis orders, 
and no more.” Nelson’s experience at Corsica justified him in 5 
this harsh opinion ; he did not live to see the glorious days of the 
British army under Wellington. The army from Elba, consisting 
of 8,700 men, would do the business, he said, in three days, 
probably in much less time ; and he would undertake, with a very 
small squadron, to perform the naval part ; for, though the shore 10 
was not easy of access, the transports might run in and land the 
troops in one day. 

The report concerning the viceroy was unfounded ; but a homo- 
ward-bound Manilla ship put into Santa Cruz at this time, and 
the expedition was determined upon. It was not fitted out upon 15 
the scale which Nelson had proposed. Fonr ships of the lino, 
three frigates, and the Fox cutter, formed the squadron ; and he 
was allowed to choose such ships and ofiScers as he tliought proper. 

No troops were embarked ; the seamen and marines of the 
squadron being thought sufficient. His orders were to make a 20 
vigorous attack; but on no account to land in person, unless bis 
presence should be absolutely necessary. The plan was, that tho 
boats should land in the night between the fort on tho N. E. 
side of Santa Cruz Bay and the town, make themselves masters 
of that fort, and then send a summons to the governor. By 25 
midnight, the three frigates, having the force on board which 
was intended for this debarkation, approached within three miles 
of the place; but owing to a strong gale of wind in the offing, 
and a strong current against them in shore, they were not able 
to get within a mile of tho landing-place before daybreak ; and SO 
then they were seen, and their intention discovered, Tronbridgo 
and Bowen, with Captain Oldfield, of the marines, went upon 
this to consult with the admiral what was to be done ; and it 
was resolved that they should attempt to get possession of tho 
heights above tho fort. The frigates accordingly landed their 85 ■ 
men ; and Nelson stood in with the line-of-battle ships, meaning 
to batter the fort, for the purpose of distracting the attention 
of tho garrison. A calm and contrary current hindered him 
from getting within n league of the shore ; and the heights were 
by this time so secured, and manued with such o force, ns to be 40 • 
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judged unprficticaWe. Thns foiled in liis plnns by circarostanew 
of wind and tide, ho Blill conBidercd it n point of honour that 
Eomo attempt should bo made. This rros on tho 22nd of July ; 
ho re-embarhed his men that night, got tho ships on the 24th to 
5 anchor ohont Irro miles north of the tovm, and made show as if 
ho intended to attack tho heights. At six in the erening, aignal 
rras made for tho boats to prepare to proceed on the scrrico as 
prcTionsly ordered. 

"When this -was done, Nelson addressed a letter to the com- 
10 mander-in-chief— tho last rrhich was ever written with his right 
hand. “I shall not,” said he, "enter on the snbjcct why wo arc 
not in possession of Santa Cmz. Your partiality will give credit 
that all has hitherto been done which was possible, bnt without 
cuTcct. This night I, hnmble as I am, command the whole, des- 
15 tined to land under the batteries of the town j and to-morrow my 
head will probably be crowned either with lanrel or cypress. I 
have only to recommend Josiah Kisbet to yon and roy country. 
Tho Duke of Clarence, should I fall, will, I am confident, take a 
lively interest for my son-in-law, on his name being mentioned,” 
20 Perfectly aware how desperate a service this was likely to prove;, 
before he left the Thueus he called Lieutenant Nisbet, who had 
the watch on deck, into the cabin, that he might assist in arrang- 
ing and burning his mother’s letters. Perceiving that the young 
man was armed, ho earnestly begged him to remain behind- 
25 “ Should we both fall, Josiah,” said he, "what would become of 
your poor motlier? Tlie caro of tho Theteus falls to yon; stay, 
therefore, and take charge of her.” Kisbet replied, “ Sir, the 
ship must take care of herself; I will go with you to-night, if 1 
never go again.” 

30 Ho met his captains at supper on board tho Seahorse, Captain 
Freemantle, whose wife, whom ho had lately married in tho Medi- 
terranean, presided at table. At eleven o’clock the boats, con- 
taining between GOO and 700 men, with 180 ou board the Fox 
cnlter, and from seventy to eighty in a boat which had been 
35 taken the day before, proceeded in aix divisions toward tho tovm, 
condnntcd by aD the captains of the squadron except Freemantle 
and Bowen, who attended with Nelson to regulate and lead the 
way to tho attack. They were to land on the mole, and thence 
hasten, as fast as possible, into the great square ; then form, find 
do proceed as should bo found expedient. They were not discovered 
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tni flbont half-past one o’clock, when, being wllliin ‘half gun-shot 
of the landing-place. Nelson directed the boats to cast off from 
each other, give a hnzzab, and push for the shore. But the 
Spaniards were excellently well prepared ; the alarm-bells answered 
the Imzzah, and a fire of thirty or forty pieces of cannon, with '6 
musketry from one end of the town to tlio other, opened npon the 
invaders. Nothing, however, coidd check the intrepidity with 
which they advanced. The night was exceedingly dark, most Of 
the boats missed the mole, and went on shore through a raging 
surf, which stove all to the left of it. The admiral, Freemnntle, 10 
‘Thompson, Bowen, and fonr>or five other boats, found the molej 
'they stormed it instantly, and carried it, though it was 'defended, 

'as they imagined, by fouT'Or five hundred men. Its guns, which 
were six-and-twenty >ponnders, -were spiked ; but such a heavy fire 
of musketry and grape was kept up from the ‘Citndel and the 15 
houses at 'the head of the mole, that the assailants could not 
advance, and nearly all of them were killed or wounded. 

In the act of stepping out of the boat, Nelson i-cceived a shot 
'through the right elbow, and foil ; bnt, as he fell, he caught the 
sword, which he had just drawn, in his left band, determined '20 
never to part with it while he lived, for it had belonged to his 
undo, Captain Suckling, and he valued it like a relic. Nisbet, 
who Tvos close to him, placed him nt the bottom of the boat, and 
laid his hat over the shattered arm, lest the sight of the blood, 
which gushed out in great abundance, should increase his faint- 25 
ness. He then examined the wound, and, taking some silk 
handkerchiefs from his neck, bound them round tight above the 
lacerated vessels. Had it not been for this presence of mind in 
his son-in-law, Nelson must have perished. One of his bargemen, 
by name Lovel, tore his shirt into shreds, and made a sling with 80 
them for the broken limb. They then collected five other seamen, 
by whose ^issistanoe they .succeeded, at length, in getting the boat 
afloat ; -for it had grounded with the falling tide. Nisbet took 
one of the oars, and ordered the steersman to go close under the 
guns of the battery, that they might be safe from its tromendous,-85 
fire. Hearing his voice. Nelson roused himself, and desired to bo 
lifted up in the boat, that ho might look about him. Nisbet 
raised him up ; bnt nothing could bo soon except the firing of the 
gnns on shore, and what could be discerned by their flashes upon 
the stormy sea. In a few minutes a general shriek was heard 40 
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from the crew of the Fox, which had received a shot uader water, 
and went down. Ninety-sereH men were lost in her; eighty- 
three were saved, many by Nelson himself, whose exertions on 
this occasion greatly increased the pain and danger of his wound. 
5 The first ship which the boat could reach happened to be the 
Seahorse; bnt nothing could induce him to go on board, though 
he was assured that, if they attempted to row to another ship, it 
might be at the risk of his life. “ I had rather suffer death,” he 
replied, “than alarm Mrs. Freemantle, by letting her see me in 
10 this state, when I can give her no tidings whatever of her husband.” 
They pushed on for the Thttem. When they came alongside, ho 
peremptorily refused all assistance in getting on board, so 
impatient was he that the boat should return, in hopes that it 
might save a few more from the Fox, He desired to have only o 
15 single rope thrown over the side, which he twisted round his left 
hand, saying, “ Let me alone ; I have yet my legs loft, and ono 
arm. Toll the surgeon to make haste and get his instruments. 
1 know I must lose my right arm ; so the sooner it is off the 
better.” The spirit which he displayed in jumping up the ship’s 
20 side astonished everybody. 

Freemantle Lad been severely wounded in the right arm, soon 
after the admiral. Ho was fortunate enough to find a boat at the 
beach, and got instantly to his ship. Thompson was wounded ; 
Bowen killad, to the great regret of Nelson; as was also one of 
25 his own officers. Lieutenant Weatherhead, who had followed him 
from tho Agamemnon, and whom he greatly and deservedly 
esteemed. Tronbridge, meantime, fortunately for his party, missed 
the mole in the darkness, but pushed on shore under the batteries, 
close to tho south end of the citadel. Captain Waller, of the 
SO Emerald, and two or three other boats, landed at the same time. 
Tho surf was so high that many others put back. The boats • 
wore instantly filled with water and stove against the rooks ; and 
most- of tho ammunition in the men’s pouches was wetted. Having 
collected a few men, they pushed on to the great sgunre, hoping 
fi6 there to find the admiral and the rest of the force. The ladders 
were all lost, so that they could make no immediate attempt on 
the citadel ; but they sent a sergeant, with two of the town’s people, 
to summon it. This messenger never returned ; and Tronbridge, 
haring waited about an hour in painful expectation of his friends, 
40 marched to join Captains Hood and Miller, who had effected their 
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Innding to Hie sontli-Trcst. They llion ondcavonrert to proenre 
some intolligonco of the admiral and tlio rest of tho ofiicors, bnt 
witliont snccoss. By daybreak they had gathered together abont 
eighty marines, eighty pifcomcn, and 180 small-arm seamen— all 
tho snirirors of those who had made good tlioir landing. They 5 
obtained somo nmmnnition from tho prisoners whom they had 
taken, and marched on to try what could bo dono at tho citadel 
without ladders. They found all tho streets commanded by field- 
pieces and several thousand Spaniards, with about a hundred 
French, under arras, approaching by every nvonue. Finding 10 
himself without provisions, tho powder wot, and no possibility of 
obtaining either stores or reinforcements from tho ships, tho boats 
being lost, Troubridge, with groat presence of mind, sent Captain 
Samuel Hood with a flag of Iruco to tho governor, to say ho was 
prepared to burn the town, and wonld instantly sot fire to it if tho 15 
Spaniards approached one inch nearer. Tliis, however, if ho wero 
compelled to do it, ho should do with regret, for ho had no wish 
to injure tho inhabitants j and ho was ready to treat upon Ihcso 
terms — that tho British troops shonld rc-embark, with all their 
arms of every kind, and take thoir own boats, if they were saved, 20 
or bo provided with such others as might bo wanting; they, on 
thoir part, engaging that tho squadron shonld not molest the town, 
nor any of tho Canary Islands ; all prisoners on both sides to bo 
given up. When thoso terms wore proposed, tho governor made 
answer that tho English ought to surrender as prisoners of war; 25 
but Captain Hood replied ho was instnictcd to say that, if tho 
terms wore not accepted in five minutes. Captain Troubridgo 
would sot tho town on tiro, and attack tho Spaniards at tho point 
of tho bayonet. Satisfied with his success, which was, indeed, 
snflicicntly complete, and respeoling, like a bravo and honourable go 
man, tho gallantry of his enemy, tho Spaniard acceded to tho 
proposal. “ And hero,” says Nelson in Iiis joiinial, “ it is right 
wo should notice tho noblo and generous conduct of Don Juan 
Antonio Gutierrez, tho Spanish governor. Tho moment the terms 
wore agreed to, ho directed our wounded men to bo received into 35 
tho hospitals, and all our people to bo supplied with tho best 
provisions that coidd bo procured ; and made it Icnown that tho 
Sliips wore at liberty to send on shore, and purchase whatever 
refreshmonts they wore in want of during tho time they might bo 
oJT tho island.’’ A youth, by immo Don Bernardo Collagon, 41 ) 
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stripped iimself of his shirt to make bondngas for one of those 
jEJnglishinen against whom, not an honr before, he had been 
engaged in battle. Nelson wrote to thank the governor for the 
hnmanity which he had displayed. Presents were interchanged 
5 between them. Sir Horatio offered to take charge of his des- 
patohes for the Spanish- Government ; and thus aotnally became 
the first messenger to Spain of his own defeat. 

The total loss of the English, in killed, wonnded, and drowned, 
amonnted to two hundred and fifty. Nelson made no mention of 
10 his own wound in hia official despatches ; but in a private letter 
to Imrd St. Yincent, the first which he wrote with his left hand, 
he shows himself to have been deeply affected by tba failare of 
this enterprise. “ I am become,” he said, “ a harden to my 
friends, and naeleas to my conntry ; but by my last letter yon 
16 wBl perceive my anxiety for the promotion of my son-in-law, 
Josiah Nisbot, When I leave yonr command, I become dead to- 
the world ; ‘ I go hence, and am no more seen.' If from poor 
Bowen's loss you think it proper to oblige me, I rest confident 
yon win do it. The boy is under obligations to me ; bat he repaid 
20 me, by bringing me from the mole of Santa Crna. I hope yon wDl 
be able to give mo a frigate, to convey the remains of my carcase 
to England.” " A left-handed admiral,” he said, in a subsequent 
letter, “ will never again be considered os useful ; therefore the 
sooner I get to a very hnmble cottage the better, and make room 
26 for a sounder man to serve the State.” His first letter to Lady 
Nelson was written under the same opinion, but in a more cheerful 
strain. “ It was the chance of war,” said he, *' and I have great 
reason to be thankful ; and I know it will add mneh to your 
pleasure to find that Josiah, under God’s providence, was prin- 
80 cipally instrumental in saving my life. I shall not be surprised 
if I am neglected and forgotten : probably, I shall no longer be con- 
sidered as usefol ; however, I shall feel rich if I continue to enjoy 
your affection. I beg neither yon nor my father will think much of 
this mishap ; my mind has long been made up to snob on eventj’ 
85 His son-in-law, according to his -wish, was immediately 
promoted ; and honours enough to heal hia wonnded spirit 
awaited him in England. Letters were addressed to him by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and by his steady friend the 
Duke of Clarence, to congratulate him on his return, covered as- 
40 he was with glory. He assured the Duke, in his reply, that not 
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o-.Bcrap of that ardour rrith wliicli lio liad liilherto eerrod liis lung 
had beoa shot away* The freedom of the citiea of Bristol and 
London were transmitted to him ; ho was invested with the order 
of. the Bath, and received a pension of- £1000 a-year. The 
memorial which, as a matter of form, he was called upon to present 5 
on this occasion, exhibited on extraordinary catalogue of services 
performed during the war. It stated that he had been in four 
actions with the fleets of the enemy, and in three actions with 
boats employed in cutting out of harbour, in destroying vessels, 
and in taking three towns ; ho had served on shore with the army 10 
four months, and commanded the batteries at the sieges of Bastia 
and Oalvi ; he had assisted at the capture of seven sail of the 
lino, six frigates, four corvettes, eleven privateers; taken and 
destroyed near fifty sail of merchant-vessels : and actually been 
engaged against the enemy upwards of an hundred and twenty 15 
times ; in which service he had lost his right eye and right arm, 
and been severely wounded and bruised in his body. 

His sufferings from the lost limb were long and painfuL A 
nerve had been taken up in one of the ligatures at the time of 
the operation ; and the ligature, according to the practice of the 20 
French surgeons, was of silk, instead of waxed thread : this pro- 
duced a constant irritation and discharge ; and tho ends of the 
ligature being pulled every day, in hopes of bringing it away, 
occasioned fresh agony. Ho had scarcely any intermission of 
poin, day or night, for three months after his return to England. 25 
Lady Nelson, at his earnest request, attended the dressing his 
arm, till she had acquired sufficient resolution and skill to dress it 
herself. One night, during this state of suffering, after a day of 
constant pain, Nelson retired early to bed, in hope of enjoying 
some respite by means of laudanum. He was at that time lodging 80 
in Bond-street; and tho family was soon disturbed by n mob 
knocking loudly and violently at the door. The news of Duncan’s 
victory had been made public, and the house was not illuminated. 
But when the mob were told that Admiral Nelson lay there in 
bed, badly wounded, tho foremost of them made answer, “ Ton 85 
shall hear no more from us to-night;” and, in fact, tho fooling of 
laspcct and sympathy was communicated from one to another with 
such effect that, under the confusion of such a night, tho house 
was not molested again. 

About the end of November, alter a night of sound sleep, he 40 



foond tlie nnn nearly free from pain ; llic snr^fcon rras immediately 
sent for to examine it, and the ligalnro came array mith the 
slightest touch. Prom that time it began to heal. As soon as 
he thought his health established, he sent the following form, of 
5 thanksgiring to the minister of St. George’s, Hanover-sqaaro : — 
“ An officer desires to return thanks to Almighty God for his 
perfect recovery from a severe wound, and also for the many 
mercies bestowed on him.” 

Pot having been in England till now, since ho lost his eye, ho 
10 went to receive a year’s pay, as smart money, bnt could not obtain 
payment, hccanse he had neglected to bring a certificate from a 
surgeon, that the sight was actually destroyed. A little irritated 
that this form should bo insisted upon, hccanse, though the fact 
was not apparent, he thought it was snfficiently notorious, he 
15 procured a certificate, at the same time, for the loss of his arm, 
saying, “they might just as well doubt one as the other.” This 
put him in good hnmour with himself, and with tho clerk who 
had offended him. On his return to tho office, the clerk, finding 
it was only the annual pay of n captain, observed he thought it 
20 had been more. “ Oh,” replied Kelson, “ tliis is only for an eye 1 
In a few days I shall come for on arm ; and in a little time longer, 
God knows, most probably for a leg!” Accordingly, ho soon 
afterwards went, and, with perfect good hnmour, exhibited the 
certificate of the loss of his arm. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE. 


25 lx the court of Korton farm-honsc, a manor form to tho north- 
west of the village, on the white malms, stood within these 
twenty years a broad-leaved dm, or wych hazel, vJmus folio 
latissijno scabro of Pay, which, though it had lost a considerable 
leading bough in the great storm in the year 1703, eqnal to a 
SO moderate tree, yet, when felled, contained eight loads of timber; 
and being too bulky for n carriage, was sawn off at seven feet 
above the hntt, where it measured near eight feet in diameter. 
This elm I mention, to show to what a bulk planted elms may 
attain ; as this tree must certaiely have been such, from its sitna- 
55 tion. In the centre of the village, and near the church, is n 
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square piece of ground, surrounded by houses, and vulgarly called 
the Plestor. In tho midst of this spot stood, in olden times, a 
vast oak, with a short squat body, and huge horizontal arms, 
extending almost to tho extremity of the area. This venerable 
tree, snrronnded with stone stops, and seats above them, was the 5 
delight of old and young, and a place of much resort in summer 
evenings ; where the former sat in grave debate, while the latter 
frolioked and danced before them. Long might it have stood, had 
not the amazing tempest in 1703 overturned it at once, to tho 
infinite rcgi-et of tho inhabitants, and the vicar, who bestowed 10 
several pounds in setting it in its place again : but all his care 
could not avail ; the tree sprouted for a time, then withered and 
died. This oak I mention, to show to what a bulk planted oaks 
also may arrive ; and planted this tree must certainly have been, 
as appears from what is known concerning tho antiquities of the 15 
village. 

On tho Blaokmoor estate there is a small wood called Losel’s, 
of a few acres, that was lately furnished with a set of oaks of a 
peculiar growth and great value : they wore tall and taper like 
firs, but, standing near together, had very small heads, — only a 20 
little brush, without any large limbs. About twenty years ago, 
tho bridge at the Toy, near Hampton Conrt, being much decayed, 
some trees were wanted for the repairs, that were fifty feet long 
without bongh, and would measure twelve inches diameter at tho 
little end. Twenty such trees did a purveyor find in this little 25 
wood, with this advantage, that many of them answered tho 
description at sixty feet These trees were sold for £20 a piece. 

In tho centre of this grove there stood on oak, which, though 
shapely aud tall on the whole, bulged out into a large excrescence 
about the middle of the stem. On this a pair of ravens had fixed 30 
their residence for such a series of years, that the oak was dis- 
tinguished by the title of tho Eavou Tree. Many were tho 
■attempts of the neighbouring youths to get at this eyrie ; the 
difficulty whetted their inclinations, and each was ambitious of 
Burmounting the arduous task. But when they arrived at the 35 
swelling, it jutted out so in their way, and was so far beyond 
their grasp, that the most daring lads wore awed, and acknow- 
ledged tho undertaking to be too hazardous. So the ravens built 
on, nest upon nest, in perfect secuiity, till the fatal day arrived 
in which tho wood was to bo levelled. It was in tho month dO 
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of Febrn^, wlion ’thoso ibirfls WEnnlly 'Bit Tho Eaw wob 
T ipplied to tbo butt, tbo TTcdgcsTrero inserted into the opening, 
■the woods echoed to the hcary blows of the beetle, or mallot, tho 
tree nodded to its fall ; hut still tho dam sat on. At last, when 
h it gave way, tho bird^s flung from her nest ; and, though her 
■parental affection deserved a better fate, was whipped down by 
"the twigs, which brought her dead to llie ground. 


Seleoiise, Jv-ly 8, 1773. 

Dein Sm, — Some young men went down lately to n pond on tho 
Torgo of "Wolmer Forest to hunt flappers, or young wild ducts, 
lO-many of which they caught, and, among the rest, some very 
minute yet well-fledged wild fowls alive, which,-npon examination, 
I found to be teals. I did not know till then that te.als-ever bred 
in the south of England, and was much pleased with the dis- 
covery ; this 1 loot upon as a great stroke in natural history. 

15 "We have had, over since I can remember, a pair of white 
owls that constantly breed under the eaves of this church. As 
I have paid good attention to the tnnnner of life of these birds 
during their season of breeding, which lasts the summer through, 
the following remarks may not perhaps bo unacceptable. About 
20 an hour before sunset (for then the mice begin to run) they 
sally forth in guest of prey, and hunt all round the hedges of 
meadows and small enclosures for them, which seem to be their 
only food. In this irregular country wo can stand -on an emi- 
nence, and see them beat the fields over like a setting-dog, and 
25 often drop down in the grass or com. I have minuted theso 
birds with my watch for an hour together, and have found that 
they return to their nest, the one or tho other of them, about 
once in five minutes ; reflecting, at tho same time, on the adroit- 
ness that every animal is possessed of, as far as regards the wfell- 
£0 bemg of itself and offspring. But a piece of address which they 
show when they retnm loaded, should not, I think, bo passed over 
in silence. As they take their prey with their claws, so they 
carry it in their claws to their nest ; but, as the feet are neces- 
sary in tbeir ascent under the tiles, they constantly perch first 
85 on the roof of the chancel, and shift the mouse from their claws 
to their hill, that tho feet moy be at liberty to take hold of the 
plate on the wall, as they arc risbg under the eaves. 
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Wliite owls Beem not (but in this I nm not positive) to hoot 
at nil ; nil that clamorous hooting appears to mo to como from 
the Tvood kinds. The white owl docs indeed snore and hiss in a 
tremendous manner ; and these menaces well answer the intention 
of intimidating ; for I have known a whole village up in arms 6 
on such nn occasion, imagining the churohyard to be full of 
goblins and spectres. White owls also often scream horribly as 
they dy along : from this screaming, probably, arose the common 
people’s imaginary species of screech-owl, which they supor- 
stitionsly think attends the windows of dying persons. The 10 
plumage of the remigos of the wings of every species of owl that 
I have yet examined, is remarkably soft and pliant. Perhaps it 
may be necessary that the wings of these birds should not make 
much resistance or rushing, that they may be able to steal 
through tho air unheard upon a nimble and watchful quarry. 15 

While I am talking of owls, it may not bo improper to mention 
what I was told by a gentleman of the county of Wilts. As 
they were grubbing a vast hollow pollard ash, that had been tho 
mansion of owls for centuries, he discovered at the bottom a mass 
of matter that at first ho could not account for. After some 20 
examination, he found that it was a congeries of tho bones of 
mice, (and perhaps of birds and bats,) that had been heaping 
together for ages, being cast up in pellets out of tho crops of 
many generations of inhabitants. For owls cast up the bones, 
fur, and feathers of what they devour, after the manner of hawks. 26 
He believes, ho told me, that there were bushels of this kind of 
sn’ stance. 

When brown owls hoot, their throats swell as big as an hen’s 
egg. I have known an owl of this species live a full year with- 
out any water. Perhaps tho case may bo the same with all birds 30 
of prey. When owls fly, they stretch out their legs behind them, 
ns a balance to their large heavy heads ; for, as most nocturnal 
birds have large eyes and ears, they must have large heads to 
contain them. Large eyes, I presume, are necessary to collect 
every ray of light, and largo concave ears to command tho 35 
smallest degree of sound or noise. 

The Jiiriindines are ' a most inoffensive, harmless, entertaining, 
social, and useful tribe of birds ; they touch no fruit in our 
gardens ; delight, all except one species, in attaching themselves 
to our houses ; amuse - us with their migrations, songs, and 40 
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marvellous a^ily ; nnd clear our outlets from tlio annoyances of 
gnats and other troublesome insects. Some districts in tlie-Soutlj 
Seas, near Quiaq^uil, are desolated, it seems, by tbe infinite swanna 
of venonions mosquitoes, which fill the air, and render those 
■5 coasts insupportable. It would be worth inquiring, whether any 
species of himndinu is found in these regions. Whoever con- 
templates the myriads of insects that sport in the sunbeams of a 
summer evening in this countiy, will soon be convinced to what 
a degree our atmosphere would be choted with them were it not 
10 for tlie friendly interposition of the swallow tribe. 

Many species of birds have their peculiar lice : but the hirun- 
dines alone seem to be annoyed with dipterous insects which infest 
every species, and are so large, in proportion to themselves, that 
they must be ertreraely irksome and injurious to them. These 
15 are the hippobosas htrundinis, with narrow subnlsted wings, 
abounding in every nest ; and are hatched by the warmth of the 
bird’s own body during incubation, and crawl about under its 
feathers, 

A species of them is familiar to horsemen in the south of 
SO England, under the name of forest-fly, and, to some, of side-fly,' 
from its running sideways, like a crab. It creeps under the tails 
and about the groins of horses, which, at their first coming out 
of the north, are rendered holf frautio by the tickling sensation ; 
while our oam breed little regards them. 

25 The curious Keaumur discovered the large eggs, or rather 
p«p(E, of these flies, as big ns the flies themselves, which ho 
hatched in his own bosom. Any person that wfll take the 
trouble to examine the old nests of either species of swallows, 
may find in them the black shining cases, or skins, of the pupm 
80 of these insects •, but, for other particulars, too long for this 
place, we refer the reader to L' Hitloire (T Instclts of that admi- 
rable entomologist. — ^Xom. iv. pi. 11. 


Sbi-bouke, Mop. 2, 1778- 
Dsan 8ir,— In obedience to your injunctions, leitdown to give 
you some account of the house-martin, or martlet j and, if my 
’85 moaography of this little domestio and familiar bird should hap- 
pen to meet with your approbation, I may probably soon extend 
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my inquiries to tlio rest of the British hirundinu, -^tha ewftUow, 
the swift, and the bank-martin. 

A few honse-martins begin to appear ahont the 16th of April ; 
nsnally some few days later than the swallow. For some time 
after they appear, the hirundines in general pay no attention to 6 
the business of nidifioation, but play and sport about, either to 
recruit from the fatigue of their journey, if they do migrate at all, 
or else that their blood may recover its true tone and texture 
after it has been so long benumbed by the severities of winter. 
About the middle of May, if tho weather be fine, the martin 10 
begins to think in earnest of providing a mansion for its family. 
The ernst or shell of this nest seems to be formed of such dirt or 
loam as comes most readily to hand, and is tempered and wrought 
together with little bits of broken straws, to render it tongh and 
tenacions. As this bird often builds against n perpendicular 15 
wall, without any projecting ledge under it, it requires its utmost 
eflorts to get the first foundation firmly fixed, so that it may 
safely carry tho snperslructuro. On this occasion the bird not 
only clings with its claws, hut partly supports itself by strongly 
inclining its tail against tho wall, making that a fnlorum ; and, 20 
thus steadied, it works and plasters the materials into the face of 
tho brick or stone. But, then, that this work may not, while it 
is soft and green, pull itself down by its own weight, the provident 
architect has prudence and forbearance enough not to advance 
her work too fast; but, by building only in the morning, and by 25 
dedicating the rest of the day to food and amusement, gives it 
sufficient time to dry and harden. About half an inch seems to 
ho sufficient layer for a day. Thns, careful workmen, when they 
build mud-walls (informed at first, perhaps, by these little birds,) 
raise but a moderate layer at a time, and then desist, lest the 30 
work should become top-heavy, and so be ruined by its own 
weight. By this method, in about ten or twelve days, is formed 
an hemispheric nest, with a small aperture towards tho top, — 
strong, compact, and warm, and perfectly fitted for nil the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. But, then, nothing is more 85- 
common than for the house-sparrow, ns soon ns the shell is finish- 
ed, to seize on it ns its own, to eject tho owner, and to lino it 
after its own manner. 

After so much labour is bestowed in erecting a mansion, as 
nature seldom works in vain, martins will breed on, for several 40 
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years together, in the same nest, where it happens to ho well 
eholtered and sccuro from the injuries of weather. The shell, or 
crust, of the nest is a sort of rustic-work, full of bnohs and 
protuberances on the outside; nor is the inside of those that I 
Shave examined smoothed with any exactness at all; but is 
rendered soft and warm, and fit for incubation, by a lining of 
small straws, grasses, and feathers ; and somolimos by a bed 
of moss iuterworon with wool. 

At first, when the young are hatched, and arc in a naked 
10 and helpless condition, the parent birds, with tender assiduity, 
carry out what comes away from their young. Were it not for 
this afiectionate cleanliness, the nestlings would soon bo burnt np 
and destroyed, in so deep and hollow a nest, by their own causlio 
excrement. In the quadruped creation, the same neat precaution 
16 is made use of ; particularly among dogs and cats, where the 
dams lick away what proceeds from their young. But, in birds, 
there seems to bo a particular provision, that the dung of nest- 
lings is enveloped in a tough kind of jelly, and, therefore, is tho 
easier conveyed off, without soiling or daubing. Yet, as Nature 
20 is cleanly in aU her ways, tho young perform this ofllce for them- 
selves in a little time, by thrusting their tails out at the aperture 
of their nest. 

As tho young of small birds presently arrive at their f/Xnr/a 
or full growth, they soon become impatient of confinement, and 
25 sit all day with their heads out at the orifice, where the dams, by 
clinging to the nest, supply them with food from morning to 
night. For a time, the young are fed on tho wing by their 
parents : but the feat is done by so quick and almost imper- 
ceptible a sleight, that a person must liave attended very exactly 
30 to their motions, before he would be able to perceive it. As soon 
as the young are able to shift for themselves, the dams immediate- 
ly turn their thoughts to the business of a second brood ; while 
the first flight, shaken off and rejected by their nurses, congregate 
in great flocks, and are tho birds that are seen clustering and 
36 hovering, on sunny mornings, and evenings, round towers and 
steeples, and on the roofs of churches and houses. These cong^re- 
gations usually begin to take place about the first week, in 
August ; and, therefore, we may conclude that, by that time, 
the first flight is pretty well over. The young of this species do 
4 jQ not quit their abodes altogether ; but the more forward birds 
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get abroad some days before tbo rest. These, approaching tho 
caves of buildings, and playing about before them, make peoplo 
think that several old ones attend one nest. They ore often 
capricious in fixing on a nesting-place, beginning many edifices, 
and leaving them unfinished ; but, when once a nest is completed in a 5 
sheltered place, it serves for several seasons. Those which breed 
in a ready-finished house get the start, in hatching, of those that 
build now, by ten days or a fortnight. These industrious arti- 
ficers are at their labours in the long days before four in the 
morning : when they fix their materials, they plaster them on 10 
with their chins, moving their heads with a quick vibratory 
motion. They dip and wash as they fiy sometimes, in very hot 
weather, but not so frequently as swallows. It has been observed, 
that martins usually bnild to a north-east or north-west aspect, 
that the heat of tho snn may not crack and destroy their nests ; 15 
but instances are also remembered where they bred for many years 
in vast abaudauca in an hot stifled inn-yard, against a wall facing 
to the south. 

Birds in general are wise in their choice of situation ; but, in 
this neighbourhood, every summer, is seen a strong proof to the 20 
contrary, at an house without eaves, in an exposed district, where 
some martins build, year by year, in the comers of the windows. 
But, as tho corners of those windows (which face to the south- 
east and south-west) are too shallow, the nests are washed down 
every hard min ; and yot these birds drudge on to no purpose, 25 
from summer to summer, without changing their aspect or house. 

It is a piteous sight to see them labouring when half their nest 
is washed away, and bringing dirt “ generis lapsi sarcire ruinas.” 
Thus is instinct a most wonderfully unequal faculty ; in some 
instances so much above reason ; in other respects, so far below SO 
it 1 Martins love to frequent towns, especially if there are great 
lakes and rivers at hand ; nay, they oven affect the close air of 
London. And I have not only seen them nesting in tho Borough, 
hut even in tho Strand and Fleetstreot ; but, then, it was obvious, 
from the dinginess of their aspect, that their feathers partook of 85 
the filth of that sooty atmosphere. Martins are, by far, the least 
agile of the four species ; their wings and tails are short, and, 
therefore, they are not capable of such surprising turns, and 
quick and glancing evolutions, as the swallow. Accordingly, 
they make use of a placid, easy motion, in a middle region of the 40 
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air, Eeldom monnting to any great height, and never ffffeeping 
along together over the enrfaco of the ground or Tvater. They 
do not Tvander far for food, but affect Eholtered districts, over 
some lake, or under Bome lianging wood, or in some hollow vale, 
6 especially in windy weather. Tlioy breed the latest of all the 
swallow kind ; in 1772, they had nestlings on to October the 
twenty-first, and are never without unfledged young as late as 
Michaelmas. 

As the summer declines, the congregating flocks increase in 
10 numbers daily by the constant accession of the second broods ; 
till at last they swarm in myriads upon myriads round the 
villageB on the Thames, darkening the face of the sky ns they 
frequent the nits of that river, where they roost. They retire, the 
bulk of them I mean, in vast flocks together, about the beginning 
16 of October ; but have appeared, of late years, in a considerable 
flight, in this neighbourhood, for one day or two, as late ns 
November the third and sixth, after they were supposed to have 
been gone for more than a fortnight. They, therefore, withdraw 
with us the latest of any species. Unless these birds are very 
20 short-lived, indeed, or unless they do not return to the district' 
whore they are bred, they must undergo vast devastation somehow 
and somewhere ; for the birds that return yearly bear no manner 
of proportion to the birds that retire. 

House-martins aro distinguished from their congeners by 
26 having their logs covered with soft downy feathers down to their 
toes. They are no songsters, but twitter, in a pretty, inward, 
soft manner, in their nests. Daring the time of breeding, they 
are often greatly molested with fleas. 


Dear Sin, — The house-swallow, or chimney-swallow, is, 
SO undoubtedly, the first comer of all the British hirundines : and 
appears in general oh or about the 13lh of April, as I have 
remarked from many years’ observation. Not but now and then 
a straggler is seen much earlier ; and, in particular, when I was 
a boy, I observed a sirallow for a whole day together on a sunny 
SSWOrm Shrove-Tuesday ; which day could not fall out later than 
the middle of March, and often happened early in Febrnary. 

It is worth remarking, time these birds are seen first about 
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laTcea ntlct mlll-jwntls ; nml it it also very pnrlicnlnr, (Imt, 5f th''FO 
cnrljr viailora Impi'cu to fiutt froat nntl pnow, na nat tlto ca*c of 
Iho two dreadful spriuga of 1770 and 1771, they itniioiliatcly 
witlidravr for a time ; a circiimatanco tiiia, nuicli more in favour 
of liiding than tnigTalion ; since it is ninch more prohahlo that n G 
bird ehould retire to its hybcrnncnlmn just at hand, than return 
for a week or two only to warmer latitude*. 

Tlic swallow, though called tho chitnncy-swallow, by no mc.ms 
builds altogollicr in chimneyp, but often within barns and ont- 
bouBCS, against the rafters; and eo ehc did in Virgil’s time, — 10 

, , — “ Ante 

GarruLs unSni tlfTuls nlilo* mnrcn'lfl) LIrueJo. 

“ Before the noisy «wa1iow'« nest depend*, 

From the »lron;t beam that ihroagh tho roof crlfladi.’’ 

In Sweden, Phe bnilda m bams, and is called ladu ticala (tho 
barn-swallow), Ucsidcs, in tlie warmer parts of Ihirope, tbero areno 
cbimiicyB to lionscs, except Iboy arc English-bnilt. In these 
countries sho constructs her nest in porchci, and gateways, and 
galleries, and open halls. 15 

Ilero and there a bird may affect some odd, peculiar place; 
ns we hare known a swallow build down tbo shaft of an old well, 
tbrough which chalk had been formerly drawn up, for the pnrpo.'o 
of manure; hnt, in gcsicral, with n« lliis hirvnilo hrerds in chim- 
neys, and loves to liaunl those Blncke where tliero is a constant 20 
fire — no donbl for the rake of warmth. Not that it can subsist 
in tbo immediate shaft wbero (hero Ls a fare; but prefers ono 
ndjoiiaing to tbal of tho kitchen, mad disreg.nrds the perpetual 
smoko of that funnel, aa I have often observed with some degree 
of wonder. 25 

Five or sax, or more feet down tbo claimney, does this lilllo 
biral begin to form her ne;l, about tbo middle of May, which 
consists, like that of the house-marlin, of a crust or shell com- 
posed of dirt or mud, mixed wain short pieces of straw, to renda-r 
it tough and permanent ; with this difference, that wherenB the go 
shell of llao martin is nearly beraiopherie, that of tbo swallow ia 
open at the top, and like half a deep dish ; this nest is lined with 
fine grasses and feathers, which arc often collected ns they float 
in tho air. 
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Wonderful is the niMrc's Tvliieli tin’s ndroit Mrd fliow nil dnj 
long, in n'ccnding nnd dcscenilin;; '.ritli security tlirnugli lo nnr- 
row (I pass. Wlicn hovering over the inniilh of the funnel, tho 
TiLrations of her vrings noting on the confined nir, oee.nsion & 
6 rumbling like thunder. It is not iinprobahln that tho dnm nib- 
mits to this inconvenient Rituntion ro lovr in the shnft in order to 
Bccnro I)rr broods from rapacions lu’rd*, nnd )iarticnlarly from 
owls, which frequently full down chimneys, perhaps in nltempiiiig 
to gel at these nestlings. 

10 The swallow lays from fonr to siv while egg«, doited with red 
specks ; nnd hrings out her first hrood nbenl the last week in 
June, or tho first week in July. Tiie progr,'S»ivo method hy 
which the young arc inlrodnced ki!o life, is very amusing : first, 
they emerge from the shaft with diflicnlly cnongh, nnd cfien fall 
15 down into the rooms below: for n d.\v or so, they nre fed on tho 
chimney-top, nud then nro conducted to the dead lenders hnngh 
of some tree, where, silling in n row, fhoy nre attcndeil with 
great assiduity, and may then bo called perch "ra. In a day or 
two more, they become fliers, but nro still nnnldc to take their 
20 own food; tberefore, they ploy nb;iut near llio plncc where Ute 
dams arc hawking for flics ; nnd when n monihfnl is collected, 
at a certain signal given, tho dam nnd the nestling ndvnnce, 
rising towards each other, and mccling at nu angle, the young 
one all tho while uttering such n little quick note of gralitndo 
25 2 nd complacency, tlial a person must have paid very little rc.gatd 
to the wonders of Nature that has not often remarked this feat. 

Tiro dam betakes herself immedi.itcly to the hnsincss of a 
second brood as soon os sbo is disengaged from her fir.st, which 
at onco associates with iho first broods of hon'C-marlins, nnd 
80 with them congregates, clustering on snnny roofs, towers, nnd 
trees. This Imiindo brings out her second brood towards tho 
middle nnd end of August. 

All tiro summer long is the swallow a most inslructivo pattern 
of unwearied indnslry nnd ofTcclion ; for, from morning lo night, 
35 whtlo tlrcro is a famtiy to bo supported, sbo spends tiro wbolo day 
in skimming close to tbo ground, nnd exerting tiro most sudden 
tnrms and quick ovolrrtions. Avenues, nnd long wnlks, under 
hedges, and paslttrc-fields, and mown meadows where cattle graze, 
are her delight, especially if there nro trees interspersed, bccanso 
40 in such spots insects most abound. "Wlren n fly is taken, n smart 
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mnp from Ler bill is beard, resembling the noise at tbo sbulling 
of n ■rrntch-case ; bnt the motion of tbo mandibles is too quick 
for tbo eye. 

The B'lvnllow, probably tbo malo bird, is tbo oxenbitor to bonsc- 
martins and other little birds, announcing the approach of birds 6 
of prey ; for as soon ns an hnvfk appears, irith a shrill alarming 
note bo calls all tbo sirnllows and martins about him, ivbo pursuo 
in a body, and buffot and strike their enemy till they have driven 
him from tbo village, darting down from above on bis back, and 
rising in a perpendicular lino in porfeot security. This bird also 10 
will sound tbo alarm and strike at cats when they climb on tbo 
roofs of houses, or otberwiso approach tbo nests. Each species 
of hirundo drinks ns it flics along, sipping tho snrfnco of tbo 
water ; but tho swallow alone, in general, washes on tho wing, by 
dropping into a pool for many times togothcr. In very hot 15 
weather, house-martins and bnnk-mnrtins dip and wash a little, 

Tho swallow is a delicate songster, and, in soft sunny weather, 
sings both perching and flying ; on trees in a kind of concert, 
and on chimney-tops; is also a bold flier, ranging to distant 
downs and commons oven in windy weather, which the other 20 
species seem much to dislike; nay, oven frequenting exposed sea- 
port towns, and making little excursions over tho salt water. 
Horsemen on wide downs ore often closely attended by a little 
party of swallows for miles togothcr, which play before and 
behind them, sweeping around, and collecting all tho skulking 25 
insects that are roused by tho trampling of tbo horses’ feet. 
"Wlicn tho wind blows bard, without this expedient, they are often 
forced to settle to pick up their lurking prey. 

This species feeds much on little cdleoptera, as well as on gnats 
and flies, and often settles on dug ground, or paths, for gravels to 80 
grind and digest its food. Before they depart, for some weeks, 
to a bird they forsake houses and chimneys, and roost in trees, 
and usually withdraw about tho beginning of October, though 
some few stragglers may appear on at times till tbo first week in 
November. 35 

Borne few pairs haimt the new and open streets of London 
next tho fields, bnt do not enter, like tbo bouso-martin, tho close 
and crowded parts of tbo city. 

Both malo and femolo aro distinguished from their congeners by 
the length and forkedness of their tails. They are undoubtedly -40 

n 
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tlio most nimble of ell tbe species j nnd when tno male pnr- 
siies the female in aworotis chase, they then go beyond their 
tisnal speed, and exert a rapidity almost too quick for the eyo to 
follow. 

5 After this circumstimtinl detail of the life and discerning 
<rropyrj''of the swttllow, I shall add, for your further amusement, 
an anecdote or two, not much in favour of her sagacity. 

A certain swallow built, for two years together, on the handles 
bf a pair of ganlen-shoars, that were stuck up against the boanls 
10 in an out-honse, and therefore must have (had) her nest spoiled 
whenever that implement was wanted. And, what is stranger 
atlU, another bird of the same species built its nest on tbe wings 
and body of an owl, that bapponod by accident to hang dead and 
dry from the rafter of n bam. This owl, with the nest on its 
15 wings, and with eggs in the nest, was brought ns a curiosity 
worthy the most elegant private ninsonm in Great Britain. The 
owner, struck with the oddity of the sight, furnished the bringcr 
with a large shell, or conch, desiring him to fix it jnst whore the 
owl hung. The person did as he was ordered ; and the following 
20 jenr, a pair, probably tbe same pair, bnilt their nest in the conch, 
and laid tlieir eggs. 

The owl and the conch make a strange, grotesque appearance, 
and are not the least curious specimens in that wonderfi collec- 
tion of art and nature. 

25 Thus is instinct in animals, taken tbe Icast.out of its way, an 
uudislingnisbiiig, limited faculty, and blind to every cirenmstanoo 
that does not immediately respect self-preservation, ordead at 
once to tbe propagation or support of their spsoiss. 


Duin Snt,— Tliere is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the brute 
SO creation, independent of sexual attachment : tbe congregation 
uf gregarious birds in the winter is a remarkable instance. 

Many horses, though qniet with company, will not stay one 
minnte in a field by themselves : the strongest fences cannot 
restrain, them. My neighbour’s horse will not only not stay by 
86 himself abroad, but he will not bear to be left nlone in a strange 
stable, without discovering the utmost impatience, and endeavour- 
ing to break the rack and manger with his fore feet. Ho kao 
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lecn Icuown to leap out at n stable-window, tbrongli wliicb dung 
was tlirown, after company ; and yet, in other respects, is remark- 
nbly qnict. Oxen and cows will not fatten by thcmsclrcB ; but 
will neglect the finest pasture that is not recommended by 
society. It would bo needless to instance in sheep, which con- 5 
stantly flock together. 

But this propensity seems not to bo confined to animnb of the 
same species ; for we know a doe, still alive, that was brought 
np from a little fawn with a dairy of cows ; with them it goes 
n-fiold, and with them it returns to the yard. The dogs of the 10 
house take no notice of this doer, being used to her ; but, if 
strange dogs como by, a chase ensues ; while the roaster smiles 
to sec his favourite securely leading her pursuers over hedge, or 
gale, or stile, till she returns to the cows, who, with fierce low- 
iiigs, and mouaolng horns, driro tho aisailants quite out of the 15 
pasture. 

Even great disparity of kind and sire does not always prevent 
social odvances and mutual fellowship. For n very intelligent 
and observatit person has assured me, that in the former part of 
his life, keeping but ono horse, ho happened also on a time to 20 
havo but one solitary hen. These two incongruous animals spent 
much of their time together, in o lonely orchard, where they saw 
no creature but each other. By degrees, an apparent regard 
began to take bclwoon these two sequestered individuals. Tho 
fowl would opproaoh the quadruped with notes of complacency, 25 
rubbing herself gently against his legs ; while tho horse would 
look down with satisfaction, and movo with the greatest caution 
and circumspection, lest ho should traraplo on his diminutive 
companion. Tlius, by mutual good offices, each scorned to con- 
sole tho vacant hours of tho other : so that Milton, when ho 80 
puts tho following sentiment in the mouth of Adam, seotos to be 
somewhat mistaken : — 

“ Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl. 

So well converse, nor with tbo ox tbo ape." 


SriiDonNB, Dec. 12, 1775. 

Deab Sin, — Wo had in this village, luoro than twenty years ago, 
an idiot boy, whom I well remember, who, from a child, showed 
a strong propensity to bees ; they were his food, his nmnsoment, 85 
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■Lis sole object. And ns people of tbis cast hare celdom more 
than one point in view, so tbis lad exerted all bis few faculties on 
this one pursuit. In the winter be dozed away bis time, within 
his father’s bouse, by the fire-side, in a kind of torpid state, 

5 seldom departing from the chimney-corner ; but in tbo summer • 
be was all alert, and in q^nest of bis game in the fields, and on 
sunny hanks. Honey-bees, humble-bees, and wasps, were bis 
prey wherarer he found them : he had no apprehensions from 
their stings, but would seize them with naked hands, and at once 
10 disarm them of their weapons, and suck their bodies for the 
sake of their honey-bags. Sometimes be would fill his bosom, 
between his shirt and his skin, with a number of these captives : 
and sometimes would confine them in bottles. He was n very 
meropt apiaster, or bee-bird ; and very injurious to men that kept 
15 bees ; for he would slide into their bee-gardens, and sitting down 
before the stools, would rap with his finger on the hives, and so 
take the bees as they came out. He has been known to over- 
turn hives for the sake of honey, of which he was passionately 
fond. W here metheglin was making, he wonld linger round the 
20 tubs and vessels, begging a draught of what he called bee-wine. 
As he ran about, he used to make a humming noise with his lips, 
resemblmg the buzzing of bees. This lad was lean and sallow, 
and of a cadaverous complexion ; and, except in his favourite 
pursuit, in which he was wonderfully adroit, discovered no manner 
25 of understanding. Had his capacity been better, and directed to 
tbe some object, ho had perhaps abated mnch of our wonder at 
the feats of a more modem exhibiter of bees ; and we may justly 
say of him now, 

“Thou, 

Had thy presiding star propitious shone, 

' Sbouldst Wildman be.” 

When a tall yontb, he was removed from hence to a distant 
50 village, where he died, os I understand, before he arrived at 
manhood. 
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These views ware fortified, it is said, by the counsels of a 
soldier named Botello, wlio professed the mysterious science of 
judicial astrology. He had gained credit with the army by 
some predictions which had been verified by the events ; tliose 
6 lucky hits which make chance pass for calculation with the 
credulous multitude. This man recommended to his counttjmcn 
by all means to evacuate the place in the niglit, as the hour most 
propitious to them, although he should perish in it The event 
proved the astrologer better acquainted with his own horoscope 
10 than with that of others. 

It is possible Botcllo's predictions had some weight in deter- 
mining the opinion of CorWs. Superstition was the feature of 
the age, and the Spanish general, as we have seen, had a full 
measure of its bigotry. Se,asons of gloom, moreover, dispose the 
13 mind to a ready acquiescence in the marrellons. It is, however, 
quite as probable that he made nse of the astrologer’s opinion, 
finding it coincided with his own, to infinence that of his men, 
and inspire them with higher confidence. At all events, it was 
decided to abandon the city that very night. 

20 The general's first care was to provide for the safe transport- 
ation of the treasure. Many of the common soldiers had con- 
verted their share of the prize, as we have seen, into gold 
chains, coUara, or other ornaments, whieh they easily carried 
about their persons. But the royal fifth, together with that of 
2o Corlis himself, and much of tbs rich booty of the principal 
cavaliers, had been converted into bars and wedges of solid gold, 
and deposited in one of the strong apartments of the palace- 
Cortis delivered the share belonging to the Crown to the royal 
oTicers, assigning them one of the strongest horses, and a guard 
SO of Castilian soldiers to transport it Still, much of the treasure 
belonging both to the Crown and to individuals was necessarily 
abandoned, firom the want of adequate means of conveyance. 
The metal lay scattered in shining heaps along the floor, exciting 
the cupidity of the soldiers. “Take what yon will of it,” said 
35 Cort& to his men. "Better you should have it than these 
Jfesiean hounds. But be careful not to overload yourselves. 
He travels safest in the dark night who travels lightest." His 
own more wary followers took heed to his counsel, helping them- 
selves to a few articles of least bulk, though, it might be, of greatest 
40 value. But the troops of Narvaez^ pining for liebes, of which 
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they lifcd hewd so much, and liitterto seen so little, allowed no 
Buch discretion. To them it Bcomed oa if the veiy mines of 
Mexico were turned up before them, and, rusliing on the treacher- 
ous spoil, they greedily loaded themaelv'es with as much of it, 
not merely os they could accommodate about their persons, but 6 
ns they could stow away in wallets, boxes, or any ether mode 
of conveyance at their disposal. 

Corlis next arranged the order of march. The van, composed 
of two hundred Spanish foot, he placed under the command 
of the valiant Gonznlo de Sandoval, supported by Diego de Ordaz, 10 
Francisco do Lujo, and about twenty other cavaliers. The 
rearguard, constituting the strength of the infantry, was intrust- 
ed to Pedro do Alvarado, and Velasquez do Leon. The general 
himself took charge of the “ battle,” or centre, in which wont 
the baggage, some of the heavy guns, most of which, however, 15 
remained in the rear, the treasure, and the prisoners. These 
consisted of a sou and two daughters of Montezuma, Caenma, 
the deposed lord of Tozouco, and several other nobles, whom 
Cortis retained os important pledges in his future negotiations 
with the enemy. The Tlasoalans were distributed pretty equally 20 
among the threo divisions ; and Cortes had under his immediate 
command a hundred picked soldiers, his own veterans most 
attached to his service, who, with Christovol de Olid, Francisco 
do Morla, Alonso de Avila, and two or three other cavaliers, formed 
a select corps, to act wherever occasion might require. 2B 

The general had already superintended the oonstruotlon of 
a portable bridge to be laid over the open onnals in the causeway. 
Tins was given in charge to on officer named Magarino, with 
forty soldiers under his orders, all pledged to defend the passage 
to the last extremity. The bridge was to be taken up when SO 
the entire army had crossed one of the breaches, and transported 
to the next. There wore three of these openings in the cause- 
way, and most fortunate would it have been for tho expedition 
if tho foresight of tho commander had provided the same number 
of bridges, 'But the labour would have been great, and time 36 
was short. 

At midnight tho troops were under arms, in readiness for the 
march. Mass was performed by father Olmedo, who invoked 
the protection of the Almighty through the awful perils of the 
night. The gates wore thrown open, and, on the ^t of July, 40 
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1520, the Spnnfnrds for the last timo sallied forth 'from tbo 
Trails of tho ancient fortress, the cccno of bo mnch snScring 
and sneh indomitable courage. 

The night tvos cloudy, and a drizzling rain, ivhich fell Trithont 
5 intermission, added to the obscurity. Tho great squaro before 
the palace Tvas deserted, as, indeed, it bad been einco tbo fall of 
Montezumx Steadily, and ns noiselessly as possible, tho Spani- 
ards held their Tvay along tbo groat street of Tlacopan, which 
so lately had resounded to tho tumult of battle. All was now 
10 hushed in sileneo ; and they were only reminded of tho past by 
the occasional presence of some solitary corpse, or a dork heap 
of the slain, which too painly told where tho strife had been 
hottest. As they passed along the lanes and alleys which opened 
into the great street, or looked down the canals, whoso polished 
15 surface gleamed TTith a sort of ehon lustre' through tho obscurity 
of night, they easily fancied that they discerned tho shadowy 
forms of their foe lurking in ambush, aud ready to spring on 
them. Bat it was only fancy ; and tho city slept undisturbed 
oren by tho prolonged echoes of tho tramp of the horses, and 
20 the hoarse rumbling of tlio artillery and baggage trains. At 
length a lighter space beyond tbc dusky lino of buildings 
showed tho van of tho army tliat it was emerging on tho open 
esnsenay. They might well hare congratulated themselves on 
having thus escaped tho dangers of an assault in the city itself, 
25 and that a brief time would place them in comparative Esfety 
on the opposite shore. — But tho Mexicans were not all asleep. 

As the Spaniards drew near the spot where tho street opened 
on the causeway, and were preparing to lay the portable bridge 
across the uncovered breach which now met their eyes, several' 
30 Indian sentinels, who had been stationed at this, as at tho other 
approaches to the city, took the alarm, and fled, rousing their 
countrymen by their cries. Tho priests, beeping their • night 
watch on the snmmit of tho iiocallii, instantly caught the tidings 
and sounded their shells, while the huge drum in the desolato 
85 temple of the war-god sent forth those solemn tones, which, 
heard only in seasons of calamity, vibrated through every comer 
of tho capitaL The Spaniards saw that no timo was to be lost. 
The brid^ was brought forward and fitted with all possible 
expedition. Sandoval was tho first to try its strength, and, 
40 tiding across, was followed by his little body of chivalry, his' 
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infonlty, nod Tlnscnlan nllic^ who formed tlio first division of 
lliD army, 'fhon cnmo Corl^a nnd his squadrons, vrith tho 
haggago, ammunition wagons, and a part of tho artillcty. But 
boforo they had timo to defilo across tho narrow passage, a 
gathering aomid was hoanl, like tliat of a mighty forest agitated 6 
by the winds. It grou' louder and louder, while on tho dark 
waters of tho lake was heard a splashing noiso, os of many oars, 
riion camo a few stones and arrows striking at random among 
tlio hurrying troops. They fell every moment faster and more 
furious, till tlicy thickened into a torriblo tempest, while tho 10 
very heavens were rout with tho yells and war-cries of myriads of 
combatants, who acomed all nt onco to bo swarming over land 
and lake I 

Tlie Spaniards pushed steadily on through this arrowy sloot, 
though tho barbarians, dashing their canoes against tho sides of ID 
tho causeway, clambered up and broke in upon their ranks. 
But tho Clirislians, anxious only to make their escape, declined 
nil combat except for self-preservation. Tho cavaliers, spurring 
forward their steeds, shook off their assailauls, and rode over 
tlicir prostrate bodies, while tho men on foot with their good 20 
swords or tlic butts of their pieces drove them headlong again 
down the sides of tho dike. 

But tho advatico of several thousand men, raarohing, probably, 
on a front of not moro than fiftoon or twenty nbro.ast, ncocs- 
sarily required rauoh time, and tho leading files had already 25 
reached the second breach in the cansoway before those in tho 
ro.ar had entirely traversed tho Cist. Hero they halted; ns 
they had no moans of effecting a passage, smarting all tho 
while under unintormitling volleys from tho enemy, who woro 
clustered thick on tho waters around this second opening. Sorely 30. 
distressed, tho vanguard sent repeated messages to tho rear 
to demand tho porlahlo bridge. At length tho last of tho army, 
had crossed, and Mngarino and hia sturdy followers endeavoured 
to raise tho ponderous framework. But it stuck fast in tho 
sides of tho diko. In vain they strained every nerve. Tho 3D-, 
weight of so many men and horses, and above all of tho heavy 
artillery, Imd wedged tho limbers so Crmly in tho stones and 
cnrtli, tii.at it was beyond thoir power to dislodge them. Still 
they laboured amidst a toiTcnt of missiles, until, many of them 
sliiiii, and all wouudod, they were obliged to abandon the attempt. 40 

I 
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TIio liditiga ecwn ppreid mtn mm, find no noonff 
iraa their drendful import comprehended, ttmn a orj of despair 
nrojc, whioli for a moment druvrned all the noise of condict. 
All means of retreat Trero cut off. Scarcely hope vras left. Tho 
5 only hope eras in ancli desperato exertions as caoli could mako 
for himself. Order and svibonlinatiou were at an end. intenso 
danger produced intense Bclfishnoss. Kach thought only of his 
own life. Pressing forward, ho trampled down tho srealc and 
tho wounded, heedless whether it were friend or foe. Tho Icad- 
10 ing files, urged on by tho rear, were crowded on the hrink of the 
gulf. Sandoval, Onlaz, and tho other cavaliers dashed into tho 
water. Some Buccecdcd in awimming their horses across ; others 
failed, and some, who reached tho opposite bank, being over- 
tnmod in tho ascent, rolled headlong with their ntccds into tho 
16 lake. Tho infantry followed pcllmell, heaped proniiacnonsly on 
one another, frequently pierced by the shafla, or alruck down 
by the svar^clubs of tlio Aztecs ; while many an unforlnnato 
TicUm was dragged linlf-atnnncd on board tlieir canoes, to bo 
reserved for a protracted but more dreadful dcatli. 

20 The carnage raged fearfully along tlio length of the canseffay. 
Its shadowy bulk presented a mark of BuiTicicnl distino'.uesa 
for tho enemy’s missiles, which often prostrated their own 
countrj-men in tho blind fury of the tempesL Those nearest 
the dike, running their canoes alongside, with a force that shat- 
25 tered them to pieces, leaped on the laud and grappled with tho 
Christians, until both came rolling down tho side of the cauBo- 
way together. But tho Azteo fell among his friends, while his 
ontagoniBt was bonio away in triumph to tho saorifico. Tlio 
struggle was long and deadly. The Mexicans were recognized 
30 by their white cotton tunics, which showed faint through their 
darkness. Above tho combatants rose a wild and discordant 
clamour, in which horrid shouts of vcnge.anco wore mingled 
with groans of agony, with invocations of the saints and the 
blessed Virgin, and with tho screams of women ; for there were 
35 several women, both nativo and Spaniards, who had accoin- 
paniod the Christian camp. Among these, one named Marla 
de Estrada is particularly noticed for tho courage she displayed, 
battling with broadsword and target like tho stanchest of tlio 
warriors. 

40 The opening in tho canseway, meanwhile, was filled up with 
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tlio wreck of raattor wkiok had been forced into it, ommtmitiou- 
wagons, heavy gnna, bales of rich stuffs scattered over the waters, 
chests of solid ingots, and bodies of men and horses, till over 
this dismal ruin a passage was gradually formed, by which those 
in the rear wore enabled to clamber to the other side. CorWs, 5 
it is said, found a place that was fordable, where halting with 
the water up to his saddle-girths, he endeavoured to check the 
confusion, and lead his followers by a Safer path to the opposite 
bank. But his voice was lost in the wild uproar, and finally, 
hurrying on with the tide, he pressed forwards with a few 10 
trusty cavaliers, who remained near his person, to the van; 
but not before he had seen his favourite page, Juan de Salazar, 
struck down a corpse by his side. Here he found Sandoval 
and his companions, halting before the third and last breach, 
endeavouring to cheer on their followers to surmount it. But 15 
their resolution faltered. It was wide and deep ; though the 
passage was not so closely beset by the enemy as the preceding 
ones. The cavaliers again set the example by plunging into 
the water. Horse and foot followed as they could, some swim- 
ming, others with dying grasp clinging to the manes and tails 20 
of the struggling animals. Those fared best, ns the general had 
predicted, who travelled lightest; and many were the unfor- 
tunate wretches, who, weighed down by the fatal gold which 
they loved so well, were buried with it in the salt floods of the 
lake. CJortis, with his gallaut comrades. Olid, Morin, Sandoval, 25 
and some few others, still kept in the advance, leading his broken 
remnant off the fatal causeway. The din of battle lessened in 
the distance; when the i-nmour reached them, that the rear- 
guard would be wholly overwhelmed without speedy relief It 
seemed almost on act of desperation ; but the generous hearts 80 
of the Spanish cavaliers did not stop to cnlculato danger when 
the cry for succour reached them. Turning their horses’ bridles, 
they gallopedback to the theatre of action, worked their way thi’ough 
the press, swam the canal, nud placed themselves in the thick 
of tlie nelet on the opposite bank. 86 

The first grey of the morning was now coming over the waters. 

It showed the hideous confusion of the scene which had been 
shrouded in the obscurity of night The dark masses of com- 
batants, stretching along the dike, were seen struggling for mas- 
tery, until the very causeway on which they stood appeared dO 
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to tremble, nnd reel to rvnJ fro, ns if slinlccn liy on onrlliquslro ; 
while the bosom of tUo lake, ns far as tlio cyo could reach, was 
darkcued by canoes crowded Vfith warriors, wltoso apenra and 
bludgeons, armed with blades of “ volcanic glass,' gleamed in 
5 tbo morning light. 

Tho cnvalicra found Alvarado nnhorred, and defending himself 
wjlh a poor handful of followcra ng.aiiist an overwhelming 
tide of tho enemy. His good steed, which had home liim tlirough 
many a hard fight, liad fallen under him. llo was hiniFelf 
10 wounded in sovcral places, and was striving in vain to rally his 
scattered column, which was driven to the verge of tlio c.anal 
by tbo fury of tho enemy, then in possession of tbo wliolo rear 
of tbo causorray, where they wore reinforced cverj’ hour by 
fresh combatants from tho city. The artillery in tho earlier part 
15 of tho engagement had not been idle, and its iron ahower, sweep- 
ing along tho dike, had mowed down tho assailants by hundreds. 
But nothing could resist their impoluosily. Tho front ranks, 
pushed on by those behind, were at length forced up to tho 
pieces, and, pouring over tiicm like a torrent, overthrew men 
20 and guns in ono general ruin. The resolute charge of tho Spanish 
cavaliers, who had now arrived, created a temporary chock, and 
gave time for thoir countrymen to maUo a fechlc rally. But 
they wore speedily borne down by the reluming flood. Cortes 
and his companious wero compelled to plunge again into tho 
25 lake, — though all did not escape. Alvarado stood on tho brink 
for a moment, hesitating what to do. Unliorsod ns ho was, to 
throw himself into tho water In tlio face of tho hostile canoes 
that now swarmed around the opening, afforilcd but a desiwralo 
chance of safety. Ho had but a second for thoviglit. ffo was 
30 a man of powerful frame, and despair gave him iinuntural energy. 
Setting his long lance firmly on tho wreck wliioh strewed tlio 
bottom of tho lake, ho sprung forward with all his might, and 
cleared the wide gap at a leap ! Aztecs and Tlascalans gazed 
in stupid amazement, exclaiming, ns llioy behold tho inorcdiblo 
85 feat, " This is truly tlio TonaCiuh,~lhe child of tho Sun I"— Tlio 
broadth of the opening is not given. But it was so groat, that 
tho valorous captain Diaz, wlio well remerabered tbo place, 
says tho leap was irapossiblo to any man. Other contempo- 
raries, however, do not discredit the story. It was, beyond doubt, 
do matter of popular belief at tho limo j it is to this day familiarly 
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kTiowii to every inlinbltant of the onpitnl ; nnd tLo nnino of 
t\\o &tlto dt Alvarado, '‘Alvarado's leap," given to tlio spot, 
still commemorates nn exploit wliioh rivalled those of the demi- 
gods of Grecian fable. 

Cortis nnd his companions now rodo forward to the front, 5 
where tho troops, in a loose, disorderly manner, were marching 
off the fatal causeway. A few only of tho enemy hung on their 
rear, or nunoyed them by occasional flights of arrows from tho 
lake. The attention of tho Aztecs was diverted by tho 
rich spoil that strewed the battle-ground ; fortunately for the 10 
Spaniards, who, had their enemy pursued with the same ferocity 
with which ho had fought, would, in their crippled condition 
havo been cut off, probably to a man. But littlo molested, 
therefore, they were allowed to defile through the adjacent village, 
or suburbs, it might bo called, of Popotla. l5 

Tho Spanish commander there dismounted from his jaded 
steed, and, sitting down on tho steps of nn Indian temple, gazed 
mournfully on the broken files as they passed before him. 
What a spootaele did they present 1 Tho cavalry, most of them 
dismounted, were mingled with tho infantry, who dragged their 20 
feeblo limbs along with difficulty ; their shattered mail and 
tattered g.armeuts dripping with tho salt ooze, showing through 
their rents many a bruise and ghastly wound ; their bright aims 
soiled, their proud crests and banners gone, tho baggage, artil- 
lery, — all, in short, that constitutes tho prido and panoply of 2n 
glorious war, for over lost. Cortis, ns ho looked wistfully on 
their thinned and disordered ranks, sought in vain for many a 
familiar face, and missed more than one dear companion who 
had stood side by side with him through all the perils of tho 
Conquest. Though accustomed to control his emotions, or, at 80 
least, to conceal them, tho sight was too much for him. He 
covered his face with his hands, nnd the tears which trickled 
down revealed too plainly tho anguish of his soul. 

Ho found some cousolation, however, in tho sight of several 
of tho cavaliers on whom ho most roliod. Alvarado, Sandoval, 85 
Olid, Ordaz, Avila, were yet safe. He had the inexpressible satis- 
faction, .also, of learning tho safety of tho Indian interpreter, 
llariua, so dear to him, and so important to the army. She had 
boon committed with a daughter of a Tlasoalan chief, to seveiwl 
of that nation. Sho was fortunately placed in tho van, and 40 
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her Wthfal eicort hed cem’cd her tfcurely tlirou;;hft11 the dnti"fr« 
of the night j\gnilsr, llic other interpreter, lud nlKO eicnped ; 
and it wat with no loss satisfjction that Cari« Icnmod tho 
*e'‘otp of tho aliip ltnilder, Martin Leper. Tlio pcneralV Bilicltndo 
5 fer tho fate of this man, so indiBiionsatilc, as he prerod, to 
tho snciess of his subseTaent operations, sliowed that ntnid•^l all 
liis ftQiclien. his indoaiitab!* fijiirit stm lojkinj forward to tho 
hour of rengeanec. 

Jleanwhilo, tlie adr.aticiag cofamn had reached tho neighbonr- 
10 ing citj of Tl.acepan (T.acnlial, once tho capital of an indepondent 
principalitj, Tli^re it halted iu the great street m if bowilderel 
and (dtogethor niuortain what course to take ; like .a herd of 
panic.strack deer, who, living from the hnnters, with the cir of 
hound and horn still ringing in their care, look wildiv around 
15 for some glea or copae in which to plnngc for conccshncnt 
Cortes, who had ha*titv raonnted anl rode on to the front again, 
caw the danger of remaining in a populous place, where the 
inkabitants might sorely annoy the Irv'opa from the orofrat, with 
little risk to themselves. Piisiiiug forward, therefore, he oo-vj 
20 led them into the countiy. There be endeavoured to reform hil 
disirganized hattaliyus. and bring them to something like order. 
Hard by, at no great di't.ance on the left, rose nn cmineare, 
looking towards a chain of mountains wiiicii feurosin the Valley 
on the west. It was called the Hill of Olouealpolco, and sorae- 
25 times the Hill of Montezuma, It was crowned with nn Inliaa 
toot/h', with its large outworks of stone covering an ample space, 
and by its strong position, which commsndtJ the neighbouring 
plain, promised o good place of refuge for the exhans'ed troops- 
But the men, disheartened and stupeSed by their late reverses, 
SO seemed for the moment incapable of further erertion; and the 
place was held by a body of armed Indians, Cortes saw the 
necessity of dislodging them, if he would save the remains of 
his army from entire destruction. The ereut showed he still 
held a control over their wills stronger than circumst-ances them' 
35 salves. Cheering them on, and supported by his gallaut caTalieT^ 
he succeeded in infusing into the most clnggish something of 
his own intrepid temper, and led them up tho ascent in face 
of the enemy. But the latter made slight resistance, and, .after 
a few feeble volleys of mijiiles wyph did little injury, left the 
40 ground to the ftssailanta, 
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It was covoroJ by a building of considerable size, and funilsbcd 
ample nccommndations for tbo diminished numbers of the 
Snaniavils. I'liey found there some provisions ; and more, it is 
said, were brought to them in the course of the day from some 
friendly Otomie villages In the neighbourhood. There wa-s, 6 
also, a quantity of fuel in the courts, destined to the uses of the 
temple. With this they made fires to dry their drenched gar- 
ments, and busily employed themselves iu dressing one another’s 
'vonnds, stiff and extremely painful from exposure and long oior- 
lioii. Thus refreshed, the weary soldiers threw themselves 10 
down on the floor aud courts of the temple, and soon found the 
temporary oblivion which Nature seldom deuios oven in the 
greatest extremity of suffering. 

There was one eye iu the assembly, however, which we may 
well believe did not so speedily close. For vt-»t agitating 16 
thoughts must have crowded on tbo mind of their commander, 

03 ho beheld his poor reiaunnt of followers thus huddled together 
in this miserable bivouac 1 And this was all that sitrvivod of 
the brilliant array with which but a few weeks since he had 
entered the capital of Mexico ! Where now were his dreams of 20 
conquest and empire 1 And what was ho but a Inoklesa adven- 
turer, at whom the finger of scorn would bo uplifted naamadmanl 
Wnohovor way ho turned, the horizon was almost equally 
gloomy, with soarooly one light spot to cheer him. He had 
still a weary journey before him, through perilous and unknown 25 
paths, with guides of whose fidelity he covdd not be assured. 
And how could he rely on his reception at Tlascala, the place 
of his destination; the landof his ancientonomies ;where,formerly 
as a foe, and now as a friend, he had brought desolation to every 
family within its borders 1 30 

Yet these agitating aud gloomy reflections, which might have 
crushed a common mind, had no power over that of Cortis ; 
or rather, they only served to renew his energies, and quicken 
hie perceptions, as the war of the oloraenta purifies and gives 
elasticity to the atmosphere. He looked with an unblenching eye 05 
on his post reverses ; but, confident in his own resources, he saw a 
light through tho gloom which others could not. Even in tho 
shattered relies which lay around him, resembling in their haggard 
aspect and wild attire a horde of famished outlaws, he discerned 
the materials out of which to reconstruct bis ruined foi tunes. In 10 
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tho xcrj lionr of disoomfilnro find gonoml despondency, tliero Is no 
doubt that his horoio spirit was meditating tlio plan of oporoliona 
which lie aftorwavds pursued with bucK dauntless constancy. 

The loss sustained by tho Spaniards on this fatal night, liko 
6 evoiy other event in the Listory of tho Conquest, is reported 
with the greatest discrepancy. If wo bclicvo Cortds’ own letter, 
it did not exceed one hundred and fifty Spaniards and two thousand 
Indians. But tlio gonerarB bulletins, while they do full justice 
to tho difijouUics to bo overcome, and tho importance of tho 
10 results, are loss sompulous in stating tho extent either of his 
moans or of his losses. Thoan Cano, one of tho cavaliors 
present, estimates tho slain at eleven hundred and seventy Spani- 
ards, and eight tliousaud allies. But this is a greater number 
than wo have allowed for the whole army. Perhaps wo may 
15 come nearest tho truth by taking tho computatoin of Gomara, 
tho chaplain of Cortis, who had froo access doubtless, not only 
to the general’s papers, but to other authontio sources of infor- 
mation. According to him, tho number of Christians killed 
and missing was four hundred and fifty, and that of natives 
20 four thousand. Tliis, with tlio loss snstaiued in tho conflicts of 
the previous week, may have reduced the former to something 
more than a third, and the latter to a fourth, or, perhaps, fifth, 
of the original force with which tiicy entered tho capital Tho 
brunt of tho action fell on tho rear guard, few of whom escaped. 
26 It was formed chiefly of tho soldiers of Narvaez, who fell tho 
victims in some measure of thoir cupidity. Forty-six of tho 
cavalry were cut ofF, which with previous losses reduced the num- 
ber in this branch of tho service to twenty-three, and some of 
these in very poor condition. The greater part of tho treasure, 
SO the baggage, tho general's papers, including his accounts, and 
a minute diary of transaotions since leaving Cuba — which, to 
posterity at least, would have been of more worth tliaa tho 
gold, — had been swallowed up by tho waters. Tho ammunition, 
tho beautiful littlo train of artillcty, .with which Cortis had 
S3 entered the city, were all gone. Not a musket even remained, tho 
men having thrown them away, eager to disencumber themselves 
. of all that might retard their escape on that disastrous night. 
Nothing, in short, of their military apparatus was left, but tbeir 
swords, their crippled cavalry, and a few damaged crossbows, to 
40 assert tlio snperiority of tho Europo.an over the barbarian. 
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TIjo prisoners, including, ns nlrcndy noticed, tlio cliildrcn of 
Isrontcznina nnd Uio cacique of 'J'crcuco, nil pcrislied by Ibo 
Imnds of tlioir igiiomut couutrynicii, it is enid, in tlio indis- 
criminate fur}' of the nssault. There were, also, some persons 
of considoralion among the Spaniards, whoso names wore inscribed 5 
on the Bnmo bloody roll of slanglitcr. Such was Fnincisco do 
Morin, who fell by tho side of Cortis, on returning with him to 
tho rescue. But tho greatest loss was that of Juan Velasquez 
do Loon, who, with Alvarado, had command of tho rear. It 
was tho post of danger on that night, nnd ho foil, bravely defend- 10 
ing it, at an early part of tho letrcat. Uo was an oxccllcnt 
officer, possessed of many knightly qualities, though somewhat 
haughty in his bearing, being one of tho best connected cavaliers 
in tho army. Tho near relation of tho governor of Cuba, ho 
looked coldly, at first, on tho prolcnsions of Cortes ; but, whether 15 
from a conviction that tho latter had been wronged, or from 
personnl prcforonco, ho afterwards attached himself zealously 
to his loador'e interests. Tho goncral requited this with a goucr- 
o H confidcnco, assigning him, as wo havo seen, a sopamto and 
indepoudout command, whoro misconduct, or oven a mistake 20 
would havo been fatal to tho expedition. Velasquez proved 
himself worthy of tho trust} nnd there was no cavalier in tho 
army, with tho exception, perhaps, of Sandoval nnd Alvarado, 
whoso loss would havo been so dcojdy deplored by tho com- 
mander. Such wore tho disastrous results of this tcrriblo passage 25 
of tho causeway ; moro disastrous than those occa-sioned by' any 
other rovorso which has stained tho Spanisii anus in the Hew 
World } nnd which lia.s branded tho night on which it happened, 
in tho national annals, with tho nnmo of tho noche irUte, “tho 
Bad or melancholy night’’ 30 


E 



PliESCOTT’S LIFE OF CHARLES THE 
FIFTH. 


CEAULES’S LIFE AT YT7STE. 

The emperor’s dwelling at Ynste, aotwitlistanding it tad been 
contrived by one of tbebest arcbitects in Spain, bad little preten- 
sions to tbe name of “ palace,” by wbicb tbe monkish cbroniclers, 
in tbeir reverenco for its ocenpant, aro wont to distingnisb it-. It 
5 TTOS a simple strnotnre, of very moderate dimensions, and stood on 
tbe steep side of tbe mountain, witli its back ngninst tbe soutbem 
VTall of the monastery. It consisted of only eight rooms, four on 
each floor, wbiob were of a uniform size, being twenty-flvo feet 
long by twenty broad. They nU opened into corridors, that 
10 crossed the building and terminated in two deep porticos, or 
galleries, that flanked it on tbe east and west. Tliese led ont 
upon terraces, for which tbe sloping land was eminently favour- 
able, and which tbe emperor afterwards embellished with flowers, 
fonnhsins, and fish-ponds, fed by the streams from tbo snrronnd- 
15 ing bills. From tbe western terrace a gently sloping path, 
snited to tbo monarch’s feeble limbs, led to the garden, which 
spread out below the bonse. This was of considerable extent ; 
and a high wall, which enclosed it, separated it from the domain 
of the monks. A small part of it was reserved for raising the 
20 vegetables for the royal table. The remainder was laid ont ns a 
pleasure-ground, with parterres of Bovrers, and pleasant walks 
shaded with orange, citron, and mnlborry-trees, that in this 
sheltered spot, screened from the rude winds of the north, grew 
as luxuriantly as in a moro southern latitude. One of these 
25 alleys led to a light and tasteful summer-house, the ruins of 
which may he detected by the traveller among the rubbish that 
covers the ground at the present day. Another walk, bordered 
with cypresses, led to a gate which opened into the neighbouring 
forest, where two cows were pastured that supplied mmr for tho 
go emperor’s dairy, 

Charles took for his bed-chamber the north-eastern room on 
the second floor, contiguous to the chapel, which, indeed, was tho 
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part of iTic monastery ogainEl vrliicb Iiis rntnelon mas erected. 
Tho npartmoiit ^ras so situated that n Trindow, or gUss-doorj 
opened from it directly into tho chancel, giring him, irhile ho 
lay in bed, a complete view of tho high altar, and enabling him, 
vrhen confined to his chamber, to take part in tho Ecrrice. lu 5 
tho opposite comer of tho bnildlng was the cabinet irhero ho 
passed tho day in transacting business, srhich still followed him 
to Yustc, and in receiving envoys and visitors who came to pay 
their respects to him in his retirement. 

Tho northern chambers must have been dark and dreary, with 10 
no light but wlint found its way under llio deep porticos that 
protected the sides of the dwelling. Bnt on the south the rooms 
lay open to tho sun, and looked pleasantly down npon the garden. 
Hero tho vines, clambering np the walls, bung their coloured 
tassels around tho casements, and the white blossoms of the 15 
orange-trees, ns they wore shaken by the breeze, filled the 
apartment with dolicions odours. From the windows tlio eye of 
the monarch ranged over a magnificent prospect. Far above 
rose the bold peaks of the sierra, dark with its forests of chest- 
nut and onk, while below, for many a lengne, was spread out 20 
the luxuriant savanna, like a sea of verdnro, its gay colours 
contrasting with tho savage character of the scenery that 
sniTonndcd it. Charles, who had an eye for tho beautiful in 
nature, as well as in art, loved to gaze npon this landscape ; and 
in llio afternoon bo would frequently take bis seal in the western 25 
gallery, when warm with the rays of the docliuiiig sun, as it was 
sinking in glory bcliind tho mountains. 

Charles, as wo have seen, was careful to guard himself against 
cold, always travelling with his store, and causing chimneys to 
bo built in honses where ho prolonged his residence. We may 30 
bo sure that bo did not omit this practice in a place like Yustc, 
whore tho dampness of tho atmosphere rendered fireplaces, 
althongh little in vogue nmong tho natives, ns important as in 
a colder region. Ho had chimneys constructed for crerj room 
in the lionse. Indeed, he seoraod to possess tho constitution of 35 
a salamander, and usually kept his apartments in a sort of 
furnace heat, by no means agreeable to his honsehold. With 
nil this, and with tho further appliances of furs and wrappings of 
eider-down, ho would often complain, ospocially when the gout 
was ou him, that he was chilled to the bone. 40 
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iRTcntory of liis ctTccls, prcpnrcd by Qnixnda and Gaztclu soon 
nftcr their inaslor’e dcnth. Amonij the items vro find carj-jls 
from Turkey and Alcarnz, canopies of volret nnd oilier etudg, 
hangings of fine black cloth, nrhich, Binec his mother's death, ho 
had always chosen for his own bedroom ; while the remaining 5 
npartmciits were provided with no less than tweuty-fivo suits 
of tapestry, from the looms of Flanders, richly embroidered 
■with figures of animals and with landscapes. Instead of tho 
crazy sent that is spoken of, wo find, besides a number of sofas 
nnd chairs of carved walnut, half a doac-i arm-chairs covered 10 
with black Velvet and two others, of a mure elahorato workuinn- 
ohip, for the emperor’s special use. One of these was garnished 
with six cushions and a footstool, for the accommodation of his 
tender joints, and the other well BlulTcd and provided with han- 
dles, hy which, Arithout annoyance to himself, ho conld he bonin 13 
out upon tho terrace, where, in fine weather, ho often jirefcrrcd 
to take his repasts. Tho accomiiiodulions of his sleeping apart- 
ment showed an equal attention to his jicrsonal coinfoi I ; for, 
besides two beds, of diiTeront dimensions, wo find such an ample 
supply of bolsters, pillows, blankets, and bed-gear of all dcsci'ip- 20 
lions, ns would hare rejoiced tho iicart of tho most ambitious 
liousc-kecper. 

AYith the article of plate, ho was no less generously provided, 
though Avo arc assured by the authorities above quoted, that ho 
had but three or four pieces, and Ihoso of tho plainest pattern. 25 
The service of his oratory atus uncommonly ample, and was 
mostly of silver-gilt, llis table service was also of silver, as 
were tho articles for his toilet, the vases, tho pitchers, llio basins, 
and even tho hnmblcst utensil in his bed-chamber. Tho vessels 
in his npolheenry's room wore of the same precious material, 30 
as well as most of the articles in the pantry nnd tho kitchen. 
Among the difi'ereut pieces of plate wo find some of pure gold, 
nnd others specially noted for their curious Avorkmanship ; nnd 
as this was an ago in Which tho art of working tho iirccioiis 
molnls was carried to the highest perfection, wc cannot doubt that 35 
some of tho finest specimens had come into tho emperor’s 
possession. TIio whole amount of pinto was estimated at 
between twelve and thirteen thousand ounces in Aveight. 

Tho emperor's inventory makes no great display of jcAvels. Such 
trinkets, Avorlliless in the monastery, he left to those who had 40 
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etai tieir snorrj- port^ ta f.zj oa th* ibeilre of '.lie Ttinid. He 
trOTglit TTith bfcn, fco-erer, a ninnber of ricblj ncscted ciskets 
of gold, rilrcT, end enamel, conJaiafng di5cr£mt ertlclcs -r'alih 
£131 tad ralne in his exes. Among these trere sereral colieis 
3 end badges of the Gillen Fleece, the prand Bnrgnsdian ordci 
of t7hieli the Sesnijh eiTereirn ■ras n£>~ the heed. But mest 
of theae jetrelled coFcra Trere £3c-i trith relics or amnlets. 
Among the former ttcs c lit cf the tme cross. It afterTrards 
passed as a peeions legnar to PhSip : as did also the contmts 
10 of ancther cajtet, a cmciSn Trhicli his mother, the Empress 
Isabella, had in her bancs in the hear of death, and Trbicli ms 
efrerrards to solace the last moments of her hnshand sad ter 
SCO- The other bones rere caiedy deroted to talismans, Tralcli 
tie Ecperstition of the times had inTcsted mith marrelloas 
15 properties for marding c5 disease. There srerc stones set in 
gold, snre stjptirs for stopping bicol: nine English rings, a 
spemEa against cramp ; a bite stone, richly chased, for erpelSing 
the gont; fenr bezoar stories, in gold settbgs, of eingni*r 
eScacy it caring the plague ; and other charms of the same 
20 hind. It may snrerHe one that a person cf so strong a mind a* 
Charies the Fif:h shonli hare yielded so far to the pornlsr 
superstition as to put £ai;h in such trumpery. That he did so 
is CTident from ihe care cri‘h mhich he preserred these amnlets, 
and from hrs ser.dicg one of them — n bezoar stone — to his 
25 chamherlam, Tsn llrle, rrhen mpp-csei to be iii of the plague. 
Tet this should not be set carm so much to supeistiL'an as to 
the crednl’tj uhich grerr out cf an ignorance of the real properties 
of matter, — an igncrauce rrhirh the emperor shared crith. the 
b^ iustreetei men of tie age, rrho, in Trbaterer related to 
SO physical scieaae, rrere cnnstantlj betrujed into errors of which 
a s-chooresy at the present cay -ronld be ashamed. 

There was one decomtion for his duelLmg which the abdicated 
monarch brcugct rrith Lmi to Teste, cf more worth then 
plate or ids jewe.s. This was a smcTl but caclce coBectira of 
55 pdetcres, seme cf which mhk as the noblest master-jceces cf 
ari Tc^ were Tar.cusly paictei, on canros, wood, fend stone, 
meetly cf tne size of life, and hung in rich frum'S nnmd tho 
walls cf bis apartments. Seme were in niuratorei, and among 
these were no less than three cf the emrress ; while cn elabor* 
40 ate aiesr-piea^ disphvjing pictnis of the Thgin and the Cfimd, 
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TO3 orfiftnicnlc3 Villi gold ircdallions Uitit contained likenesses 
of tlie difierout mcmbors of llic imperial family. 

But tlic gems of Uio collection wore eight paintings from tho 
pencil of 'I'ltinu. Charles was n tmo lover of art, and, for a 
crowned head, no contcmplililo coniioiMour, Ho fully appreciated 5 
the merits of tho gioat Venetian, had him often near his person 
at tho court, and at all limes delighted to do homn'ro to liis 
genius. Thcro is a stoiy that, on ono occasion, tho uioiinrch 
picked up a pencil which Titian had dropped Avhilo painting, and 
restored it to him, caying that "so great nn artist should be 10 
served by nn emperor." This is too liho some well-attested 
anecdotes of Clinrles to bo rcjcclod ns altogether improbable, 
llnwcvor this may bo, ho showed his ostimalion of tl>o artist 
by con'erring on him tho honour of knighthood, and by assign- 
ing him a yearly pension on tho revenues of Naples, of two 15 
hundred gold crowns. He may he thought to have done comO 
Tiolcuco to his nature, moreover, by never paying him a less 
sum than eight hundred crowns for each of his portraits. Tlierc 
were several of liimsclf at Yusto, from the hand of Titian ; ono 
n full-lciigtli, rcpi'caonling tho emperor in complclo mall. He 2C 
was painted many times by tho Venetian artist ; for it was by 
his pencil that ho desired hia likoucss should ho transmitted 
to poslcrily. Ho had his wish. Some of tlicso portraits aro 
among tho best productions of Italian art ; and tho emperor 
lives immortal on tho canvas of Titian, no less than in tho pages 25 
of historj’. 

'J'herc aro several pictures also of tho empress by tho same 
master ; and others of I’liilip and tho difTercut membora of tho 
royal family. But tho most remavkablo in tho collection, and 
one that Charles had caused to bo painted a few years before, 00 
that ho might take it with him to his retreat, was tho celebrated 
" Gloria" in which ho appears willi Uio empress in tho midst of 
tho heavenly host, and supported by angels, in nn attitude of 
solemn adoration. This superb picture, which, after tho mouaroh’s 
dcatl), accompanied his remains to tho Escorial, is reported by 0 & 
tradition to liavo been placed over tho gi’cat altar in tho church 
■ ■( Yusto. That this was tho case is rendered probable by tho 
size of tho painting, which made it bettor suited to a ohuroh 
than private apartment. In tho space above tho altar, 

Charles could, moreover, readily see it through tho window 40 
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way tTirongb tlio Dark Ages. A copy of Cft’sai-’s Commentaries 
graced the slielves. But it was in an Italian translation, os 
Charles had a very imperfect knowledge of Latin. He took 
more pleasure in the Commentaries of his friend the Grand 
Commander Avila, which celebrated the wavs in Germany in 5 
which the emperor played the principal part. 

But the work which had the greatest interest for the monarch 
was a French poem, “ Lt Chtvalitr Delibei'i,’' which had great 
success in its way. It is chiefly devoted to celehrating the 
glories of the house of Burgundy, and especially that prince of 10 
fire-eaters, Charles the Bold. The emperor, pleased with the 
work, and the more so, no doubt, that it commemorated the 
achievements of his own ancestral lino, had formerly amused his 
leisure hours by turning it into Spanish. Ho afterwards 
employed his ohamberlaiu, William Van Male, to revise it, and 15 
con'ect the style for him. Thus purified, it was handed over 
to a poet of the court, named Acuna, who forthwith did it into 
set Castilian verso. 

Van Male, the chamberlain, who had thus performed the same 
olEco for his master which Voltaire used to intimate he had 20 
rendered to Frederic the Great, by saying lie had washed out the 
king’s dirty liuou, was a peraon who hold too important a place 
in the emperor's household to bo passed over in silence. He 
was bom in Flanders, of an ancient but decayed family. Ho 
early followed the wars, and took service under the duke of 25 
Alva. But tho profession of arms was not suited to his quiet 
and studious tastes ; and when peace came, he quitted the army, 
with the design of entering tho church. Tho poor gentleman, 
however, had no patron to push him forward in tho path of 
preferment, and, satisfied of this, ho gladly embraced an offer, SO 
which ho obtained through tho interest of Charles’s minister, 

Do Praodt, of the post of chamberlain in the imperial 
household. 

In his new situation Van Male was necessarily brought into 
close relations with his master, to whom his various accomplish- 35 
ments enabled him to render other services than those strictly 
- demanded by his oflice. Wheu Charles’s fingers were too much 
crippled by gout to hold the pen, tho chamberlain acted as his 
seorolary, and sometimes wrote his despatches. If tho monarch, 
oppressed with care, or tormented by bodily pain, was unable 40 

L 
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to composo himself to sleep, Von Male beguiled the time by 
reading aloud to him ; aud mnuy a weary hour, aud often fat 
into the night, did tbo chamberlain stand by his master’s bed- 
side, engaged in this unenviable office. It was in such intervals 
5 as he could snatch, during this occnpation, that ho wrote those 
letters to his frieud the miulstor De Praedt, which have recently 
been published, and which throw many gleams of light on the 
emperor’s personal character and way of life. In their constant 
interconrso, Von Male’s gdloless character, his integrity, and 
10 his amiable disposition, won the regard of his master, who 
seams to have hononrod him with a greater degree of confidence 
than any otlier of his household, except Qnlxada. But for all 
that, aud notwithstanding the important services which ho 
received from him, Charles did littlo for the advancement of 
Ifr the chamberlain’s fortunes. When the latter announced that 
he was about to marry, the emperor looked graciously on the 
plan, and favoured him with some prudent counsels in regard 
to his housekeeping. The simple-hearted chamberlain over- 
flowed with gratitude at this mark of condescension, which ho 
20 does not fail to commnnioate in his letters to De Praedt. But 
these prudent oonnsals were all that Charles had to give 
him- At length the time came when the emperor could be 
generous to Van Male, and that without any cost to himsclfl 
He determined to present him with the manuscript contain- 
25 ing the Castilian version of the " Chevalier Dilihere” and to 
have a large edition of it struck oflT at once. This was to be 
done at the chamherlain’s expense, who would be abundantly 
remunerated by the sale of the poem. "It will put five hundred 
gold crowns into his pocket,” exclaimed a wicked wag, the 
80 liistorian Avila, " And William is well entitled to them," said 
the emperor, " for he has sweat hard over the work." But the 
subject of the royal bounty took a very different view of the 
matter. Nothing seemed certain to him but the cost, — especially 
as Charles positively declined to propitiate the public by making 
85 known tho part which he had taken in the composition of the 
work. It was in Vain that tho poor chamberlain protested. 
His master would not be balked in his generous purpose, and 
in that same year, 1655, an edition of two thousand copies of 
the hook appeared firom the press of Jean Steeltz, in Antwerp. 
40 Whether the result justified the ominous presages of Van Male, 
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Tvo aro not told. Ho was ono tlio Flemings who followed 
thole master to Yusto. Ho snrvivcd him but two years ; and, 
as thoro was no appearanco that his affairs wore in a vciy 
flourishing condition at tl»o time of his own death, wo have no 
reason to siippoao that the manuscript of tlio “ Caballero 5- 
Delerminach ” proved a gold mine to him. Charles had brought 
with him to Yusto two oopios of tiie opio, which ho probably 
regarded with more complaceucy tlian that with which they 
were viewed by Van Male. Ono was in tho original Froneh, the 
other in tho Castilian version, and both were ornamented with 10 
coloured drawings, and richly bound in crimson velvet with 
clasps and corners of silver, like many of tho other boots in 
tho collection. 

Tho imperial household consisted of about fifty persons, — 
a number not greater than belonged to tho family of many a 15 
I>rivato gentleman. But tho titles of some of tho ofiioials 
intimated tho state maintained in tho establishment. There 
was the major-domo, tho almoner, tho physician, the apothecary, 
tho soorotaryy four gentlemen of tho chamber, tho keeper of tho 
wardrobe, and tho like. Thoro wore also cooks, confectioners, 2tt 
fruiterers, bakers, brewers, gamckoopers, a\id a number of 
menials for tho inferior offices. Charles, ns wo have seen, had. 
been disappointed in not being ablo to retain tho services of 
some of tho more distinguished Flemings in his monastic rotreat 
Their attachment to their master was not strong enough to 25- 
mako them renounce tho world, and bury themselves in tho 
solitudes of Yviste. With tho exception, thoreforc, of a few 
men of family and education, who filled tho higher posts, tho 
establishment was made up of illitorato persons, suited to tho 
humblest station. Even oho of tho chamberlains, as wo gather gy. 
from the emperor’s will, was unnblo cither to read or write. 

The emperor’s family was variously distributed. Quiiada, 
Gaztolu, Moron, keeper of tho wardrobe, and some others of tho 
principal attendants, wore lodged in tho neighbouring villngo 
of Cuaoos, half a league from tho monoslory, — a place, as tho 35 ^ 
secretary pathetically complains, " oven worse than Yusto." ' 
Much tho greater number found accommodations in a part of tho 
new cloisters, to which tho avonuos from tho rest of tho 
monastery wore carefully closed, while easy communications- 
wore opouod with “ tho palace," Thus tho emperor’s establish- ift 
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ment ^ras, in the words of Mignct, complelo in itself, supplying 
Tiim not only with all that was required in tho way of poisonal 
eervice, but with whatever was necessary for his use, — from the 
bread for his table to the various medicines for his maladies ; 

5 from the wine and beer of his cellar to tho wax-lights for his 
oratory. 

The salaries of the attendants varied according to the nature 
of their services. Quixada, os head of the establishment, was 
to receive tho same yc.arly stipend with that assigned to tho 
10 marquis of Dcuia, who had held the post of chamberlain in 
Queen Joanna’s household. Tho amount is not stated. Gaztelu, 
the secretary, and Mathys, tho physician, received each seven 
hundred and fifty florins a year. Moron had four hundred 
florins, as master of the wardrobe ; Torriano, the mechanician, 
15 three hundred and fifty ; Van Male, and the other chamberla'ins 
of the first class, three hundred each. Tlie whole amount of 
the wages somewhat exceeded ten thousand florins. 

Charles had estimated his probable expenses at about sixteen 
thousand gold ducats a-year. Ho found, however, that ho should 
20 require twenty thousand ; and he ordered the secretary Vazquez 
to remit to him that amount, in quarterly payments of five 
thousand each. Gaztelu urged the importance of punotnality 
in the remittances ; for “ the emperor,” he said, “ is tho man 
of all others who requires to be served with punctuality ; and 
26 the least want of it causes him the greatest annoyance." One 
might have thought that the lord of Sp.rin and the Indies would 
have long been familiar with such sources of annoyance. 

The abdicated monarch had reserved for himself the proceeds 
of certain taxes called las sets y onze al miliar, and a right in 
SO the mines of Gnadaloanah These, which were of sQver, and 
situated in the south, not far from Cordova, were of daily 
increasing value ; though it was not till some years later, when 
leased to the Fnggers of Augsburg, that their productiveness 
was fully established. Besides these sources of revenue, Charles 
86 had laid aside for himself thirty thousand gold ducats, which 
he deposited in the fortress of Simancas. His daughter, Joanna, 
more than once, when hard pushed for money for the public 
service, tried to persuade him to allow her to borrow from this 
hoard on the faith of the national credit. But her father, who 
40 hnew from experience that government paper was by no means 
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as good as gold, taniod a deaf car to the application, and kept 
his treasuro untouuhcd to the day of his death. 

Charles’s way of life at Yusto was of that regular kind to 
have been expected in ono who lived in the atmosphere of a 
convent. He rose oaily and immediately breakfasted. His 6 
stomach abhorred a vacuum, oven for the shortest space of 
time. When the door was thrown open, his confessor, Father 
Juan do Regia, appeared. Phe history of this man affords one 
of tho m.any examples of the wise policy with which tho 
Catholic Church opens a career to talent and desert wherever 10 
found, instead of making rank tho only path to profciment. 
Regia was the son of a poor Arngoucso peasant. Mliilo a lad, 
ho wont to Saragossa, where he lived for somo time on charity, 
especially on tho alms doled out at tho convent gate of St. 
Eugraoin. He performed also some menial offices ; and the 16 
money ho thus picked up ho spent on hooks. The brethren of 
the oonvout aided him by their spiritual teachings, and by their 
recommendation of him to a wealthy patron, who gave him 
the charge of his sons in the university of Salamanca. Regia 
seems to have fully shared in all tho advantages for education 20 
afforded by this seat of soionco. Ho profited by them to the 
utmost, made himself well acquainted with tlio auciont tongues, 
especially Greek and Hebrew, and went still deeper into the 
canon law, as ho had dolennined to devoto himself 'to tho 
church. At tho ago of thirty-six he entered tho order of St. 25 
Jerome, making his profession in the old, familiar convent of 
St Engraoio. He dislluguished himself by the strictness with 
which he conformed to the discipline of the society. Though 
a subtle and dexterous casuist, he seems to have had no great 
success ns a preacher. But he was the most popular confessor 30 
in Saragossa. His learning and exemplary way of life, recom- 
mended by plausible monnei'S, gradually acquired for him suoh 
oonsidoration with the brotherhood, that lio was raised to tho 
office of prior in the very convent at whose gate he had once 
received charity. 35 

The first term of his office had just expired, and he was 
about to bo re-olected for another, when ho j-cccived a summons 
to attend the emperor as his confessor at Tnstc. However 
gratifying the appointment may have been to his feelings, he 
seems to have preferred to remain in the independent position 40 
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\th\oh. to held ns head of the Jeronymits monastery. At least, 
bo showed no alnority in complying with tho snmmons, men 
at length he presented himself boforo the emperor, the latter, 
who had been impatient of his delay, inquired the causo of it; 

[i to which the Jeronymito, with a downcast look, replied. It was 
because he did not think himself worthy, or indeed qualified, 
to take (charge of his majesty’s consoicnce.” Charles, who 
perhaps did not give the monk credit for ns much humility ns 
ho professed, told him to take courage ; “ for,” said ho, “ I have 
10 had fire learned divines, who have boon busy with my conscience 
for this year past in Flanders ; and all with which you will 
have to concern yonraelf will bo my life in Tustc.” 

The meek and austere deportment of tho confessor soon 
established him in the good opinion of the monarch, who, in 
15 one instance, showed him a singular proof of consideration. Ho 
not only allowed, hut commanded Regia to be seated in his 
presence, — an act of condescension, which greatly scandalized 
the loyal Qolxada, who regarded it in tho light of an indignity 
that a poor friar should thus be placed on a level with his 
20 nngnst sovereign. Regia himself felt the awkwardness of his 
situation, for much tho same etiquette was observed towards 
Charles iu his retirement os when on the imperial throne. The 
monk saw the odium to which his master’s favour would oiposo 
him ; and on his knees he besought the emperor to allow him to 
25 stand in his presenon “ When any one enters the room, it 
makes me feel,” said the poor man, “ like a criminal on tho- 
scaffold, dressed in his tan-ienito.” “ Bo in no pain about that,” 
said Charles to him; “you are my father-confessor. I am glad 
that people should find you sitting when they come into the 
30 room ; and it does not displease me,” he coolly added, " that 
you should change countenance sometimes at being found so.” 

Notwithstanding this show of deference to his confessor, or 
to the cloth. Regia soon found that liumility was not a cardinal 
virtue of his royal penitent, and that, if he had resigned the 
35 sceptre, he still retained a full measure of the imperious temper 
with which he had swayed it. On one occasion, the monk 
having gone on his own affairs -to the neighbouring town of 
Plasenoio, Charles, os soon os he learned It, sent a courier to 
order him bock. “I would have you know, brother Juan,” 
40 said the emperor to him on his return, “ that it is my pleasure 
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ymi go not tonce ■witbout my express permiasion. You are not 
to quit me for a amgle moment,” Regia, received the robuko 
with patience, and from that hour never left the monastery so 
long ns his master lived. 

After the confessor had asststed Charles in his morning devo- 6 
tions, the latter amused himself with some ocoupation, — often 
of n mechanical kind, for which he had a taste. His companion 
at these times was Torriano, the mechanician whom wo have 
mentioned as forming one of the household. Ho was a native 
of Cremona, in Italy, a man of singular ingenuity, who after- 10 
wards gained himself a name os an engineer by the ooustniction 
of the celebrated hydraulic works of Toledo. He was well 
skilled in the manufacture of timepieces, and, os we have seen, 
made those elaborate clocks which adorned the apartments at 
Yuste. He was engaged, at this time, on an astronomical time- 15 
piece of a moat complicated construction, which required more 
than three years for its completion. Charles is said to have 
observed the progress of this curious piece of mechanism with 
great interest. He had brought with him to Yuste a number 
of watches made by the same hand. Pocket watches were a 20 
groat rarity at that period, for their invention was of recent date, 
going back no farther than the beginning of the century. 

Charles had a passion for timepieces, though one might 
have thought that ha would have oared little for the precise 
measurement of the hours os they glided away in the monoton- 25 
ous routine of the monastery. The difficulty which he found in 
adjusting his clocks and watches is said to have drawn from 
the monarch a philosophical reflection on the absurdity of his 
having attempted to bring men to anything like uniformity of 
belief in matters of faith, when he could not make any two of 30 
his timepieces agree with each other. But that he never reached 
the degree of philosophy required for such a reflection, is abund- 
antly shown by more than one sentiment that fell from his pen, 
ns weU ns his lips, during his residence at Yuste. 

Charles had a turn for the mathematical sciences ; and his 36 
inventory contains a number of geometrical and other instru- 
ments, which he had brought with him to his retreat. In the 
catalogue wo find, moreover, mention made of no less than 
thirty-six pairs of speotnolos. Ho had a decided taste, and as 
it would seem, talent, for meehauicnl pursuits, and when in 40 
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GermcRj* bfld invented a cfvrria^fo for lus otvd accocDmodation^ in 
vrLich ho used to t.nke his airings in the country, lie would 
often omnse himself vrilh Torrinno in making littlo piippete^ — 
soldiers performing their cicrciscs, girls d.ancing, with their 
6 tambourines, and, if tho account bo true, wooden birds that 
could fly in and out at tho window 1 — all which, in the eyes of 
the Bvmplo monks, savoured of necromancy. But what satisfied 
them beyond a doubt that Torriano was an adept in tho black 
art was his invention of a hand-mill small enough to bo tneked 
10 away in tho sleevo of a friar, but of sutCcient power to grind 
enough meal in a day to feed a man for a week. It may have 
been some such piece of witeberaft timt fnrnishcd an argument 
for bis prosecution afterwards by tlic Holy Office. 

At ten o’clock 'some of Ibo emperor's ayudas de camera or 
15 of bis 6ardrros, — gentlemen of tbo ebambor of tho first and 
second class, — came to assist him at bis toilet At noon ho 
heard mass. When well enough, ho always attended tbo service 
in person, occupying bis place in tho choir. At other times ho 
would sit at his cbamber-windOw, which, ns wo liavo seen, opened 
20 on the cbanccl, where tho clear, sonorous tones of bis voice 
might be heard, mingling with those of tho choristers below. 
He had a great fondness for music, and understood tbo principles 
of the art When on the throne, the music of bis obapcl was 
unsurpassed by that of any church in Christendom. On his 
25 coming to Ynstc, the greatest pains had been taken to select 
for him the best voices from the different convents of tho order. 
Ho person was admitted into tho choir except those who regularly 
belonged to it. On one occasion a professional singer from 
Plasenoia having joined in the chant, the unaccustomed tones 
SO soon drew tho emperor’s attention ; and tho intruder was 
compelled to beat a hasty retreat. Charles had a quick ear; 
and, sometimes, when a folsc note jarred on it; he would break 
into a passion, and salute the offender with one of those scurril* 
ous epithets which he had picked up in the wars, and which 
35 were much oetter suited to a mih'tary life than to a monostio. 

Immediately after mass he dined, — an important meal, which 
occupied much time with him always, at tho convent as well 
as at the court. At k uste, he still retained the unsocial privilege 
claimed by royalty of eating alone. He beguiled tbo time, 
40 however, by conversing with some one of bis household, who 
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was proaent during the repast. Sometimes it was Mathys, tho 
physioinn, n man of soionoo but who unfortunately did nob 
posaoBB the authority oxerciaed by Sancho Panza’s islaud-dootor, 
to order off the unwholesome dishes from the table. Sometimes 
it was the learned chamberlain, Van Male, who was present. 6 
Froqtioutly both remained ; and the emperor conversed with 
them on different topics, usually those relating to science, — to 
anything but politics. The subject often turned on natural 
history, of whicli Charles was fond, when Pliny would, of course, 
be cited ns a sovereign authority ; and, if a passage chanced to 10 
puzzle the disputants, the confessor — n good sciiolar, as wo havo 
seen — would sometimes be sent for to settle the dispute. 

After dinner, the monk rend to his master sorao portion of 
St Bernard, or St Jerome, pausing frcqimutly while his auditor 
made a running commentary on the text ; so that tlie exercise, 15 
as the narrator adds, partook rather of the nature of “ a sweet 
and heavenly communion.’' At other times, the conversation 
turned on lighter and more familiar topics. Then came a short 
siesCa; after which the emperor repaired to tiie church, wlioro 
three days in the week ho listened to a discourse from one of 20 
his chaplains. There were throe of those, men selected for thein 
piety and learning from the difforant houses of the order. Among 
the number, Fray Francisco de Villalva was especially endowed 
with a rare and touoliing eloquence, which made him one of the 
most popular preachora of the day j and os his disooursos found 25 
great favour with Charles, ho was selected to deliver the sermon 
much oftener than either of his brethren. Occasionally assistance 
was not refused from other quarters ; and if any member of 
the order belonging to some other convent, who had a gift for 
preaching, happened to visit Yuste, ho was invited to mount the 30 
pulpit, and display his eloquence before the emperor. When- 
ever there was preaoliing, Charles made it a point to be present. 

If prevented by illness, or by the necessity of preparing 
despatches for Brussels or Valladolid, ho expected to hear from 
his confessor on the same evening a full report of the discourse. 35 

On the other aftomoous of the week he listened to some 
portion of the Scriptures from Fray Bernardo de Salinas, a 
learned divine, who had received his degree of doctor from the 
University of Paris. Tho port most frequently selected for this 
exercise w(i8 tho Epistle to the Eomans, which tho ompqyqr 4.0 
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preferred, esjs a taonHib iiistorian, as containing the sum and 
substance of all the other epistles, and comprehending uithin 
itself all the sound doctrines and dogmas of the chnrch. The 
remainder of the day he rras occupied srilh snch affairs as 
5 claimed hia attention. After Tesp-ers, and before reUring to rest, 
he refreshed himself srith a supper, in -hich fish, dressed in 
some rich and nnirholesoma uay, sscs pretty sure to make part 
of the repast. 


FREEMAN'S OLD ENGLISH HISTOEr. 


THE EEIG5 OP KUTG ALPRED. 

S71— 900. 

"We notr came to our great King Alfred, the best and greatat 
lOof sU our Kings. TTe know quite eaongh of his history to be 
able to 6sy that he really deserres to be so called, though I 
must rrara you that, just because he left so great a name behind 
him, people hare beea foad of attributing to him things iThich 
really belonged to others. Tnus you may sometimes see nearly 
15 an our larrs and customs allrihuted to Alfred, as if he had 
iareuted them all for himself. Ton irill sometimes hear that 
Allred founded Trial by Jury, dirided England into Counties, 
and did all kinds of other things. Korr the real truth is that 
the roots and beginnings of most of these things are very much 
20 older than the time of Alfred, SThile the particular forms in 
■which rre haTe them no'u are rery ranch later. But people 
hare a -way of fauejiag that ererything must hare been inrented 
by some particular man, and as Alfred was more famous fhrm 
anybody else, they hit upon Alfred as the most likely person 
25 to hare inrented them. But, puttmg aside fables, there is quite 
enough to show that there hare beea rery few Kings, and rery 
few men of any sort, so great and goo-i as King Alfred. Per- 
haps the only equally good King we read of is Kaint Lewis of 
France ; cad though he was quite as good, we cannot set him 
SO down as being so great and -wise as Abred. Certainly no 
King erer gare himself up mere thoroughly than Alfred did 
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folly to do ilio dntles of liis office. Hio ■whole life soenie to 
have been spout iu doing all that ho could for the good of 
his people in orery v?ay. And it is ■wonderful in how many 
■ways his powers showed thomsolros. That ho ■was a, bravo 
warrior is in itself no particular praiso in nn age when almost B 
©■very man was tho same. But it is a great thing for a prince, 
so large a part of whoso time was spent in lighting, to bo ablo 
to say that all his wars were waged to set free his country 
from tho most cruel enemies. And wo may admire too tho 
wonderful way in whieh ho kept his 'mind always straight 10 
and firm, never either giving way to bad luck or being puffed 
np by good luck. Wo read of nothing liko pride or cruelty or 
injustice of any kind either towards his own people or towards 
his enemies. And if ho was a brave warrior, ho was many 
other things besides. Ho was a iawgivor ; at least he collected 15 
and arranged tho laws, and caused them to be most carefully 
administered. Ho was a soholnr, and wrote and translated 
many books for tho good of his people. Ho encouraged 
trade and enterprise of all kinds, and sent men to visit distant 
parts of the world, and bring homo accounts of what they saw. 2^ 
And ho was a thoroughly good man and a devout Ohristinn in 
all relations of life. In short, ono hardly knows any other 
oharnoter in all history so perfect ; thoro is so much that is good 
in so many different ways ; and though no doubt Alfred had 
his faults like other people, yet ho clearly had nono, at any 25 
rate in tho groator part of his life, which took away at all 
seriously from his gouoral goodness. Ono wonders that such 
a man was never canonized as a Saint; most certainly many 
people have received that name who did not deserve it nearly so 
well ns ho did. SO 

Alfred, or, ns his name should really bo spelled, .ffillfred, was 
tho youngest son of King jEtUelwulf, and was bom at Wantage 
in Berkshire in SIO. His mother was Osbnrh, tho first, or 
perhaps the aocond, wife of HSlhelwulf. Sho was the daughter 
of Oslao, the King’s cup-bearer, who came of tho royal house of 85 
the Jutes in Wight. Now a story is told of Alfred and his 
mother which you may perhaps have hoard already, and which 
is such a beautiful talo that I nm really sorry to have to say 
that it cannot possibly bo true. We are told that up to tho 
ngo of twelve years Alfred was fond of hunting and other sports, 4® 
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but that lie hod not been taught any sort of learning,- not 'sb 
much as to read his own tongue. But he loved the Old-English 
Bongs ; and one day his mother had a beautiful book of songs 
with rich pictures and fine painted initial letters, such as you 
6 may often see in ancient books. And she said to her childrenj 
“I will give this beautiful book to the one of you who shall first 
be able to read it.” And Alfred said, “ Mother, will yon really 
give me the book when I have learned to read it? ” And Osburh 
said, “ Yea, my son.” So Alfred went and found n master, 
10 and soon learned to read. Then lie came to his mother, 
and read the songs in the beautiful book and took the book for 
his own. 

Now it is a great pity that so pretty a story cannot be true. 
And I must tall you why it cannot. Alfred was sent to Rome 
16 to the Pope when he was four years old ; and if the Pope took 
him as his “ bishop-son,” and anointed him to be King, one 
cannot help thinking that he would have him taught to road 
and to learn Latin. And it is quite certain that he could do 
both very well in after-life. Still this is not quite certain proof, 
20 as he might have learned afterwards. But one thing is quite 
certain. Alfred was not twelve years old till 8fil. By that time 
his brothers were not children playing round their mother, but- 
grown men and Kings, and two of them, jEthelstnn and iEthel- 
bald, were dead. Moreover in 861 Alfred’s father .^Hthclwnlf 
25 was dead, and his mother must have been dead also, as ALtbel- 
wnlf married Judith in 850, when Alfred was only seven years 
old. If then anything of the kind happened, it could not hare 
been when Alfred was twelve years old, but before he was four.- 
For in that year he went to Rome and could never have seen 
SO his mother again, even if she wore alive when he went. And 
for a child of four years old not to bo able to read is not so 
very wonderful a thing, even in our own time. 

1 have told you how, when Alfred was four years old, he. was 
sent to Romo by his father, and no doubt ho came back with 
35 ASthelwulf on his return. Wo have seen also that he took a. 
leading part in the wars of his brothers against the Danes. In 
SCS, when he was in his twentieth year, while Ailthelred was 
King, Alfred married. His wife’s name was Falhswyth ; she 
was the daughter of iEthelred called the Mickle or Big, Alder- 
40 man of the Qainas in Lincolnshire, and her mother Eadburh 
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xras of tliQ loyalTiouse of tlie Mercians, It is said that on tlie 
very day of his marriage he was smitten with n strange disease,, 
whioii for twenty years never quite left him, and fits of which 
might come on at any time. If this be true, it makes all the 
groat things that ho did evon more wonderful. In 871, on C 
^Stholrcd’s death, ho came to the Grown. iBthelred left some 
young children, but nobody thought of their succeeding, so 
Alfred, the yonngest son of ^tholwnlf, became King of the 
West-Saxons and Over-lord of all England, as his father had 
appointed so long before with tho consent of his Wise Mon, 10 
So Alfred was King, and ho had at once to fight for his 
Kingdom. I have told yon already of all the battles which were 
fought in the year 871, before jEthelred died, and Alfred had 
to fight yet another battle before the year was out. Tliis 
was at Wilton near Salisbury, which then the chief town 15 
of the Wilstctas. The modem city of Salisbury, or New 
Sarnm as it is stUl called, was not founded till long after, in , 
the thirteenth century, when the now cathedral was built ; what 
is meant by Salisbury in these times is the old town, called Old 
Sarnm, where tho old cathedral and the old castle stood, but 20 
which has long been quite forsaken. It is a wonderful place 
indeed, with some of the greatest fosses or ditches that aro to 
bo seen anywhere. But tho name of Wilton seems to show that 
that town must have been the chief place of Wilshiro in those 
times. Tho battle of Wilton scoras not to have been a veiy 25 
decisive one, as wo read that the Danes wore put to flight and 
yet tliat they kept possession of tho place of battle. On the 
whole it is hard to see which side had the better in tho mere 
fighting of this year, but you must remember that tho Danes, 
being in a strange country, had nothing to lose but their lives, so 
while tho English not only suffered tho loss of the men who 
wore actnally killed in the battles, but tho mere marching about 
of tho armies and tho plundering and burning by the Danes 
must have been dreadful blows to them. But after the battle 
o.*" Wilton tho Danes seem to have been tired ; we read th.it 35 
they made peace with tho West-Saxons ; and there was peace, 
so far ns Wessex was concerned, for a few years. But they 
were all the while fighting and pUmdevi'ng and settling in other 
parts of Britain, both in Northumberland and Mercia, and also 
among tho Piets aud tho Strathclyde Welsh. jq 
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The Danes did not come again into "Wessex till 876, tnl two 
Terj important things happened mcan'rrhile in Mercia and 
Northnmberland. In 874 Bnrhred, King of the Mercians, 
King Alfred’s hrother-in-larr, ran array and left his Kingdom 
6 for fear of the Danes rrho had entered the country of Lindesey, 
that is the northern part of Lincolnshire, and had got as far as 
Eepton in Nottinghamshire. At Eepton the minster is qnito 
gone, bnt the monastery there rras very famous in early times ; 
there is some rery ancient rrork in the parish church, rrhich 
10 may very likely he as old as Alfred’s days. Bnrhred, instead 
of fighting, like his hrother-in-lam Alfred, rrent out of the land, 
and rrent to Eome, like Oeadrrnlla and Ine, and died almost as 
soon as he got there. The Danes then gave the crorm of 
Mercia to one of Bnrhred’s Thanes named Ccoltrulf ; but of 
15 coarse, like Ecgberht in Nortbnraberland, he was a mere pnppet 
in their hands; indeed he swore oaths to them, and had to do 
whatever they bade him. Thus the old Kingdom of Mercia 
came to an end. And this was one of the ways in which the 
com’mg of the Danes helped to make all England into one 
20 Eingdom. For of course, when the Danes were gone and there 
was some quiet again, it was easier, now that there was no King 
in Mercia, to join Mercia or part of it more completely on to 
Wessex, which I shall tell you about at the proper time. The 
other important thing is that, in the year 87G, the year in which 
25 the Danes came again into Wessex, another party of them, 
under Healfdene, divided the lands of Northumberland among 
them, and began ploughing and tilling them. Thus you see, as 
I told you, the Danes were beginning to settle in the land, 
instead of merely coming to plunder and go away. By Nor- 
30 thumberland we must here understand Deira or Yorkshire, for it 
would seem that they did not settle in Bemicin, where English 
Aldermen went on reigning at Bamborongh. This must bo 
the reason why that part of old Northumberland, though so far 
^ away from the Hnmber, still keeps the old name. And this 
35 must also be the reason why there are few or no Danish names 
m the present countries of Durham and Northumberland or in 
that part of Scotland which then belonged to Nortlmmberland, 
while in Yorkshire Danish names are very common. "VYhen we 
find vfflages caBed Haxby and ThirHeby, we may be quite 
40 sure that they wero once tho estates of Danes called Hakon 
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horses “hestolo aWfly” to Exotcr, and it wonla seem that the 
rest stayed at Wareham. For we road that the next year (877) 
the army 'went from ^Yareham to Exeter, and a great fleet set 
out to go " west about," perhaps to go round the Land’s End, 
5 or perhaps only to sail round the Isle of Pnrbcck to got to 
Exeter. For in those days, when ships were much smaller than 
they are now, they could get higher up the rirers, and then 
Exeter was a great port. But now largo ships cannot get so high 
up the river Exo, and it is only smaller vessels which can reach 
10 Exeter. So yon may remember that Caerleon-on-Ut-k was a 
great port in old times, but now ships only get up as far as 
Newport. But there is this diflcrenco between the two Item, 
that Exeter still remains a largo city, while Cacrlcon has quite 
gone down in the world. However, wherever the fleet was 
15 going, it did not got far. A great storm came on, and broke 
many of the ships, so that they got no further than Swanwich 
or Bwanage, in the Isle of Purbeck, not far from Y'areham. 
Perhaps it was this bad luck which made them make peace 
again. For King Alfred rode after the D.anish horse as far os 
20 Exeter, but he did not overtake them till they hod got there, 
and were safe in the stronghold. Tlien they made peace, 
swearing oaths, and giving ns many hostages ns tho King asked 
for. And this time the Chronicle says that they kept good 
peace. That is to say, they went for tho rest of tho year ont 
25 of Wessex into Mercia. They now dealt with Mercia much .as 
they bad before dealt with Northnmberlnnd. They divided 
part of tho land among themselves, and gave part to Ccolwulf 
just as they had left part of Norllinmbcrland to the Lords of 
Bamborough. It must have been now that they finally settled' 
30 in Lincolnshire and tho other parts of jMercia whero wo hear 
most of the Danes afterwards, and where Danish names are 
still common. In the parts of Mercia which arc near to "Wessex 
we do not find Danish names. 

And now wo come to tho terrible year 878, tho greatest and 
35 saddest and most glorious in all Alfred’s life. In the very 
beginning of the year, just after Twelfth-night, the D.anish host 
again came suddenly— “ bestole ’’ ns tho Chronicle says— to 
Chippenham, Then “ they rode through tho "West-Saxons’ land, 
and there sat down, and mickle of tho folk over sea they drove, 
40 and of the others the most deal they rode overj all but tho King 
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Airrc<l ; bo TtUb a litllo band Inirdly fared [trcnl] oftif tiio 
rroods and on llio tnoor-fniilnr.'-cii." Hoir con 1 it'll yon ibis 
better than in the words of tbo Chronicle iHclf, only cUui'tj; 
Bomo words into their modem shape, thol you may the letter 
nnder^laiid them? One hardly sect how it was that the country 5 
could bo all nt once so utterly orerrun, especially ns there is 
no mention made of nuy halllc. There is indeed one nccottnl 
whioli says that Alfred did tiol rri^u ro well nt Urn he^tiniiin;; 
as ho did afterwards, hut that he did hndly In ma’iy tliinpa and 
oppressed his people, so that they wouM nut tl-dil for him ; hut 10 
that he was rclolced by hi* cfiosln the hermit isaint iScot, ami 
that after that he ruled well. Bnt 1 do not at all believe this, 
bccansc there is no good anthurity for it, and >l does nor #sree 
in Uie least with wlnt went before and what goes after. It is 
more likely of the two, as eoine lldnlc, that the part of Alfred's 15 
dominions where the people woro *liU of WeUh descent pare 
him some trouble, and that they did not join hi'ortdy with ht.s 
own Wosl-Sicons. Bnt I do not bsc any very clear proof cren 
of this, and aarhow it »» quite certain tliat this lime of utter 
distress lasted only a very little while, for in a few monlha 20 
Alfred was again at the head of na army and aide to fight 
against the Danes. It inn it have been at this time that Iho 
story of the cakes, vrhieh I daro cay you have Iie.ord, h.appencd, 
if it over happened nt all. Tho tale is quite possllde, but tlmro 
is no proof of it bsiug truo U is said that Alfred wont and 25 
stayed in tho hut of a neatherd or swineherd of his, who knew 
who ho was, though liis wife did not know him. Oiie day tho 
woman, sot some cakes to bake, and bade tho King, who was 
sitting by tho fire raonding Uis bow and arrows, to tend them, 
Alfrol thought more of his bow and arrows than he did of the 30 
cakes, and lot them burn. Then tho wo-.nau ran in and cried out, 

“ There, don't you see tin caVci on tiro } Then wherefore tnm them not f 

You're glad onongh to oat them when they arc piping hot." 

It is almost more strange when wo nro told by sonio that this 
swinohorJ or noalhc.d afterwards booamo Bishop of Witi- 
ohestor. They say that his nnmo was Dcnowulf, niid that tho King- 
saw that, though ho was in so lowly a rank, ho was naturally a Sg 
very wise man. So ho had him taught, and at last gave him tho 
Bishoprick, But it is hard to bclioco this, especially as Danowulf, 
Bishop of IViuchcstcr, Iccamo Bishop the very next yc.ar. 

N 
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Wo Bill go on Tvitli things that are more certain, I do not 
think that I can do hotter than tell yon the story as it is in the 
Chronicle, only changing those forms of words which yon might 
not nudcrstand, 

5 “And that ilk [same] winter was Iwer’j and Healfdene’s 
brother among the West-Saxons in Deronshire ; and him there 
men slew and eight hundred men with him and forty men of his 
host. And there was the banner taken which they the Raven 
bight [call]. And after this Easter wrought King Alfred with 
10 his little band a work [fortress] at Athelney, and out of that 
work was ho striving with the [Danish] host, and (with him) 
that deal [part] of the Samorsietas that nighest was. And on 
the seventh week after Easter he rode to Ecghrihtesstan, by 
the east of Selwood ; and there to meet him came the Smnor- 
15 Sffitas all and the Wilsastas and of Hamptonsbire the deal [part] 
that on this side the sea was ; and they were fain [glad] to sea 
him. And he fared [went] one night from the wick [dwelling 
or camp] to ^glea, and after that one night to Ethandnn, and 
there fought with all the host and pnt them to flight, and rode 
20 after them to their work [fortress] and there sat fourteen nights. 
And the army sold [gave] him hostages and mickle oaths, and 
eke they promised him that their King should receive baptism. 
And this they fnlSlled. And three weeks after came the King 
Gnthrum with thirty of the men that in the host were worthiest, 
25 at Aller, that is near Athelney. And him the King received at 
his baptism, and his chrisom-loosing was at Wedmore. And 
he was twelve nights with the King, and he honoured him and 
his feres [companions] with mickle fee [money],” 

Thus you see how soon King Alfred’s good luck came back to 
so him again. And I do not doubt that you are tlio more pleased 
to hear the tale, because all this happened not very fhr from our 
own home. It was in the woods and marshes of Somersetshire 
that Alfred took shelter, and the Sumoraretas were among the 
first who came to his help after Easter. But we will take things 
85 n little in order. You see the first fighting was in Devonshire, 
where the Raven was taken. This was a famous banner of the 
Danes, said to have been worked by the daughters of Ragnar 
liodbrog. It was thought to have wonderful powers, so that 
they could tell by the way in which the raven held his wings 
40 whether they would win or not in battle. Aithelweord tells us 
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tliftt tlio Danes besicpcd Oddn tbc Aldonnau of DctonsWre, and 
adds that, though their King was killed, still the Danes kept 
tho battlo placo. You koo the time of utter distress lasted only 
from soon after Twelfth-night to Easter, and even during thst 
time tho taking of tho Raven must have cheered tho English a 5 
good deal. After Easter things beyin to mend, when Alfred 
built his fort at Atholnoy and began to skirmish with tlie Danes, 
and seven weeks later oamo tho groat victory at Etlmndun, 
which set Wessex free. You must romoraber that, at this time, 
all tho low country of Someraolshirc, Sedgmoor and the other 10 
moors, ns wo eall them now, was covered with water, or was at 
least quite marshy, so that any ground a little higher than tho 
rest was really an island. You know how to this day very few 
people live quite down on tho moors, hut tho towns and villager, 
and oven most of tho separate houses, aro all built either on 15 
such islands, or else on tho slopes of the larger hills, ns the 
villages between Wells and Axhridgo cling, as it wore, to tho sido 
of Mondip. Such islands wore often clioson, as 1 tlu'nk I told you 
before, for building monasteries, nud they were often useful in 
time of war, when men could take sholtcr in such an island, 20 
where it was hard for their enemies to got at tlicm, Tlnm yon 
will find that, in later times, tho Isle of Ely nud other such places 
served as a shcUor to tho English wlio were fighting against 
tho Normans, and so it was when King Alfred made liis fort at 
Atholney. Then when ho thought ho was strong enough, he 25 
left tho low ground and wout up tho hills, and gathered his men 
together at Ecgbrilitcsstau or Brixton, which is in Wiltshire, near 
Warminster. Then ho marched, still north-east, to Ethandun, 
that is Edington, not far from Trowbridge and Westbury, where 
ho fought the great battle. At Edington thoro is a voiy fine 30 
church, but that was not built till many Imndrcd years after 
Alfred’s time, namely in tlio reign of Edwanl the Third. Some 
say that tho white horse which is cut in tho side of tho chalk 
hills near thoro was cut then, that men might remember tho 
great battle of Ethandun. But it has boon altered in modem 35 
times to maUo it look more like a real horse. Thoro is another 
figure of a white horse near Shrivenham, which has not been 
altered at all, but is very old and rude, so that you might hardly 
know that it was meant for a horse at all. Wliotlier either 
of thorn h(U3 really anything to do with King Allred I do not 40 
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pretend to saj. Petliapa tlie one near SlirivenLam may Oe a 
great deal older tlian Alfred’s time, ns it is Tery like the figures 
of horses on some of the old British coins. 

But all this time Alfred seems to have kept his head-quarters 
5 at Athelney, for it Tvas at Aller, which is close to Athelney, that 
Guthorm came to he baptized. Thence they went to Wedmore, 
because there the "West-Saxon Kings had a house. There the 
"Wise Men came together, and Alfred and Guthorm (or, to 
give him the name by which he was baptized, .fflthelstan) 
10 made a treaty. Gathonn-.ffithelstnn was to leave "Wessex, 
hut he was to keep East-Anglin, which he had already, and 
the north-eastern part of Mercia. The boundary ran along 
the Thames to the month of the Lon, then by Bedford 
and the river Ouse to the old Eoman road called Watling 
15 Street. The south-western part of Mercia was to remain to 
Alfred. That is to say, speaking roughly, Alfred recovered 


that part of Mercia which had been originally West Saxon and 
which had been conquered by the Angles in the seventh and 
eighth centuries. But you see that the Danes now got much 
20 the larger part of England ; still Alfred contrived to keep 
London. All Norlhnmbreland and East-Anglia, most part of 
Essex, and the larger part of Mercia, thus fell to the Danes. 
The part of Mercia that Alfred kept he did not altogether 
Join on to Wessex; he did not keep it immediately in his 
4.5 own hands as he did Wessex; West-Saxon Mercia, as we 
may call it, was still governed by its own Alderman, who held 
his own Assembly of Wise Men. But then the Alderman of 


the Mercians was now named by the King of the WesUSaxons. 
One ASthelrcd, who had been Alderman of the Hwiccas, was now 
-80 made Alderman of all the West-Saxon part of Mercia, and Alfred 
gave him his daughter iEthelflied in marriage. She was called 
the Lady of the Mercians, and yon will hear of her again. 

We shall find that Guthonn-.fflthel8tan did not always keep 
the treaty of Wedmore quite so well ns he should have done. 
85 Still this treaty was very much better kept than any treaty with 
the Danes had ever been kept before. In 879 the army went 
away from ^ippenham to Cirencester; that is, they went out 
of Wessex into Mercia, though not as yet into their own part 
of Mercia. At Cirencester they ‘•sat” for a year, seemingly 
40 by Alfred’s leave, os we do not read of any fighting or of any 
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mJscliief being done. Indeed some nccotmts sny that only tboso 
of tbo Danes stayed who chose to become Christians, nnd that 
tlio rest went away into Ganl under a famous leader of theirs 
named Hasting. Anyhow, in 880 they went quite away into 
what was now their own land of East-Anglia, and divided it 6 
among themselves. Thus Alfred had quite freed his own 
Kingdom from the Danes, though ho was obliged to leave so 
much of the island in their hands. And even through all 
these misfortunes, the Kingdom of lYosscx did in some fiort 
become greater. For there was now no longer a King of the 10 
Mercians, but a great part of Mercia was governed by an 
Alderman, who was not only the man of the King of the "Wost- 
Sa-vons, as the latter Kings of the Mercians had boon, but was 
appointed by him, and was in fact only a great magistrate 
acting under his orders. Komember that in 880, when Alfred had 15 
done so many great things, he was still only thirty-one years old. 

I have now finished what I may call the second Danish 
"War, nnd there was now peace for several years. Perhaps then 
this is the best place to bring in one or two stories about 
Alfred which aro worth remembering in one way, whether they 20 
are true or false. For we can at least see how much people 
always remombored and thought of Alfred, by there being so 
many more stories told of him than of almost any other of the 
old Kings. The only King of whom anything like so many 
stories are told is Edgar, and the stories which are told of 26 
Edgar are by no means so much to his credit as the stories 
which are told of Alfred. 

One story is tlint Alfred, wishing to know what Oic Danes 
were about nnd how strong they wore, sot out one day from 
Athelnoy in the disguise of a minstrel or juggler, nnd went into 30 
the Danish camp, and stayed there several days, amusing the 
Danes with his playing, till ho had seen all that ho wanted, and 
then wont back without any one finding him out. Now there is 
nothing actually impossible in this story, but we do not find it in 
any writer earlier than "William of Malmesbury, who lived in the 36 
twcKth century. And -it is the sort of story which one finds 
turning up in different forms in different ages and countries. 
For instance, exactly the same story is told of a Danish King 
Aninf, of whom you will he.ar presently. So it is one of those 
things which you cannot at all believe for certain, 40 
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THE BA.TTLE OP SENLAO. 

Tsb morning of the decisive day at last had come. The Date 
of the Normans heard mass, and received the commtinion in both 
kinds, and drew forth his troops for their march against the 
English post. As usual, an exhortation from the general went 
6 before any military action. The topics for a speech made by 
lYUliam to his army were obvions. He came to maintain his 
just right to the English Crown ; he came to punish the perjury 
of Harold and the older crime of Godwine against his kinsman 
-Alfred. The safety of his soldiers and the honour of their 
10 cormtry were in their own hands ; defeated, they had no hope 
and no retreat; conquerors, the glory of victory and the spoils of 
England lay before them. But of victory there could be no 
doubt ; Ghrd would fight for those who fought for the righteous 
cause, and what people could ever withstand the Normans in 
16 war? They were the descendants of the men who had won 
Neustria from the Frank, and who hod reduced Frankish Kings 
to submit to the most humiliating of treaties. He, their Duke, 
and they his subjects, had themselves conquered at Mortemcr and 
atVaraville. IFere they to yield to the felon English, never 
renewed in war, whose country had been over and over again 
harried and subdued by the invading Dane 7 Let them lift up. 
eir banners and march on ; let them spare no man in the 
ostde rank ; they were marching on to certain victory, and the 
ame o their exploits would resound from one end of heaven to 
25 the other. 

The faitWnI William Pitz-Osbem now rode up to the mound 
on yf 1 C is Eorereign stood, and Tvamed him that there Tras no 
timetotaiy Kindled by the exhortations of their leader, the 
c on. They made their way, perhaps in no very 
SO cerfam order, tm, from the hill of Telham or Heatlilaud, they 
1 . ■ sight of the English encamped on the opposite 

height of Senlac. The knights, who had ridden from Hastings 

probably on lighter horses, now put on 

; the'rfuU armour, and mounted their war-steeds. The Duke now 
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called for his tamess. His coat of mail was broogltt forth ; but 
ia putting it on, by some accident, tbe foro part was turned 
hindmost. Many a man would have been ombarraesod at Iho 
evil omen, and in truth the hearts of many of William's followers 
sank. But his own ready wit nerer failed him ; ho was ns able 5 
to turn the accident to his advantage as when he first took seizin 
of the soil of Susses. The omen, he said, was iu truth a good 
one ; ns the hauberk had been turned about, so he who boro it 
would be turned from a Dnke into a King. Now fully armed, 
he called for his war-horse. His noble Spanish steed, the gift 10 
of his ally King Alfonso, was brought forth. The horse was led 
by the aged Walter Glffard, the Lord of Longnevillo, the hero 
of Arques and of Mortemer. He had made the pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Saint James of Oompostella, and he had brought 
the gallant beast as a worthy offering for a prince who was the 13 
mirror of knighthood. William now sprang on his horse’s back, 
and, now ready for battle, ho paused for a moment at the head 
of his host. His gallant equipment and bearing called forth the 
admiration of all around him, and a spokesman for their thoughts 
was found in Hamon, the Viscount of the distant Thouars. He 20 
spoke no doubt the words of all, when he said that never had 
such a knight been seen under heaven, and that the noble Count 
would become a nobler King. 

And now the Duke, fully armed, looked forth upon the 
English encampment. At that moment Vital, a follower of his 25 
brother the Bishop, one whoso name is written in Domesday, 
rode up to his sovereign. He had been one of those who were 
sent forth to spy out the English host ; aud William now asked 
him what he had seen and where the English usurper was to bo 
ound. Vital told him that Harold stood among the thick ranks 30 
which crowned the summit of the hill, for there, so ho deemed, 
ho had seen the royal Standard. Then the Duke vowed his vow, 
that if God would give him victory over his perjured foe, he 
would, on the spot where that Standard stoody raise a mighty 
minster to his honour. Among those who heard him was a monk, 85 
William by name, who had come from the house of Marmoutiors, 
nestled far away beneath its cliffs by the banks of the rushing’ 
Loire. Mon called him Faber, the wright or smith, becauso in 
other days, before he had put the cowl upon him, he bad shown 
his skill in forging arrows for the service of the craft of the 4.0 
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TTOcxls. Uo noTT tlepped fonrard, and craved that the holy honso 
irhich the Doke ivonld ere long raise on yonder height shuald bo 
raised in honour of the reuoivned Saint Martin, the great Apostle 
of tho Gauls. The prince of the Oenomannians owed spirilual 
5 allegiance to the metropolitan throne of Tonrs ; he said that it 
should be as his monastic namesake craved, and in after-days 
the height of Scnlao vras croivncd with the Abbey of Saint 
Martin of the Place of Battle. 

• ••«•••••• 

Tho archers were all but universally on foot; the Parthian 
10 horse-bowman was not absolutely unknown to Norman tactics, 
but such an union of characters did not c.vtcnd to any consider- 
able portion of the army. For the most part tho archers were 
without defensive harness; they were clad in more jerkins, with 
caps on their heads, but a few wore tho defences common to tho 
15 horse and foot of both armies. These were the close-fitting cost 
of mail reaching to the knees and elbows, and tho conical helmet 
without crest or other ornament, and with no protection for the 
face except the nose-picce. The horses had, unlike tho practice 
of after-times, no artificial defence of any kind. Their riders, 
20 in helmets-and coals of mail, bore the kite-shaped shield, and 
were armed with long lances, not laid in the rest as in the 
equipment of the later chivalry, but lifted high in air over the 
bearer’s shoulder. For close combat they bad the heavy straight 
sword; the battle-axe is not shown on tltc Norman side, and two 
25 men only in the host are represented as wielding tho terrible 
mace. Those two men formed the innermost centre of the 
advancing host There, in the midst of all, tho guiding star of 
the whole army, floated the consecrated banner, the gift of Borne 
and of Hildebrand, the ensign by whose presence wrong was to 
SO be hallowed into right. And close beneaUi its folds rode the 
two master-spirits of the whole onlcrprise, kindred* nliko in 
blood, in valour, and in crime. There rode the chief of all, 
the immediate leader of tliat choicest and central division, the 
mighty Duke himself. And we may be sore that it was not only 
35 by the voice of flattery, bnt ia the words of truth and soberness, 
that there, amid the choicest chivalry of Europe, the Bastard 
of Falaise was hailed as bearing the stoutest heart and the 
strongest arm among them all. Mounted on his stately horse, 
the gift of the Spanish King, he rode beneath the banner of the 
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- Apostle, tbo leader and tlic' moving 'spirit of the whole host. No 
man conld tend his bow, but on that day he boro iv weapon fitted 
only for the closest and most deadly conflict ; 

ov£k’ &p’ oi ri^oiai fia^laKtTo Zovpl re fiattpff 

6XKa. aiSi)petp Kopvytjj p(iyrvaKt <pdXayya$, 

The most authentic record of that day’s fight arms him neither 
with sword nor spear, but sets before ns the iron mace of the 5 
Bastard Ss the one weapon fit to meet, man to man, and prince 
to prince, with the two-handed axe of Harold. Ronnd his neeb, 
wo are told, wero hung, as tt hallowed talisman, the choicest of 
the relies on which the King of the English was said to hnro 
sworn his fatal ootL Close at his side, and armed with the 10 
same fearful weapon, rode one whoso name was soon to bo joined 
with bis own in the mouths of Englishmen, and who was' to win 
n far deeper share of English hatred than the mighty Conrin'cror 
himself. Odo, the warrior-Prelate of Bayeox, rode in foil armour 
by the side of his brother and sovereign, os eager and ready ns 15 
William himself to plunge wherever in the fight danger should 
press most nearly. To shod blood by sword or spenr'was a sin 
■against tho Church’s canons, -but to crush bend-piece and head 
'with the war-club was, in Odo’s eyes, no breach of tho duties of 
n minister of ponce. Tho two mighty brethren, Dnbc nud Bishop, 20 
formed tho central figures of tho group. And hard by them 
rode n third brother of less renown, a third son of tho Tanner’s 
daughter, Robert of Morlain, tho lord of the castle by the 
waterfalls, he who was soon to liare a larger share than any 
other man of the spoils of England, and to add to his Earldom 25 
by the Breton march the more famous Earldom of tlio kindred 
•land of Oomwall, East by tho three brethren tho consecrated 
banner was borne by Toustaiu the White, tho son of Eon, a 
knight of the loss famous Beo in the land of Canx. Two men 
of higher rank and of greater age had already declined that 80 
•honourable oEBce. Ralph of Oonohos or of Toesny, the heir of 
-the proud line of Malahulc, the man who had perhaps homo to 
King Henry the nows of the night of Itortemer, held, among his 
other dignities, the hereditary right to bear the banner of his 
lord in tho day of battle. Bat on that day that honour was g 5 
-something from which men shrank ns keeping them back from the 
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more ocliro duties of the fight, Balph of Toesny would not 
cucumber his hands with anything, not cren with the banner of 
the Apostle, if it were to stay his snord from smiting the foe 
without mercy. Bo too spake the famous TTalter Giffard of 
5 LongnoTillc, Eren in the days of Arques and Mortemcr ho was 
an aged man, and now ho was old indeed ; his hair was white, 
his arm was failing. Ho would deal blows on that day with such 
strength as his years had left him, but the long labour of carrying 
the standard could bo bpmo only by a younger man. Thick 
10 around Tonstain and tbo chiefs besido whom ho rode, were 
gathered tbo chivalry of Normandy, tbo future nobility of 
England, tbo men who made tbeir way into our land by wrong 
and robbery, bat whoso children our land won to her own heart, 
and changed the descendants of Iho foemen of Pevensey nnd 
15 Sonlao into tho men who won the Great Charter and dictated tho 
Provisions of Oxford. Time would fail to tell of all ; but a few 
names mnst not bo passed by. Thera was William Patry of La 
Lando, who in old time bad received Earl llarold as a gnest, and 
who now rode by William's side, swearing that he would meet his 
20 lord’s rival face to face, and would deal to him the reward of his 
peijnry. And there too rode men of nobler and of more lasting 
name. There rode Roger tho Bigod, son of tho poor serving- 
knight of William of Mortain, whose presence in tho hostile 
ranks wo can well forgive, as wo hail in him tho forefather of that 
25 great honso whoso noblest son defied tho greatest of England’s 
later Kiags in tho canso of tho liberties of England. And ono 
there was in that host, well nigh tho only Norman on whom 
Englishmen can look with personal sympathy and honour, William 
Malct, a man perchance bom of an English mother, one connected 
80 at all events by some tie of spiritnal or temporal kindred with 
England and with Harold, and ono who on that day know how to 
reconcile his duty as a Norman subject with respect and honour 
towards the prince and towards tho land to which that duty made 
him a foe. The names and tho rewards of these men and of 
85 countless others are written in the groat record of Domesday. 
The heroes who fought against them for hearth and homo are 
nameless. 

The invading army was thus arranged in a threefold division 
aMor^ng to tho place of origin of each contingent. Each 
-!0 division again was ranged in a threefold order according to the 
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natnro of tlie tfoops whicTi each contingent contamea. First in 
onoli division marched the archers, slingers, and crossbow men, 
then the more heavily armed infantry, lastly the horsemen. The 
reason of this arrangement is obvions. The light-armed were to 
do what they could with their missiles to annoy the English, and, 5 
if possible, to disorder their close array. On them followed the 
heavy infantry ; they were to strive to break down the palisades 
of the English camp, and so to prepare the way for the charge of 
the horse. For IViUiam’s knights to charge np the slope of 
Benlao was in any case a hard task, bnt to charge up the slope, 10 
riglit in the teeth of Harold’s axes, with the shield-wall and the 
triple palisade still unbroken, would have been absolute madness. 
Because therefore William exposed his infantry to the first and 
most terrible danger, we are not justified in charging Tiim with 
that brutal carelessness ns to soldiers beneath the degree of 16 
knighthood or gentry, which was so often displayed by French 
commanders of later times. The two great captains who were 
that day matched together both knew their trade. The foresight 
of Harold had rendered William’s choicest troops absolutely 
useless, until after a strugglb which could not fail to be attended 20 
with a frightful slaughter of his warriors of lower degree. 

The English host now looked down from the height of Senlnc 
upon the advancing enemy. Like the Normans, they had risen 
early ; they were now fully armed, and they stood ready and 
eager for battle. The King rode round his lines, and addressed 25 
to his men the speech expected from a general before action. 

The topics of Harold’s exhortation wore as obvious as those of 
William’s. The English had simply to stand firm, and they were 
invincible; if they broke their ranks, they were lost. They 
fought for their country, their warfare was purely defensive, while fio 
Dnke William had come from a foreign land to seek to conquer 
them. It was therefore for William to attack, for Harold simply 
to defend ; he had therefore chosen a post where the whole work 
to bo done was to defend it. The Normans wore good and valiant 
horsemen; let them once pierce the English barrier, and it would 05 
be hard to drive them out again. But if the English kept their 
ranks, the Normans never could pierce the barrier. Their long 
lances would bo of little avail in a combat on such ground as ho 
bad chosen for the fight. The English javelins would disorder 
thoi,- ranks as they advanced, and the axes vronld cleave them to do 
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the eartli if thej ventured on a hand to hand iJglit at the 
harricades. And now, as Vital had brought his news to William, 
so also an English spy hronght to Harold the latest tidings of 
the array and the approach of the enemy. The King was still 
5 on his horse, his javelin in his hand, when the news was hronght 
to him beneath the shadow of a tree — perhaps the hoar apple-tree 
which marted the place of battle. When he had heard the 
tidings of his messenger, when he had snrvey.ed and exhorted his 
whole army, the King rode to the royal post; he there dis- 
10 mounted, he took his place on foot, and prayed to God for help. 

Thus far we hare a natural and credible picture of the prepara- 
tions of Harold and his host for the work of that awful day. 
Bat such a day was not likely to pass without its fall accompani- 
ment of legend and romance. Korman writers, strangely in 
15 the confidence of the English King, now tell ns of dialogues 
between Harold and Gyrth : how, when the first division appeared 
on the crest of the hill, the King's heart was lifted tip ns he 
looked at his own vast numbers, and how he despised the 
seemingly small band that came against him. But Gyrth, ever 
20 wise, bids him think of the valour and good array, the horses and 
the harness of the enemy, and to remember how large a part of 
his own army are but unarmed chnrls. Presentlv, as division 
after division appears on Telham and passes down into the lower 
ground, the King’s heart begins to quake. The Earl, an easy 
25 prophet after the fact, reproaches him with not having followed 
his counsel, with having refused to remain in London, and with 
having rashly staked everything on a single battle. Harold 
answers that it is Saturday, his lucky day, the day on which he 
was bom, and the day which he had therefore chosen for his 
SO challenge. The calm intellect of Gyrth, like that of V^illiam, 
mocks at Inck,^ and he reminds his brother that, if Saturday was 
the day of his birth, Saturday may also prove to be the day 
of his death. At last the whole ground between the heights is 
filled with the invading host ; the banner of Saint Peter is seen 
35 floafing over the central division. Then the King’s heart utterly 
fans Mm ; he can hardly speak for fear and surprise ; he can 
only mutter charges against Baldwin of Flanders for deceiving 
Mm by false statements, of which no mention is found elsewhere, 
as to the force which William would be likely to muster. 

40 The ciedibOity of a story of this kind is of the very lowest. 
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Harold ond Gyrth both died in the battle*, they would at any 
rate keep their fears to themselres, and it is hard to see how 
their private talk could have come to the Icnowledge of the 
Norman poet. Besides this, Harold must, by this time at least, 
have known perfectly well the nature and number of the force 6 
that was coming against him. The very account in which we 
find all these stories tolls us how well both sides had been served 
by spies and messengers. Each prince must have been thoroughly 
aware with what sort of an enemy he had to deal. There was 
enough indeed to make the stoutest heart in either army anxious ^ 10 
but of any feeling unworthy of a King or a soldier Harold and 
William were alike incapable. The proud horsemen and archers 
of Normandy might indeed, like the Medes of old, wonder at the 
tactics which opposed them without the help of bow or steed ; 
but they could hardly, like their forerunners, impute madness to 16 
the immoveable wedge of men which, as if fixed to the gropnd 
by nature, covered every inch of the opposite hill. The whole 
height was alive with warriors ; the slopes, strong in themselves, 
were still farther strengthened by the fiim barricades of ash and 
other timber, wattled in so close together that not a crevice 20 
could be seen. Op the slopes, thi’ough the barricades, the enemy 
had to make their way in the teeth of ranks of men, ranged so 
closely together in the thick array of the shield-wall, that while 
they simply kept their ground, the success of an assailant was 
hopeless. Every man, from tho King downwards, was on foot. 25 
Those who rode to the field put their horses aside when tho 
moment for actual fighting came. Au English King was bound 
to expose his subjects to no danger from which he himself shrank, 
and, whore the King fought, no man might dream of flight 
This ancient notional custom, adopted in earlier fights from go 
choice and habit, was, in tho post which Harold had chosen, n 
matter of absolute necessity. The work of that day was to 
defend a fortress, to stand firm, and to strike down at once any 
man who strove to make his way within its wooden walls. To 
tho south-west of the hill, beyond the isthmus, seem to have been 35 
placed the less trustworthy portions of the army, the sudden 
levies of tho southern shires. These, like the Norman archei-s,- 
had, for tho most part, no defensive armour. Them weapons 
were of various kinds j the bow was tho rarest of all 3 a few only 
were armed with swords or axes. Most of them had jijvelins or 4C 
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clnl)?, some Lad only snoli rnstio weapons ns forks nnd slmrp 
stakes. Others seem to have retained some of the rudest arms 
of primitive days, nnd to have gone to battle with the stone 
hatchets or stone hammers which we commonly look on ns beloug- 
5 iug only to earlier nnd lower raocs than our own. But even 
such rude weapons as these would be of use in thrusting back 
the less efiBciont portion of the invaders, as they strove to climb 
the height or to break down the barricade. Bnt it was not in 
troops or arms like these that Harold placed his main trust. 
10 The flower of the English army consisted of the King’s personal 
following, his picked men, who had been his comrades in all wars, 
together with the chosen warriors of Kent, Essex, and London. 
These wore helmets and coats of mail hardly differing from those 
of the enemy. Their shields too were mostly of the same kite- 
16 shaped form, but a few of them vary from this type ; some 
especially are round, with a boldly projecting boss, more like the 
shields of classical warfare. They carried, like the Romans, 
javelins to hurl at the beginning of the notion, and heavier wea- 
pons for close combat. Some still retained the jsnoient broad- 
20 sword, the weapon of Bmnanbnrh, of Maldon, and of Assandun, 
but most of them bore a weapon more terrible still, the long- 
handled axe wielded with both hands. The introduction of 
this arm was an innovation of the last fifty years. Its introduc- 
tion was doubtless due to Cuut, but the axo was probably brought 
25 into more general use, and made more distinctly the national 
weapon, by Harold himselfl The Norman writers seem almost 
to shndder at the remembrance of this fearful weapon, which, 
wielded by the arm of Harold, struck down horse nnd man at a 
single blow. It was in truth the perfection of a weapon of mere 
"0 strength ; no blow could be so crushing if the blow reached its 
aim ; but swung in the air, as it was, with both hands, it left its 
wieldei singularly exposed to missile weapons while in the act 
of striking the blow. On the very crown of the hill, on the 
^ point where the ground begins to slope to the south-east, the point 
£5 directly in the teeth of the advancing army, on the spot marked 
to after-ages by the high altar of the abbey church of Battle, 
were planted the twofold ensigns of England. There, high 
above the host, flashed the Dragon of Wessex, the sign which 
had led Englishmen to victory at Ethandun and at Brunanburh, 
40 at Pensolwood nnd at Brentford, and which had sunk without 
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diBhonoEt in tho Itist fight boneaUi tho heights of AssanduQ. 
And novT it came all glorious from tho overthrow of tho mightiest 
warrior of tho North, to try tho fortune of England against tho 
subtler arts of Gaul and Romo. Thcro too was pitched tho 
Standard, tho personal ensign of the King, a glorious gonfanon, 5 
blazing with gems, and displaying, wrought in the purest gold, 
tho old device of Etooklos, tho armed warrior advancing to tho 
battle. Around this speoial post of honour and of danger were 
ranged tho choicest warriors of England, tho personal following 
of Harold and his house, their Thogus and their Honsocarls, tho 10 
men who had atormed tho raouiitain-holds of QruITydd and 
whoso axes had cloven the shield-wall of Ilardrada. And there, 
between the Dragon and tho Standard, stood tho rising hopes of 
England’s newly-chosen dynasty. There, as tho inner circle of 
the host, were nuigod tho fated wari-iora of tho house of God- 1 5 
wine. Threo generations of that great lino woro gathered 
beneath tho Standard of its chief There stood tho aged yElfwig, 
with his monk’s cowl beneath his helmet. There stood young 
Hakon the son of Swegon, atoning for his father’s crimes. And, 
closer still than all, the innermost centre of that glorious ring, 20 
stood the kingly throe, hrotliors in Ufo and death. There, in 
their stainless trutli, stood Gyrth tho conusollor and Loofwiuo 
tho follow-oxilo. And there, with bis foot firm on his native 
earth, sharing tho toils and dangers of his meanest soldior, with 
tho kingly holm upon his brow aud the two-hauded oio upon his 25 
shoulder, stood Harold, King of tho English. 

Tho French army was now crossing tho lower, hut not level, 
ground which lies between Tclbara and Sonlao. It is not striotly 
a plain, but rather a rolling countiy, with tho ground rising and 
falling. Swampy os it still is in many places, to cross it, and SO 
that in tho full Imnioss of battle, must Imvo added somowlmt to 
tbo toils and difficulties of a march which had already led them 
from Hastings to Tolliam. Still all threo divisions pressed vigor- 
ously on to tho foot of tlio heights. Alan and his Brctons on 
tbo loft, tho division of William’s army which was most likely 55 
tho least esteemed, had to mako their attack on tho least trust- 
worthy portion of the English army. They had to make their 
way up tho ground lying to tho west of tho present huildiuge of 
the abbey. There the nsoont is cosiest in itself, but it is dofeuded 
by the small detached hill already spoken of, which was doubtless 40 
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occii])!e<! 05 oil Kopli"!! On tlic oltiit liind, tt tlie 

citniino rifilit, I{o;;i'r of Monl,';Oiii^rj' wi'ih his IV^nflin'-OTi 1 im 1 
1o nttAi'V nl t!io r05lfm corner of ih<* hill t'liMc the j^rricul loitl 
fioin Hn.sUn^r’ the lorn of lUtllc. Willinm hiinulf mnl 
f hii iinlicc Nonnon5 I'K'h on them the heAvic*! I»*V of oil. Ther 
■were the centre, mnl their *luty tt'.\s to rut their way ttp the hill 
rt;;hl to the Ptan'lntil, in the icelh of Kio^ llaroU hinitclf ctitl 
the jhckc'l men of the llnHish he-tt. 

And notr the fi}tht hc,r«it. It wn*. cue of Use rnfted liotin cf 
10 the Church, il wa-i nl the hour of piim', Ihtcc )i '’itc l »f>..re ne*m. 
day, that the firal Mowa trero crchan;;rl lieturcij the itiV.nh;* 
(inil the defciideni nf Liiel.'.nd. The Nt'rmftn5 hsd cre"ed the 
EiirUbIi fo'co, anil wera now ftt the f.sil « f the hill, with the 
pali.’adc. nnd the ftiec ri’hl before ih'cn. The trumpet reitndel, 
15 nnd a fli^thl of arriiwa from the archer* in all the liner diti'ier* 
of William** army r/a* th" j.ichido to the on»la«ght of tl»e heavy- 
nnned foot. Hut, before the two annlce met hand to litiitd, a jitj- 
ftler or min*lrcl kimttii aa the Cleaver of froti, nTilo foith 

from the Norman rank* a* if to defy the ■rh'de furce of llnjlatid 
20 in Ills aingle perflon. Ifn eravc.l and ohlninc.l the Duke’e leave 
to strike the fiml blow ; ho rode forth, *inpin(t ren':* of Uolaud 
mid of Charkmagne— ro noon Imd the hmdo nnd cxjdmU of tho 
RTcat German hecumo the spoil of tho enemy. Ilo threw Lis 
Bvronl into tho air and canght il apain ; but ho prceciilly elinweil 
25 Ihnl he conhl uEo narlike weapon-) for other pnrjioaca than for 
jugglers' Iticka nf thi* kind ; bo pierced mm Kntjli-.hmaii with his 
lance, lie slmcl; doom nnnther with hia rwonl, nnd then him'fllf 
fell beneath tho blown nf their e-'mnidc?. A bravado of thi* 
kind might servo as an omen, it might stir tip tho sjiiiil.-) of men 
SO on cither side; but it could in no other way anecl llio fatcol. 
tho battle. William wn* too wary a general to tnist much to 
Huoh knighborranliy ns this. After tho first discharge of arrows, 
tho heavier foot followed to tho attack, and the real stnigglo now 
hegnn. Tho French infanlty had to toil up tho hill, aud to break 
85 down the palisade, whilo a shower of stones nnd javelins dis- 
ordered thoir approach, nnd while club, sword, nnd aio greeted 
all who came within tho reach of hnnd-atrokes. Tho native 
Normans had to do this in tho fnco of tho fiercest rcsislaneo, in 
tho tooth of tho heaviest axes, wielded hy tho hands ol men with 
40 whom to fight had over boon to vanquish, tho kiusmon and 
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Thegns and Housooarls of King Harold. Their own • missiles, 
hurled from below, could do comparatively little damage. Both 
sides fought with unyieldiug valour ; tho war-cries rose loud on 
either side, tho Normans shouted “ God help us ; ’’ tho English, 
from behind their baiTicades, mocked with cries of “ Out, out " 5 
every foe who entered or strove to enter. But our fathera also 
piinglod piety with valour ; they too called on holy names to 
help them in that .day’s struggle. They raised their national 
war-cry of “God Almighty," and in remembi-ance of the rolio 
which thair King so well loved to honour, they called on the 10- 
“ Holy Cross,” the Holy Cross of Waltham, little knowing per- 
haps of tho awful warning which that venerated rood had given 
to their King and to his people. The Norman infanti-y had now 
done its hest, but that best had been in vain. Tho choicest 
chivalry of Europe now pressed on to the attack. The knights 15 
of Normandy, and of nil the lauds from wliich men had flocked 
to William’s standard, now pressed on, striving to make what 
impression they could with the whole strength of themselves and 
their hor'Bos on the imponotrablo fortress of timber, shields, and 
living warriors. But the advantage of ground enjoyed by the 20 
English, their greater physical strength and stature, the terrible 
weapons which they wielded, nil joined to hnffle every effort of 
Breton, Picard, Norman, and of the mighty Duke himselfl 
daveliu aud arrow had been tried in vain ; every Norman missilo 
had found an English missilo to answer it. The lifted lances had 25 
boon found wanting ; the broad sword had clashed iu vain against 
the two-handed axe ; tho maces of tho Duke and of the Bishop had 
done their best. But few who came within the unerring sweep 
,of an Eiiglisli axo ever lived to strike another blow. Bank after 
rank of the best chivalry of Franco and Normandy pressed on to SO 
the unavailing task. All was in vain ; the old Teutonic tactics, 
.carried on that day to perfection by tho master-skill of Harold, 
.proved too strong for the arts and tho valour of Gaul and Bomon. 
.Not a man had swerved ; not nn inch of gi-ouud was lost; the 

• shield-wall was still unbroken, and tho Dragon of Wessex still 85 

.soared nncouquered over tho hill of Senlao. • ' 

Tho English had thus far stood their grouud well and wisoly, 
Tho tactics of Harold had thus far completely answered. ' Not 

• onlyhadevory attack failed, but tho great mass of the Pronoh 
army altogether lost heart The Bretons and the other auxiliaries 40 
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0,1 tbo loft wore the first to give way. Horae niul foot alike, tliey 
tiiruod aud fled, A body of English troops was now rash enough, 
in direct defiance of the King’s orders, to leave its post aud 
pursue. These were of oourae some of the defenders of the 


5 English right. They may have been, ns is perhaps suggested 
by a later turn of the battle, the detachment which guaiiied the 
small outlying hill. Or they may have been the men posted at 
the point Just behind the outlying hill, where the slope is 
easiest, aud where the main Breton attack would most likely bo 
10 made. They had succeeded in beating back their assailants, and 
the temptation to chase the flying enemy must have been almost 
irresistible. Aud it may even be that old difleroucos of race 


added keenness to the encounter, and that Englishmen felt a 
special delight iu cutting down Bret-wealas even from beyond 
15 sea. At auy rate, the whole of William’s left wing was thrown- 
into utter confusion. The central division could hardly have seen 
the cause of that confusion j the press of the fugitives disordered 
their ranks, and soon the whole of the assailing host was falling 
back; even the Normans themselves, as their historian is driven 
20 unwillingly to confess, were at last can-ied away by the contagion. 
For the moment the day seemed lost; men might well deem 
that the Bastard had no hope of being changed into the Con- 
queror, the Duke of the Noi-mans into the King of the English. 
But the strong heart of William failed him not, and by his 
2o single prowess and presence of mind he recalled his flying 
troops. Lika Brihtuotb at Maldon, like Eadmund at Slierstouo, 
he WM himself deemed to have faUen or to have fled. Ho 
^ holmet from his head, and with his look and his 

flo "Madmen,” he 
SOmied, behold me. Why floe ye? Death is behind you, victory 

« before you. I live, and by God’s grace I will concpier.” With 
a spear matched, it may be, from some comrade, he met or 
purmed the fugitives, driving them back by main force to the 
work. Yet one version teUs us that at this very moment a 
So counsellor of flight was at his side. One Norman pmt has sung 
ow nstaoe of Boulogne bade William turn his rein, and not 
rush on upon certain death. If snch counsels were ever given. 

hey were cast aside with scorn; the bold words aud gestuL of 

the Duke r^tored the spirits of his men, and his k.dghts once 
40 more pressed on, sword in hand, round him. His brother the 
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Bisliop taeaBwliile rode, maoe in band, to auotlier quarter, and 
called back to their duty another party of fugitives. Encour- 
aged by this turn in the fight, the Breton infantry themselves, 
chased os they were across the field by the over-daring .English, 
now turned and out their pursuers in pieces. Oixier was soon 5 
again establisliod throughout the whole line of the assailants, and 
"William and Odo, with all their host, pressed on to a second and 
more ten-ible attack. 

A new act in the awful drama of that day has now begun. 
The Duke himself, at the head of his own Normauj, again 10 
pressed towards the Standard. Now came what was perliaps the 
fiercest exchange of bandstrokos in the whole battle. As in the 
old Roman legend, the main stress of the fight fell on three 
valiant brethren on either side. AVilliam, Odo, and Robert pressed 
on to the attack, while Hareld, Gyrth, and Leofwiue stood ready 15 
to defend. The Duke himself, his relics round his nook, spurred 
on right in the teeth of the English King. A few moments more, 
and the mighty rivals might have met face to face, and the 
war-club of tho Eostard might have clashed against the, lifted 
axe of tho Emperor of Bi itain. That Harold shrank from such 20 
an encounter wo may not doom for a moment. But a heart, if 
it might bo, oven loftier ,than his own beat high to save him from 
such a risk. In the same heroic spirit in which ho had already 
offered to lead tho host on what seemed a despaiate enterprise, tho 
Earl of the East-Angles pressed forward to give, if need be, his 26 
own life for his King and brother. Befoi-e William could come 
to handstrokes with Harold, perhaps before he could even reach 
tho barricade, a spear, hurled by the hand of Gyrth, checked his 
progress. Tho weapon so far missed its aim that the Duke was 
himself unhurt. But his noble Spanish horse, the fimt of three 30 
that died under him that day, feU to the ground. But Duke 
William could fight on foot os well as on horseback. Indeed on 
foot he had a certain advantage. Ho could press closer to tho 
bamoade, and could deal a nearer and surer blow. And a near 
and sure blow he did deah William rose to his foot ; ho ])ressed 35 
straight to seek the man who had so nearly slain him. Duke and 
Earl met face to face, and the English hero fell crushed beneath 
tho stroke of the Duke’s mace. Tho day might seem to bo 
turning against England, when a sou of Godwiue had fallen ; nor 
did the blow corao singly. Gyrth had fallen by a fate worthy of 40 
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Eucli a spirit, a fate tlian ■which none could ho more glorious ; he 
had died in tlio noblest of causes and by the hand of tlio mightiest 
of enemies. Nor did lie fall nlono ; oloso at his side, and almost 
at the same moment, Lcofwino, fighting sword in hand, was 
5 smitten to tho earth by an unnamed assailant, perhaps by the 
maee of tho Prolate of Bayeui or by tho Innco of tho Count of 
Mortain. A dark oloud indeed seemed to have gathered over the 
destinies of the great AVest-Saion house. Of tho valiant band 
of sons who had surrounded Godwino on tho great day of his 
10 return, Harold now stood alone. By a fate of special bittemess, 
he had seen with his own eyes tho fall of those nearest and 
dearest to him. The deed of Motanrus had been, ns it were, 
wrought bono.ath tho eyes of Hannibal ; Achilleus h ad looked on 
and seen tho doom of bis Patroklos and his Antilochos. Tho 
15 fate of England now rested on tho single heart and tho sluglo 
arm of her King. 

But tho fortune of tho day was still far from being deferroined. 
The two Earls had fallen, but tho fight at tho barricades went 
on as fiercely os before. The men of tho Earldoms of tho two 
20 fallen chiefe relaxed not because of tho loss of their captains. 
The warriors of Kent and Essex fought maufully to avengo their 
leader. As for tho Duke, wo left him on foot, n'u enemy ns 
dangerous on foot as when mounted on his destrier. But Nor- 
man and horse could not long bo severed. 'William called to a 
25 knight of Maine to give up bis chargor to his sovereign. Was it 
cowardice, was it disloyalty to tho usurper of the rights of the old 
Ceuomannian house, which made tho knight of Maino refuse to 
dismount at William’s bidding t But n blow from tho Duke’s 
hand brought tho disobedient rider to the ground, and William, 
JIO again mounted, was soon again dealing wounds and death ninong 
the defenders of England. Bat tho deed and tho fate of Gyrth 
were soon repeated. Tho spoar of another Englishman brought 
William’s second horse to tho ground, and ho too, liko tho East- 
Anglian Earl, paid the penalty of his exploit by death at the 
85 Duke s own hand. Count Eustace bad by this time better learned 
how to win the favour of his groat ' ally. His horse was ireely 
offered to the Duke ; a knight of his own fullowing did him tho 
same good service, and Duke and Couut pjresscd vigorously on 
against the English lines. The Etxugglo was hard ; but tho 
40 advantage still remained with tho English. Tho second attack 
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had indcod to Bomo extent prevailed. Not only had the English 
suffered a pereonal loss than which one loss only could have been 
greater, but the barricade was now in some idaces broheu down. 
The French on the right had been specially active and Bucoesaful 
in this work. And specially distinguished among them was a ^ 
party under the command of a youthful Norman warrior, Robert 
the son of the old Roger of Beatimont. They had perhaps mot 
with a less vigorous resistance, while the main hopes and fears 
of every Euglishman must have gathered round the great personal 
struggle which was going on beneath the Standard. Still those 10 
who tvere most successful had ns yet triumphed only over timber, 
and not over men. The sbiold-wnll still stood behind the palisade, 
and every Frenchman who had pressed within the English 
cucloauro had paid for his daring with his lifo. The English lines 
wore as unyielding as ever j and though the second attack had 15 
bean less completely unsuccessful than the first, it was still plain 
that to scale the hill by any direct attack of the Norman horse- 
men was a hopeless undertaking. 

But the generalship of William, his ready eye, his quick 
thought, his dauntless courage, never failed him. In the Nor- 20 
man character the fox and tho lion were mingled in nearly equal 
proportions; strougUi and daring had failed, but the object might 
perhaps still bo gained by stratagem. William had marked 
with pleasure that tho late flight of his troops had beguiled a 
portion of tho English to forsake tholr firm array and their strong 25 
position. He had marked with equal pleasure that some impres- 
sion had at last been mado on the English defences. If by any 
means any large portion of the English army could he drawn 
down from tho heights, an entrance might bo made at tho points 
where tho ban.-ioadG was already weakened. Ho therefore 30 
ventured on a daring. stratagem. If his army, or a portion of it, 
pretended flight, tho English would be tempted to pursue ; the 
pretended fugitives would turn upon their purauers, tmd moauwbilo 
another division might reach the summit through the gap thus 
left open. He gave bis orders accordingly, and they vroro faith- 85 
fully and skilfully obeyed. A portion of the army, seemingly 
the left wing which bad so lately fled in earnest, now again 
turned in apparent flight. Undismayed by the fate of their 
comrades who had before broken their lines, the English on tho 
right wing, mainly, as we have seen, tho irregular levies, rushed 4.0 
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down oud pursued them with eliouts of delight. But the men 
of Britonny, Poitou, trnd Maine bad now better learned their 
lesson. They turned on the pursuing English ; the parts of the 
combatants were at once reveraed, and the pursuers now them- 
5 selves fled in earnest. Yet, undisciplined and foolhardy as their 
conduot had bean, they must have had some wary leaders among 
them, for tbay found tbo means to take a special revenge for the 
fraud which had boon played off upon them. The importance 
of the small outlying hill now came into full play. Either its 
10 dereuders had never left it, or a party of the fugitives contrived 
to rally and occupy it. At all events it was occupied and gallantly 
defended by a body of light-armed English. With a shower 
of d.ai'ts and stones they ovonvhelraod a body of French who 
attacked them ; not a man of tlio p.arty was lofu Another parly 
15 of Eiiglisli, evident]}' consisting of the levies of the neighbour- 
hood, had the skill to uso their knowledge of the country to tho 
best advantage. They made their way to the difficult ground 
to the west of the hill, to the steep and thickly-wooded banks of 
tho small raviuc. Hero the light-armed English turned and 
20 made a stand; the Frcueli horsemen, recklessly pursuing, came 
tumbling head over beels into tho chasm, whoro they were 
slaughtered in such numbers that the ground is said to havo 
been made level by their corpses. 

The men who had committed the great error of pursuing the 
25 apparent fugitives had thus, as far as they themselves were con- 
ceniod, retrieved their oiror skilfully and maufully. But the 
error was none tho less fatal to England. Tlie Duke’s great 
object was now gained ; tho main end of Harold’s skilful fnotics 
had been frustrated by tho inconsiderate ardour of tho least 
80 valuable portion of his troops. Through the rash descent of tho 
light-armed on the right, the whole English army lost its vautage- 
groimd. The pureuing English had left the most easily- accessi- 
ble portion of the hill open to the approach of the enemy. 
IVhile French and English were scattered over the lower ground, 
35 fighting in no certain order and with varied success, tho main 
body of the Noimuns made their way on to tho hill, uo doubt 
by the gentle slope at tho point west of the present buildings. 
The great advantage of the ground was now lost ; the Normans 
were at last on the bill Instead of having to cut their way 
40 lip the slope and through the palisades, they could now chnigo 
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to tlie oast, dii’cotly ogaiust tlio defenders of llio Standard. Still 
tho battlo was far from being over. Tlio site bad still some 
ndvautagos for the English. The hill, narrow and in some places 
with stoop sides, was by no means suited for the evolutions of 
cavalry, and, though tho English palisade was gone, the English 5 
shield-wall was still a formidable hindrance in the way of the 
assailants. In short the position which tlie keen oye of Harold 
had chosen stood him in good stead to the last. Our Norman 
infoimants still speak with admiration of tho firm stand made 
by tho English. It was still the hardest of tasks to surrouud 10 
their bristling lines. It was a strange warfare, whore the one 
side dealt in assaults and movements, while the other, os if fiiod 
in the ground, withstood them. The array of the English was 
so close that they njorod only when they were dead, they stirred 
not at all while they were alive. Tho slightly wounded could 15 
not escape, but were crushed to death by the thick ranks of their 
comrades. That is to say, the airay of the shield-wall was still 
kept, though uow without tho help of the barricades or. tho full 
advantage of the ground. Tho day had uow turned decidedly in 
favour of the invaders ; but the fight was still far from being 20 
over. It was by no menus clear that some uow ohance of war- 
fore might not again turn tho balance in favour of England. 

It is hard to tell the osnot point of time at wlxioh the Normans 
gained this great advantage. But it was probably about three 
in tho afternoon, tho hour of vesper's. If so, the fight had 25 
already been raging for six hours, aud as yet its result was far 
fi-om certain. But the last stage of the battlo was now drawing 
near. The English, though no longer entrenched, had still the 
fortress of shields to trust to, but gradually the Hue became loss 
firmly kept, aud the battlo seems almost to have changed into a 30 
sorioa of einglo combats. It is probably at this stage that wo 
should place most of the many personal exploits recorded of 
various warriors on both sides. The names of tho Normans are 
preserved, while the English, though full justice is done to their 
valour, remain nameless. Of Harold himself, strange to say, 85 
wo hear nothing personally, beyond the liighost general eulogies 
of his courage and conduct. His axe was the weightiest; his 
blows woro the most torriblo of all. The horse and his rider 
gave way before him, cloven to the ground by a single stroke. 

Ho played the part alike of n general and of a private soldier. 40 
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This is a praise which must have been common to every com- 
mander of those times ; still it is given in a marked vrny both 
to 'William and to Harold. But tho two rivals never actually 
met. William, we are told, sought earnestly to meet his enemy 
5 face to face, but ho never succeeded. Ho found however adver- 
saries hardly less terrible. Like Gyrth earlier in the fight, 
another Englishman, whoso 010 had been dealing death, around 
him, now met tho Duko in single combat. William spurred 
on his horse, and aimed a blow at him with his maco ; tho Eng- 
10 lisbman swerved, he avoided the stroke, and lifted his own nio 
against William. The Duke bent him'^elf; the aro fell, it beat 
in his helmet and nearly strnck him from his horse. But Wil- 
liam kept his seat ; ho aimed another blow at the Englishman, 
who now took shelter among his comrades. A party of tho 
lo Normans pressed on, singled him out, and pierced him Ihrongh 
and through with their lances. Another Englishman smote at 
the Duke with his spear, but William was beforeband with him ; 
before tho blow could be dealt, a stroke of tho war-club had smitten 
him to tho ground. Personal eacoauters of this sort were going 
20 on all over tho hilL Quo gigantic Englishman, captain, we aro 
told, of a hundred men, did special cxccntion among tho enemy. 
Beneath his blows, as beneath those of tho King, horse and rider 
fell to the ground ; the Normans stood aghast before him, till a 
thrust from tho lance of Roger of Montgomery loft liira stretched 
25 on the earth. Two other Englishmen, sworn brothers in arms, 
fought side by side, and many horses and men had fallen beneath 
their axes. A French knight met them face to face ; for n 
moment his heart failed him and he thought of flight ; hut his 
courage returned ; he raised his shield to save his head from the 
30 axes ; ha pierced one EngVishmau through with his lance ; os the 
Englishman fell, tho lance broke in his body ; tbo Frenchman 
then seized a mace which hung at his saddle-bow, and smote down 
the comrade of the slain man, crushing head-piece and head with 
a single blow. One gallant Norman, Robert Fitz-Emeis, a near 
35 kinsman of Ralph of Tesson, died in a more daring exploit than 
alL He gaUoped, sword in hand, right towards the Standard 
itself He sought for the honour of beating down the proud 
ensigm beneath which the King of the English stUl kept his post. 
More th.an one Englishman died beneath his sword, but he was 
^0 soon surrounded, and he fell beneath the axes of their comrades. 
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Ou tho morroAT liii body ahis fonod stretched ' in death at the 
foot of the Standard. 

Other tales of the same sort, ohataoteristio nt least, Tvhelher 
verbally true or not, abound in the pages of the Norman poet. 

All bear •witness to the enduring valour displayed on both sides, 5 
and to the fearful execution which was wrought by the national 
English weapon. But at last the effects of this sort of warfare 
began to tell on the English ranks. There could have been no 
greater trial than thus to bear up, hour after hour, in struggle 
which was purely defensive. The strain, and the consequent 10 
weariness, must have boeu incomparably greater on their side 
than on that of their assailants. It may well have been in sheer 
relief from physical exhaustion that we road, now that there 
was no artificial defence between them and their enemies, of 
Englishmen rushing forward from their ranks, bounding like a 15 
stag, and thus finding opportunity for the personal encounters 
which I have been describing. Gradually, after so many bravo 
warriors had fallen, roaistanoa grew fainter ; but still even now 
the fate of the battle seemed doubtful Many of the best and 
bravest of Englaud had died, but not a man had fled ; the 20 
Standard stQl waved ns proudly as ever ; the King still fought 
beneath it. While Harold lived, while the horse and his rider 
still fell beneath his axe, the heart of England failed not, the 
hope of England had not wholly passed away. Around the two 
fold ensigns the war was still fiercely raging, and to that point 25 
every eye and every arm in the Norman host was directed. The 
battle had raged ever since nine in the morning, and evening was 
now drawiug in. New efforts, new deidoes, were needed to over- 
come the resistance of the English, diminished as were their 
numbers, and wearied as they wore with the livelong toil of that 80 
awful day. The Duke ordered his archers to shoot up in the 
air, that their arrows might, as it were, fall straight from heaven. 
The effect was immediate and fearful. No other device of the 
wily Duke that day did such frightful execution. Helmets were 
pierced ; eyes were put out ; men strove to guard their heads 85 
with their shields, and, in so doing, they were of course less able 
to wield their axes. And now the supreme moment drew near. 
Thera was one point of the hill at which the Norman bowmen 
were bidden specially to aim with their truest skill As twilight 
was coming on, a mighty shower of arrows was launched on its 40 
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deadly emnd against the defenders of tho SLandtird.- Thcro Harold 
Blill fonght; his shield bristled with Norman shafts ; hut ho was 
still unwonnded and’ unwearied. At last another arrow, moro 
charged with destiny than its fellows, wont still more truly to its 
Smart Falling like a bolt from heaven, it pierced the King’s 
right eye ; ho clutched convulsively at the weapon, ho broke off 
the shaft, b'ls are dropped from his hand, and be. sank in agony 
at the foot of the Standard. The King was thus disabled, and 
the fate of tho day was no longer doubtful. Twenty knights 
JO now bound thcuwelves to lower or to bear off tho ensigns which 
still rose as proudly ns ever while Harold lay dying beneath Ihom. 
But his comrades still fought ; most of the twenty paid for their 
venture with their bves, but tho survivors succeeded in their 
attempt Harold’s own Standard of the Fighting Man was beaten 
15 to tho earth ; tho golden Dragon, tho ensign of Cnlhrcd and iEifred, 
was carried off in triumph. But Harold, though disabled, still 
breathed ; four kuigbts rushed upon him and despatched him with 
various wouuds. Tho Latin poet of the battle describes this 
inglorious exploit with great glee. Ono of the four w.as Eustace ; 
20 in such a cowardly deed of butchery ho might deem that ho was 
repeating his old exploit at Dover. Nor are we amazed to find the 
son of Guy of Pouthiou foremost in doing despite to the man 
who had oaeo been his father’s prisoner. But one blushes to see 
men bearing the lofty names of Giffard sad Hontfort, names 
25 soon to be as familiar to English as to Norman ears, taking a 
share in snob low-minded vengeance on a fallen foe. Tho deeds 
of the four arc enumerated, but we know not how to apportion 
them among the actors. One thrust pierced through tho shield 
of the dying King and stabbed him in tho breast ; another assail- 
80 ant finished the work by striking off his head with his sword. 
But even this vengeance was not enough. A third pierced tlie 
dead body and scattered about the entrails ; the fourth, coming, 
it would seem, too late for any more efficient share in the deed, 
cut off the King’s leg as lie lay dead. Such was the measure 
35 which the bo.asted chivalry of Normandy meted out to a prince 
who had never dealt harshly or cruelly by either a' domestic or 
a foreign foe. But we must add, in justice to tho Conqueror, 
that he pronounced the last and most brutal insult to be a base 
and cowardly aSt, and he expelled the perpetrator from his army. 
4Q The blow had gone truly to its mark ; bat still nU w.as u' : 
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flight Some fled on foot, some, like the two traitors nt Maldou 
on the horses which had carried the fallen leaders to tho battle. 
The Normans pursned, and, as in an earlier stage of the day, the 
fleeing English found means to take their revenge upon their 
5 conquerors. On the north side of the hill tho descent is steep, 
almost precipitous, tho ground, is irregular and marshy. No place 
could bo less suited for horsemen, nnacoustomod to the country, 
to pursue, even by daylight, light-armed foot, to many of whom 
eveiy step of ground was familiar. In tho darkness or imperfect 
10 light of the eveuing, their case was atill more hopeless than in 
the similar case earlier in tho day. In tho ardour of pursuit 
horse and man fell head-foremost over the steep, where they were 
crushed by tho fall, smothered in tho morass, or slain outright 
by tho swords and clubs of the English. For the fugitives, see- 
15 ing the plight of their pursuers, once more turned and slaughtered 
them without mercy. Count Eustace, dooming that a new 
English force had come to the rescue, turned with fifty knights, 
and counselled William to sound a retreat. He whispered in tho 
ear of tho Duke that, if ho pressed on, it would be to certain 
20 death. The words wore hardly out of his mouth, when n blow, 
dealt in the darkness, struck tho Count between tho shoulder- 
blades, and ho was borne off with blood flowing from his 
mouth and nostrils. But William pressed on j his good fortune 
preserved him from the bad luck of Lis less fortunate soldiers, 
26 and he did not return to tho hill till all danger was over. This 
was the last scene of the battle, and no scene impressed itself, 
more deeply on tlie minds of the descendants of the victors. 
Tlie name of Mal/osse, bonie for some ages by the spot where the 
flying English turned aud took their last revenge, showed how 
80 severe was ihe reverse which the viotors there met with even in tho 
very hour of their triumph. 

I have thus described, as well as I could reconcile various and 
conflicting narratives, tho chief vicissitudes and incidents of this 
memorable and hard-fought battle. On its historio importance 
85 1 need not dwell ; it is the very subject of my history. England 
was not yet conquered. The invader, os it was, had hard 
struggles to go through before he gained full possession of the 
length and breadth of tho land. Had Harold lived, had another 
like Harold been ready to take his place, we may well doubt 
40 whether, even after the overthrow of Senlao, England would 
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have been conquered at all. As it was, thougli England was not 
yet conquered, yet, from this moment, her complete , conquest 
■was only a matter of time. Tbe Norman had to face much local 
resistance against the establishment of his power ; he had to 
quell many local revolts after the establishment of hia power ; 6 
but he never again mot Englishmen in a pitched battle ; he never 
again had to fight for his Crown against a rival King at the head 
of n national army. Such being the case, it is from the memor- 
able day of Saint CaliKtus that we may fairly date the overthrow, 
what we know to have been only the imperfect and temporary 10 
overthrow, of our ancient and free Tentonic England. In the 
eyes of men of the next generation that day was the fatal day of 
England, the day of the sad overthrow of our dear country, the 
day of her handing over to foreign lords. From that day for- 
ward the Normans began to work the will of God upon the folk 15 
of England, till there were left in England no chiefs of the land 
of English blood, tiU all were brought down to bondage and to 
sorrow, till it was a shame to be called an Englishman, and the 
men of England were no more a people. 


EXTRACT FROM HOLMES’S GUARDIAN 
ANGEL. 


MR. CLEMENT LINDSAY FINISHES HIS LETTER— 
WHAT CAME OP IT. 

The first thing Clement Lindsay did, when he was fairly 20 
himself again, was to finish his letter to Susan Posey. He took 

it up where ho left off, “ with an affection which ” and drew a 

long dash, as above. It was with great effort he wrote the lines 
which follow, for he had got an ugly blow on the forehead, and 
his eyes were “ in mourning,” ns the gentlemen of the ring say, 26 
with unbecoming levity, 

“ An adventure I Just as I was writing these lost words, I 
heard tlio cry of a young person, ns it sounded, for help. I ran 
to the river and jumped in, and had the pleasure of saving a life. 

I got some bruises which have laid mo up for a day or two; but 30 
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l orn getting'orer them very well riow/Knd you need not woitt 
a ont me at nU. I wiU write sgam soon; eo pray do not fret 
yojrself, for I hare had no hurt that will trouble me for any 

ont crying, and cried as if 
her heart won d break. Oh dear ! Oh dear J what shonld she do I- 
He was almost killed, she knew he was, or he had broken some of- 

reri """ i-A 

h^ 

hnmeJ^T “ evident presence of a 

human clement m Mr. Byles Gridley that the poor girl in her' 

i« W r* »onslim.. .howo for h.r 

tl.. “ •“ >■“* •* a. I... ot 

l.r ra.ll fc.oJ on p,",^ '* “"P n«He«lf loudi of . 

E.b'ItpoVS, r,rLT ’T “"f i" . 

26 and tlie terrible Bjles Gridlee bes” engmecrino 

inanifestalions of the most 5 fortress with hostile 

discharging a lanro sno- i character. He was actnally 

been left uLlosed the”"* ^ 1““ 

of the garrison, when he'" 

30 great round spectacles and / , ® ^''o 

lereUcd at Miss Susan Posey. '“faufs’ oyes were' 

■ She almost forgot her erraml 

at this manifestation. The ni/ *" astonishment 

half their folios to build up the 

35 had seated the two delioLod j ^ *‘8 

his Care’s “ Historfo Litf Tliero was 
“ History of the World ” and™'^''^’i Walter Raleigh’s 

and Plato, and Aristdlle, and 

with Effigies, and the .fanta Galen anT Plidosophers, 

iO and Walton’s Poh-dot sunn ,1 H'PPOcrates of Foesihs, 
Ololot, supported by Father Sanches on one 
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Bide and Fox’s " Acts and Monuments” on the other — an odd 
collection, as folios from lower sholvos are apt to be. 

The besieger discharged his sngar-plnm, which was so well 
aimed that it fell directly into the lap of Minthy, who acted with 
it as if the garrison had been on short rations for some time. 6 

He saw at once, on looking np, that there was trouble. 

“ What now, Susan Fosey, my dear 1” 

. “ O Mr. Gridley, I am in such trouble 1 What shall I do 7 
What shall I do ? ” 

She turned buck the name and the bottom of the letter in such 10 
a way, that Mr. Gridley could read nothing but the few lines 
relating the “ adventure. ” 

/ “ So Mr. Clement Lindsay has been saving a life, has he, and 
got some hard knocks doing it, hey, Susan Posey? Well, well, 
Clement Lindsay is a brave fellow, and there is no need of hiding ,16 
his name, .my child. Let me take the letter again a moment, 
Susan Posey. What is the date of it? Juno 16th. Yes — 
yes — yesl’J 

He read the paragraph over again, and the signature too, if ho 
wanted to ; for poor Susan had found that her secret was hardly 20 
opaque to those round spectacles and the eyes behind them,, and, . 
with. a not unbecoming blush, opened the fold of the letter before 
she handed it back. 

.• “ No, no, Susan Posey. He wiU come all right. His Tfriting 
is steady, and if he had broken any bones he would have 26 
mentioned it. It’s a thing his wife will bo proud of if ho is ever 
married, Susan Posey,” (blushes,) “and there’s nothing to be 
worried about. But I’ll tell you what, my dear, I’ve got a 
little business that calls me down the river to-morrow, and I 
shouldn’t mind stopping an hour at Aklerbank and seeing how 30 
our young friend Clement Lindsay is ; and then, if he was going 
to hav6 a long time of it, why, we could manage it somehow that 
any friend who had any special interest in him could visit him, 
just to while away the tiresomeness of being sick. That ’s it 
exactly. I ’ll stop at Alderbank, Susan Posey. Just clear up 36 
these two children for mo, will you, my dear? Isosceles, como 
now, that ’s a good child. Helminthia, carry these sugar-plums 
down-stairs for me, and take good care of them, mind I ” 

' It was a case of gross bribery and corruption, for the fortress 
was immediately evacuated on the receipt of a large paper 40 
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Df red and wliito comfits, and tlio garrison marobed doirn-slnifs 
much like congnerors, nnder the lead of the young lady, who 
was greatly eased in mind by the kind words and the promise of 
Mr. Byles Gridley. 

5 Bat he, in the meantime, was busy with thoughts she did not 
suspect. "A young person,” he said to himself — “why a young 
person? Why not say a hoy, if it was a boy 7 What if this should 
be our handsome truant? — ‘ Jtine 16/S, Thursday morning 
About time to get to Alderbank by the rirer, I should ■ think. 

10 None of the boats missing? What then? She may hare made 
a raft, or picked up some stray skiff. Who kuowa? And then 
got shipwrecked, very likely. There are rapids and falls 
farther along the river. It will do no harm to go down there 
and look about, at any rate.” 

15 On Saturday morning, therefore, Mr. Byles Gridley set forth to 
procure a conveyance to make a visit, as he said, down the river, 
and perhaps be gone a day or two. 

* • • • , • • 
Alderbank was about twenty miles down the river by the road. 
On arriving there, he inquired for the house where a Mr. Lindsay 

20 lived. There was only one Lindsay family in town — he must 
mean Dr. William Lindsay. His house was up there a little way 
above the village, lying a few rods back from the river. 

He found the house without difficulty, and knocked at the door. 
A motherly-looking woman opened it immediately, and held her 

26 hand up os if to ask him to speak and move softly. 

“ Does Mr. Clement Lindsay live here ? ” 

“ He is staying here for the present. He is a nephew of ours. 
He is in his bed from on injury.” 

“ Nothing very serious, I hope ? ” 

30 “ A bruise on his head — not very bad, but the doctor was 

afraid of erysipelas. Seems to be doing well enough now.” 

“ Is there a young person here, a stranger 7 ” 

“ There is such a young person here. Do you come with any 
authority to make inquiries ? ” 

35 “ I do. A young friend of mine is missing, and I thought it 

possible I might learn something here about it. Can I see this 
young person ? ” 

The matron came nearer to Byles Gridley, and said, “ This 
person is a young woman disguised as a boy. She was 
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rescued by my nejibew at the risk of his life, and sbe has bean 
deliriaus erar siuoo sho has recovered her consoiousuess. She 
■was almost too far gone to ba rosnscitated, but Clamant put his 
mouth to hers, aud kept bar breathing until her own breath 
returned, and she gradually came to." 6 

“ Is she violent in her delirium 7 ” 

“ Not now. No ; aha is quiat enough, but wandering — wants 
to know whore aha is, and whoso the strange faces are — mine and 
my husband's — that’s Dr. Liudsaj — and one of my daughters who 
has watched with her.” jO 

“ If that is 80, I think I had bettor see her. If she is the 
person I suspect her to be, sho will know me ; and a familiar face 
may bring back her raoollaotiona and put a stop to her wander- 
ings. If she does not know mo, I will not stay talking with her. 

I think sho will, if sho is the one I am seeking after. There is 15 
no harm in trying." 

Mrs. Lindsay took a good long look at the old man. There woe 
no mistaking his grave, honest, sturdy, wrinkled, scholarly face. 

His voice was assured and siuoero in its tones. His decent black 
coat was just what a scholar's should be — old, not untidy, a little 20 
shiny at the elbows with much leaning on his study-table, but 
neatly bound at the ouffa, whore worthy Mrs. Hopkins had 
detootod signs of fatigue, and come to the rescue. His very hat 
looked honest ns it lay on the table. It had moulded itself to a 
broad, noble head, that held nothing but what was true and fair, 25 
with a few harmless crotchets just to fill in with, and it seemed 
to know it. 

The good woman gave him her confidence at once. “ Is the 
person you are seeking a niece or other relative of yours I ” 

* * * * # 

“ No, she is not a relative. But I am acting for those who are,” 30 

“ Wait a moment, and I will go and see that tho mom is all 
right." 

She returned presently. “ Follow me softly, if you please. She 
Is asleep — so beautiful — so innocent 1 " 

Bylos Gridley, Master of Arts, retired professor, more than sixty 35 
years old, childless, loveless, stranded in a lonely study strewed 
with wrecks of tho world's thought, his work in life finished, his 
one literary venture gone down with all it hold, with nobody to 
care for him but accidental acquaintances, moved gently to tho 

a 
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Bide of the bod, and looked upon the pallid, still features of JfjTtlo 
Hazard. Ho strove hard against a strange fooling that was taking 
hold of him, that was making his facO’ act robolliously, and 
troubling his eyes with sudden films. He made a brief stand 
B against this invasion. “ A weakness — a weakness I " ho said to 
himself. “What does all this meanl Never such a thing for 
these twenty years I Poor child ! poor child ! Excuse mo, 
madam," he said, after a little interval, but for what offence ho 
did not mention. A great deal might bo forgiven, even to a man 
10 as old as Bylcs Gridley, looking upon such a face — so lorcly, yet 
BO marked with tho traces of recent suffering, and even now 
showing by its changes that she was struggling in some fcaifol 
dream. Her forehead contrr.oted, she started with a slight 
couvulsive movement, and then her lips parted, and the cry 
15 escaped from them — ^how heart-broaking when there is none to 
answer it — “ Motlicr 1” 

Gone back again through all tho weary, chilling years of her 
girlhood to that hardly remembered momiug of her life when, 
the cry she uttered was answered by the light of loving eyes, the 
20 kiss of clinging lips, the embrace of caressing arms 1 

“ It is better to wako her," Mr. Lindsay said ; “ she is having 
a troubled dream. Wake up, my child, bero is a friend waiting 
to see you.” She laid her hand very gently on Myrtle’s forehead. 
Myrtle opened her eyes, but they were vacant ns yet. 

26 “Are we deadl” she said. “ Where am II This isn’t beavcti — 
there are no angels — Oh, no, no, no ! don’t send mo to the other 
place — fifteen years — only fifteen years old — no father, no mother 
— nobody loved me. IFhi it xoicktd in me to live t" Her whole 
theological training was condensed in that last brief question. 

30 The old man took her hand and looked her in tho face with a 
wonderful tenderness in his squared features. “ Wicked to live, 
my dear 1 No, iudcod 1 Here! look at me, my child: don’t 
you know your old friend Byles Gridley 1” 

She was awoke now. The sigiit of a familiar countenance 
35 brought back a natural train of thought. But her recollection 
passed over everything that have happened since Thursday 
morning. 

‘ Where is the boat I was in 1” she said. “ J have just been 
in the water, and I was dreaming that I was drowned. Oh, 
40 Mr. Gridley, is that you 1 Did j'oii pull me out of the water 1 " 
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"No, my dear, but you are out of it, and safe and sound — that 
is tae main point. How do you fuel now you are awake?" 

Slie yawned, and Btretobed her arms, and looked round, but 
did not answer at first. This was all natural, and a sign that she 
was coming right. She looked down at her dross. It was not 6 
inappropriate to her sex, being a loose gown that belonged to one 
of the girls in the house, 

“ I feel pretty well,” she answered, “ but a little confused. 

My boat will be gone, if we don’t run and stop it now. How did 
you got me into dry clothes so quick ? ’’ 10 

Master Byles Gridley found himself suddenly possessed by a 
large and luminous idea of the state of things, and made up his 
mind in a moment as to what he must do. There was no time 
to be lost. Every day, every hour of Myrtle’s absence was not 
only a som'ce of anxiety and a cause of useless searching, but it 15 
gave room for inventive fancies to imagine evil. It was better 
to run soma risk of injury to health, than to have her absence 
prolonged another day. 

“ Has this adventure been told about the village, hits. Lindsay ? " 

“No, we thought it best to wait until she could teU her own 20 
story, expecting her return to consoionsuess every hour, and 
thinking there might he some reason for her disguise which it 
would be kinder to keep quiet about.” 

“ You know notUing about her, then 1 ” 

" Not a word. It was a great question whether to tell the 26 
story and make inquuies 3 but she was safe, and could hardly 
bear disturbance, and, my dear sir, it seemed too probable that 
there was some sad story behind this esoape in disguise, and that 
the poor child might need shelter and retirement. We meant to 
do ns well os we could for her.” SO 

“All right, Mrs. Lindsay. Yon do not know who she is, 
then? ” 

“No, air; and perhaps it is as well that I should not know. 
Then I shall not have to answer any questions about it,” 

“ Very good, madaiA— just ns it should be. And your family, 36 
are they as discreet as yourself?” 

“Not one word of the whole story has been or will be told by ' 
any one of us. That was agreed upon among ns.” 

“ Now then, madam. My name, as you beard me say, is Byles 
Gridley. Your husband will know it, perhaps ; at any rate, I 40 
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Trill \TftU until lio cornea Imck. Tl.k c1iil<l is of good ffttnlljr nnd 
of good immo. I kuotr her well, nnd menn, with your kind help/ 
to Bnvo her from tlio couacqncnccs which her fo-jliah ndventuro 
might have bronghl upon her. Before the Irelb ring for meeting 
5 to-TOorroer morning this girl innst ho in her bed at her home, 
at OeboTT Village, and wo must keep her elory to oarsokes ns 
far Ri tnsy he. It will all blow over if wo do. The gossips will 
only know that she was upset in the river, and eared for by aomo 
good people — good people and sensible people too, Mrs. Lindsay. 
10 lud now I want to rco tho young man that rescued my friend 
here— Clement Liud=ay — I have heard his name before." 

Clement was not a beauty for tho moment, but M ister GrtdTey 
saw well enough that ho was a voting mm of the right kind. 
He knew them at siglit — fellows with lime enough in tli dr hones, 
15 and iron enough in their blood to begin with, shapely, laigc- 
nerved, firm-Gbrcd, and fine-fibred, with woll-sjircad bases to tlicir 
heads for tho gronnd-flour of tho fAcnlties, and well-v.anltcd arches 
for the upper range of apprehensions and combinations. *' rieuly 
of hascmeulj," ho used to say, “ without attics and skylights. 
20 i'lonty of skylights without rooms enough and space enough 
below.” But here was " a three-story brain, ” ho said to him'slf, 
as Iio looked at it, and this was tho youth who w.as to find his 
coraplemeut in our pretty little Susio Posey ! His judgment may 
seem to have been hasty, but ho look tho measure of young men 
25 »f twenty at sight from long and sagacious observation, as Nnrso 
Byloo kuoT? tho “ hofl" of a baby tho moment sho filed her old 
eyes on it. 

Clement was well acquainted with Byles Gridley, though ho 
had never seen him, for Sosarfs letters had liad a good deal to say 
so iliout him of late. It was agreed between them that tho story 
should be kept ns quiet as possible, nnd that the young girl should 
not know the name of her deliverer — it migiit save awkw.ard 
complications. It was not likely that sho would bo disposed to 
talk of her adventure, which had ended so disastrously, and thus 
35 the whole story would soon die out. 

The effect of tlie violent shock sho had experienced was to 
change the whole nature of Myrtle for tho time. Her mind was 
unsettled ; she conld hardly recall anything except tho plunge 
over the falL She was perfectly docile nnd plastic, was ready to 
40 go anywhere Mr. Gridley wrmtod her to go, without any sign of 
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vfliUo JHas Badlftm waited for nn cxpknntion before glvinpr way to 
ber feelings — Mr. Qridicy put tlio eseonlinl facts before tiicm iu a 
few wonls. Slie Imd gone down the river eomc miles in her boat, 
■whicb was upset by a rush of tbo current, nnd she bad come very 
C near being drowned. She was got out, however, liy n person 
living near by, nnd cared for by some kind women in n boufio near 
tbo river, where be bad been fortnnato enough to discover her. 
TMin cut her hair ofTl Perhaps those good people — sho had been 
out of her head. Sljo was alive nnd unharmed, at any rate, 
lO wanting only n few day's rest. Tlicy might be very thankful to 
get her hack, and leave her to tell fho rest of lier atory when aho 
bad got her Btrenglh and memory, for aho was not quite bcrzelf 
yet, and might not bo for aoinc days. 

And Eo tlioro bUc was at last laid in her own bed, listening 
45 again to the ripple of the waters beneath her, Miss Silence sitting 
on one side looking ns aympatbcUo ns her iu'^nfiicieut nature 
allowed ber to look ; the Irishwoman, uncertain lailwccu delight 
at Myrtle's return, nud sorrow for her condition ; nnd Miss 
Cynthia Badlam occupying herself about bonse mattera, not 
20 uuwilliug to avoid the necessity of displaying her coo.'cting 
emotions. 

Before ho left the house, Mr. Gridlcy repeated the slatetncnt in 
the most precise manner — some miles down the river — upset nnd 
nearly drowned — rescued almost dead — brongiit to nnd eared for 
25 by kind women in the house where he, Bylcs Gridley, found 
her. These were the facts, and nothing more than this was to 
be told at present. 


NOTES. 


COWPER’S LETTERS; 


[“ Hints on tlie Stmly of Engllsli" b referred to lliroiiglioul nnder tfie Inlllal " IL"] 

PngoLllnoS. Lnliliide of txcttrtion. Liberty to srender away from tlio enb- 
Jtcl and talk of dKTercnt nmiters. 

4. BoJut. Lltcmlly a hall of medicine, a pill. Pills srero glided to bide tlicir 
tisuaeonsnese. Give the almllo corresponding to tbis nse of the metaphor, 

12. Long-tainckd metaphor, ‘Long-winded' Is primarily applied to tedlona 
speakers, who do not easily lose tlieir breath; then to their discourses. Here it 
moans metaphors whereia an pndeavoar is made to carry out the comparison into 
minute parlictilars. 

13. 77>i/(. Limp, t,c. become Inapplicablo or confnsed. What other fbeanlng lias 
this word? 

18-14. So ioet mine, Tlio metaphor of ' gilding Oic pill ’ beeomes confused when 
ho enters into parllcnlnrs of the ‘gold leaf with which gilding is done and the 
‘tarnishing’ of it by the ‘vapours’ or melancholy thonghia of Ills mind. 

14. f deal ... fn (ni*, 1 use ink, nut for writing but for Urarring. 

P. a. L 4 . fZaatraX-ened. In a religious sense mu ‘ unconscious of one’s stato ns n 
sinner.' 

18. Frame of four lighU. A frame-work oontnining four plates of glass to pro- 
tect delicate fruits. 

IB. n'orth a farthing. Giro other inslnnces of adjectives governing a care. 
Wlint is llio iisu.al construction with la a thy t 

27. Lntl Tl'cdneidny. Pnrso tail. Distinguish between lateil and latt: latter & 
later ; oldetl h eldat ; lesser i less ; aorser i Korsr, See II., p. 72, 

00. Just goiny. Jtist, ns an adverb, means ‘bniely, nlmost,' ‘on the point of.' 

81. Jn about fice minutes. Observe this use of in, where Bengali and other 
languages would rerjuire efler. See II., p. 271, § 80. 

84. /n sunder, 'The use of ‘ in sinider,' ns equal (o asunder, points to tho forco 
of o In such words, os a-bed, a-shore, a-year, a~live. See H., p. 101, § 78. 

P. 3. 1. 4. From thence. Strictly speaking, tho from is unnoccMary, as thence •» 
from there. We have other instances of two equivalent forms joined in ona 
phrase; see note, p, fiO. I, 20. 

6. Jledunbtiible, A word used now-a-dnys mock-hctoically, in humorous atice 
at its old meaning formidable. So, ‘ doughty,' 
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13. That iom n/ier, ^ Tnm lliis pafMge Into Direct Speech- 

li. Kiyhl thnugh the toim. Fnneriyhl. 

SO. Got lie ffart EipWn. WU»{ does Hart mean in ‘ By fiU and itnrti ? ’ 

21. J’atheJ far. Explain, and compare ‘ to paah on’ (of a traveller), ‘ to make 
a pufh for,* ‘ to make for.’ 

29. (Tcixk* For -wbat leUer does the apostrophe hereetand? 3IcnUon other 
expressions in rrhich the apostrophe tahcs the place of a letter. 

S7. KihU ctd. Cowper txyn ‘ Nothin" eoacemmg me do yoo consider oninter- 
esUng to yon.* Terence’s actual words are * 1 am a man i nothing conceming 
man do I conaidei ntunlertaling to me-* 

R 4. L 2- Catt. A pretended Uw-caae, ‘ Koae, plainlifi, c. Eyes, delmdsnts/ 
of which C, hid wrillen A report In rersc, 

2. Verjifyinff. This Is the verbal eobstanllve : originally 'of* was inserted 
alter it, and the preposition gnvcnied the succeeding noun. According to modem 
grimmarisns, Hiley (page H5, § -f 10,) is mistaken in calling it a participle, and 
again (p. 52, § 174,) In taring that the verbal substantive governs ilie objective 
ewe. ihe original constmetion is * of (the) versifying (of) the decisions.* See 
H.,p. 97. 

6. PftctdtrUtf ‘previous cases,* by a reference to rrhich fuhseqnent decisIoDi 
are come to. 

6. WanUd, Gire the mesning here, and other meanbgg. 

16. It secertf, from what you tell me. 

18. Cotfennon^er ts» So mean and mercenary as to he fit only for coslcnnongcrs. 

Cp. ‘Virtac U of so little count in ihtAt cotiertnoH^tr days.* 

Sbaks. U. Hen. IV., 1.2. 

22. Cvriain. Objective case governed by the prepositional phrase ‘on this side* 
(Lat OS.) Cf. ^'cfe. Milton has ‘ On this side nothing.’ See H-, pp. 110>8. 

25. The Lordsy £>., the members of the House of Lonls. 

29. Lei it ahne. A conunoa colloquial phrase ; =» leave the hoslflcn (of wridog) 
tmtouched. 


P. 6- L 7. L<he a (roe hni^hL One of the laws of ancient chivalry or knight* 
hood was devotion .and obedience to fair ladies. 

9. /n press, dc. Hebere quotes a formal advertisement of his coming book: 
the words ‘there is now — * are omitted in such advertisements to save space. 

21. i/r. JVinrfoo tertfer. The present tense here denotes the )tre<f cnef cerfum 
ehemtier ol the action. Slmilatly, * I go to Calcutta tomorrow* points to the 
Uct that there is no doubt obuut my going. The event is ao certain that that it 
is spoken of as if already happening, 

54. Ad peradeenixirei. Any part of speech in Eoglish can be tamed into a 
noun: cp. above, ‘mtuf admits of no apology.* 

55. Out I come « my book is ‘ coming out,* or is to be pubUih^ Why this 
order ol words ? 

fl5-SG. J shall be glad of m=t I ahaU be glad to receive. 

S7. 2Ig muse ^c. Explain. 

P. a L 1. Boudoir. A FteneU word, ualttralvEtd In Englialj. GiTC exunples 
ol woidi BimiUilT iuUoduced Itom yoar Ttmiculiri 



NOTES. 
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B. Opens Mo. QIvo llm force of ‘open tip,' ‘open npon,’ In the plira8C>,‘lo 
open up commnnlctitions,’ nnd ‘ lio ordercil llio gnni to open upon lUom.’ 

b. Orchnrd. A disgnijod trord . dorire. Soo If., p. 6C. 

O. Smo'.inj foom. Conipnro * driukini;-\Talcr,* ‘ nnliiifj-mnsler.’ Tlio'o elionld 
altrnye be written with llio byplien bciii" coinpntnid worde, formed byjoimnj 
two oubtlnntitcs, nt nre enrt-hone, rote-tree, 'llio first pert is the verbal subitan- 
tivc and not tbo participle. 

C. Trap door. Similnrly tbi» eUonld be printed ‘ trap-door.' 

JB. Thanh. I’arac. 

JO. I'ou leould hare receired. Tbo first half of tliia conditional eentonce is not 

expressed. Express it, beginning with ‘if ’ IVhat is tbo force ol ‘or’ here? 

See n., p. 118. 

50. U it more. To wimt does ft refer? 

51. Proo/ = Proof-sheet, a rough printed copy of the raannscript, sent to tlio 
nnlltor for correction. Explain tbo meaning of tbo word proo/'in ‘ nrmonr of 
proof,' ‘spirit above proq/T 

S3, llil. Give oxact meaning liore: also of hit of, 8it upon. 

81. To indulpt. Is Ibis tbo soino as ‘to indnlgo in? ’ 

P. 7. 1. 2, roin. Parse. 

6-0. in/A all his recommendations. ‘\Vitb’ hero almost =■ ‘in spite of.' See H., 
,p.l03,(b). 

9. Mpt'!/, Parse. 

S, Amends, Give other words used only in tbo plnrn). 

11. Ton had ieen ffone, -when i-c, Tom tills sentonco into as many ditlercnt forms 
ns you can, preserving tbo sense. 

14. The clap. Account for tbo r-o of the definite article bote. 

18. The moment. Parse. 

22. Preciselp. Adverb, qmlitying mint? 

29. Drunk. What ts the dificrenco in nse between drunk and drnnlcn fSet IT., 
p. 109. 

P. 8. 1. 7. Fi iday. The dale on wbtcb tbo letter, intermpted by the wnlb, fj 
recommenced. 

4. Bides, i.c., pages ol writing-paper. 

18. A latltlhal. Parse ‘that,’ 

17. U'ilh yon. Give tbo oxact force of w'th here. See IT., p. ICB (2.) 

2D. Franhed, Mode free of portage by having tlio namo of a lord or of a 
Member of Parliament signed ont-sidc, as tbo names of olllcinls on public 
letters at tbo present day. 'This was when postage was very expensive, before 
tbo ‘penny post’ system. 

20. Keed. Conjugate tills verb. 

80. To feel. Explain tbo exact forco of this constrnction. 

83. A Ihousand times. Indefinite, =■ rmmy times. Parse thousand. Sco Ho p, 75. 

P. G. L 0. Forgot. Tbo oilier form ‘ forgotten ’ would bo nsgd now-n-days, 

0. These few [years. ‘Tlicso’ hero =«* tbo last.' Op. ‘I have not soon him f/ifs 
long lime.’ 

10. Tweleo month. Account lor the singular ntinibcr. Sec IT., p. C9, § £, 

a 
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In Sbakiporc; 'Every ol your Tflslies’ AnU and Cltop, fij 3. The modem 
phrose ia ‘ each and alL' 

P. 14. 1. 1, Band = handwriting ! give other special phrases containing ‘ hand.’ 
See n., p. 172. 

8. Slant ■= ‘strong,’ not ‘ fat.' 

8. Tliei-c/ore it it. ‘Therefore’ is here tho predicate 1 ‘It Is for this reason.’ 

14. Bislant, Parse. 

24. its. Give the plural form o! this i also of li., Jl/r., Xlrt, 

29. At Aeart. Why not ‘ at my heart ? ’ 

38. Spare far >=« ‘ he vranling in t ” for ’ here c= ‘ In point of,’ 

87-88. JTitl see . . . t/iall be tetlcome, * Will ' Is printed in italics hccanso ho 
doubts whether Maty ia willing to look over his MS. ‘Shall bo welcome’ => I 
will make him welcome. 

P. IB. I. 2. Tht eery vtordi. For this use ol very, see p. 109, 

7. TictXce. Parse. 

9. A hilhle. A deception, promise withont performance. 

12. Tumhtlone. Expand this metaphor Into Its corrcsponding'elmilB, 

SO. Sptcimen. Tho MS. copy mentioned In tho last letter. 

83. Quiet him again. Notice that again has two meanings t (1), afresh, a 
Bccond timoj (2), back. Cp. ‘Togo and come again,' Which is ^o meaning 
hero? 

P, 10. 1. 1. Strictaret. Dcrlvo, and explain the meaning here. 

0-7. I than hear, ... I mil thoio, A good illustration of the different# htlffccn 
than and teill. Explain. 

7. Alcocc. A sort of othour that the poet took a delight in, as Popo did in his 
grotto. 

11. For your i{fe «= at tho risk of your life. See H., p. 148. 

11. Piiiters. Now generally epolt viiilort. Distinguish between sai'forand 
lailer. 

11. But -= that not. Give other uses of lul. Soo H., p. 87, 

16. Greenhoute. A house to shelter plants during winter. 

28. Imprimis = in thejiril place. 

24. Either tide. Either is frequently used in tho sense of both. 

27. Bromitet. How does this use differ from tho common meaning? 

82. Faralgtic, Ilumourously used for ‘ rickety.’ 

84. Farther, Tho th in this word is n mis-spelling nnd was Introdnccd In 
imitation of thetJl in/urlAsr Iromyort/l. Cp. cotiW from con on tho analogy of 
tcould, 

40. I have told Bomer. A playful way of asserting that ho has examined tho 
works of Homer nnd found that the word cash in hie translation Is more correct 
than urn, 

P. 17. L 14, Wen lathed. With a good number of windows. 

14. Bg much. Give other examples of this use of Ig. Sco H., p. 117 

15. The Being, i.e. tho smonnt of thoTloar’s stipend. 

25. Command, Give exact meaning. 
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iO. A artainpod. Cowper LlmjtU. S«o Tati, tr. It 
O'tT yonder bridge 

That rrith Its ireaiiiomB but needful Icnglb ic. 

P. 18. L i. Teen emfo death. Give (senct force of unit). 

6, Trjoiethu line Itteleenonth, i.e. before tirelve ruontbs have elapsed fronr 
ibe I.rc.>eut lime : a pbraeo in cumnion uie, tbe cunstrucuon of -nUich is not easily 
accooutcnl for. 

7, J/art Mferri ■=• liave ac intimate knoivlcdgo o£. 

8, Beiu'i, Imperative TOoijde 

10. One jtth. For Ibis oae of <me, «ce U, p, 68- 
SG-87. HdhihtmxitSn See rnglieb Bible, I Samnd, xl 19, 

S3. Ktrr, Tbt pbyticiau alluded to before. 


P. ID. 1. 1. Set nt np, A eommoa colloquial i-hra^e, £= * mate toe Trell a;jain.^ 
Give tbc nicamiig< of '/ff /<in <?otm for a fool;* ‘bcTrama selUnj do«en;* ‘to 
«/ t/p /or a philosopher: * ‘ to cp a shout.* Sec H., p. ICD. 

tL Otr} ijr MaQOQ, Trro large iraagta of giants prc»t:rvctl in Gnildhnll, Londoo, 
8. J did actually lire. The cmphalic f'*nn (did) ia used here, becaoso it is nn 
ansirer to an enqniry mode in one of I.ady H.V letters to the poijt. 

6. 73ere troi 1 and 4‘C. We must lake ‘ and the future L. C.* to be a contracted 
sentence "wilh Uie tfords ‘ there was* undtretood. 

10. TTxnt inimitahU head of hh. The common explanDlion of phrases like this 
is that we mtut supply the tioan in the plural nombd' afier the prenono, 
Tlio* ‘that head of Ula* would become ‘that head of his htads.*— Sec H., 
p, 70, § I-f. Perhaps the real solution U that it is an instocce of Iwu simHar forms 
nuitcl as in the double comparatives Utar, trjrjtr (Cp. (Ke rcj-y iut)i and li 
thus a doubU posjcuict, 

I3. Sd her a-yoiny. The old conatrucUon Is here seen in full ; ffoiny, the verbal 
anbatanlire, guverned by a ( a» on) the preposition. For tuiolher iastaace, iwr 
note, p. 30. L 20, 

17. Thlotton, A faraoiu English divine, appointed Archbishop of Cinltrbory or 
A.D, 1601. 

17. /f€hrr,te. better serraons. 

21. So mnch. What do these words qualify? 

22, 77ie more. The here ia not the dchDUo article, bnt an adverb, formerly flpelt 
tht, the ablaUTc case of (hat. See II., p, 

24. II rifijiy day. This should be spelt vrritiny-dayj a uonii compoimded of tiro^ 
other n«'Unf. See note, p. 30. 1. 20. 

2^. Time's Jonloet. To wbM proverb doea thU rtfer ? Shoiv th« er»ct «ppU- 

cation of the meuphor. See II , p. HC, § 22. 

22. £Ue. Expand this word into a sentence. 

S3. A farihiny. What case and why ? Observe that it Is not governed by core. 


P. 20. 1.2. Shall hate peforjned. Tlie tAnff here points lo the steadiness and 
certainty of the mo<>ii*a joamey. Sec II., p. llg, 

S. Tedious reroltSipKs they are. Why is the usual order inverted ? 

7-8. Giee them joy of yon Congraiulate them on po,-<!s,ing you ai a rdalion. 
ll-lo. J/y rantm A<jomemnon. CWpor pfayinlly adopi, Agararmnon, the fir.nt 
kmg atnbns the frtteks btfoie Troy, bt. com,u,. deuoUns how familiar Homtfa 
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chiraclw# liad iMomd tj Mm. Afiaracmnf'n lays (UlaS, I, UO). *Bal ire will 
c^m^Il^cr iheae maiteri at anolltrr Umc.* 

J9. rrcllj/ tiiucfi. Cp. * A yinV/i' Mrrrel llkciK''*.* 

03. Zxpntt Dirivt, anJ trarc ft'jm iln* rout (ho prtioat aeiDllifj. 

8S. Ajainit you emc. Sco U., p. HI (3) 

P.21. 1.4-5. MV hare htro an in'lanco ol amM^lty 

In the u«c nt inf; it rol„-hl l*fl eillitr cortjunrHoi er n'Utri. See U., p. 207, V (3). 

6. CvulJ not /uil lu Ja. Ohiti re tlih u-c o( (ho veil) ffl do na a auh'dlule for 
anolher verb, to avoid repeliUon. Per tho varloni uses cf (hli atullUry, »ee 
U., p. 20?. 

8. CordiuJ. A attcnglbcnini; tneillcitic, that makes one ilrcng and hatrly (Lat, 
ear, heart). 

8. That I iMl f<<l thr tfrei of, IlUry'a rule (§ "^’0) *tha preparillon 
thoiild in formal coiiipoaition ho pinerd ImmrAlnifly i-rfort tho rrUthe' is 
uncalled fur. M'hcn tho relative la (iof, the ptepoiition U oironyt pul after it. 

11-12. Cf Mr, T/irociiaorlon, Cf hctc “/im : cp. ‘1 had it tf roo.’ Sco 
ll.,p. 131. 

12. A niiA In more ecrioui eompositlon vre should mile *b much 

heller one.' 

15-lC. Ai loiU ... mlr. IVhil le noininstlvo to • rrill mike 7’ 

20. fi'crrn rm.nf/ii. Ohicrvo that no prtpodticn li nee !c I in Ivogluh to tjcprcu 
rhrmfiou of (ilm. 

28, fi. . . ornrei. Witli verhs of tnolion, the rrc’enl-perfcct Tense !• Ti(;hllf 
formed by tho au.rillary sorb i-, wtio'i » ifnfo >• in hr raptr'-ed, and hy the verb 
hnet, uhen an actmn ii refirrcl to. 'nuis ‘iinttived * cnlN atlMiliun In the fact of 
Lady If. bilii;; still there, mute etton^ly than ‘ An» arrived ’ nould. linw-a-daya, 
pctlispr, the form rritli haee b more common cl ptrions, and that with iV, of 
thin(ps, Sco IX., p. 5D, § 7L 

P. 22. 1.10. TopmColt. rarer. 

12. Rang her into, ratio her, and clvc other inslanccs of intranaltivo verbs 
employed with a Iranelllro for.v. 

H. Ij> d flailmoulh rs>*r/d(rf. Wehereeoe what was ilic oiiylnal form of tho 
Eo-c.allcd prrpcijitlon txorp'. It w.as oriKinally eiccoft'f, a participle n(;reoinp 
itiih the noun it i< now said to /.overn. (In 11., p. Ill, there .apparent ptrpo-itions 
nro explnintsl as hniifralivc*. lixprc-sioiis like tlio obovc, however, ectm to point 
rothor to their <iri;;ln litlti" participial.) 

20. l.ift 71IC fill, I’arro /fit. 

21. Sable had Uen iiy tuil, lHaclc clothes bclns a aien of inonmlnE. The 
monning i» llml the poet n.is nielnticludy. 

01.30. ZxpKlt VI, Is waiting tor tts, is ready for ns to enter. 

P.23.1.&. Ktlyhlowhood, Ilcro =• 'neighbours:' generally used of pfneii not 

peaont. 

6. Jnlhe Throcimotion). Give other iiistanccj ol this uso of in. 

H. Iliyh lime ■=■ quite lime, full lime. Lxpinin ' high life,' ' high treason, * ‘ high 
tc.is.' 

17. I,ifi viytelf room, I’nrie myief, 

20. I'roce • turn out to he': how docs It gel this mcauing? 
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S4. Koijigwatiotl^ forahmlng ^o. There being no finite verb in this lenience 
It rroald be more correct, ns regards grammar, to put a comma after patienger and 
make this sentence a part of the preceding one. But liberties like this are allow- 
able in letter-writing. 

P. 24. L 8. 21g IranierHer alto, f.e. my transcriber, besides being my coniin. 

6. To lament. Parse. 

7. The ■winter {liel/. 'Why is the objective pnt before the verb? 

13. Compensate. Modem anthors sometimes, but wrongly, write ‘compensate for.’ 

16. 0,for yon to partake. ‘To partake’ is here either, (a) the Infinitire present 

tense governed by the piepoailionyor, and having you as the accuiative before it j 
or (b) tlie gerund ■=■ ‘ for the purpose of partaking;’ and ‘ 0 for you ' ‘ I wish 

you were here.’ 

22. Vnjttrniehed, ije. when it (the house) is nnfnmishcd. 

28. llesdilet. French for moreahlet, Le. moveable furniture; cha ir s, tables, &0. 

29. Those lines. Those here has the force of those well known. 

81. Sooner, i.e. before aupcmnuuatlon, before he became old and weary. 

P. 25. 1. 4. Sashes, Windows. 

14. And/rom . . . toAicA. The insertion of and before teAo'or which is an irregu- 
larity, which however la found in writers like Burke and Bobertsoni The and 
has no busiwcss before a relative unless to join it to a preceding relative. 

18. ITintry as the weather it. As here almost =■ though. 

23. Alcove, Give other instances of words derived from Arabic, which have 
tho Arabic article ai (=■ the) preflied, 

P. 26. L 2-8. Only to disappoint. Parse the verb,' 

IX. Small of her age, lixplain this use of (y2 

16. Suit. Derive, and closs'ify the various meanings of this word. Sec H., 
p. 60, § 28. 

24. -25. No, not as. The colloquial No is introduced as if he were replying to a ' 
question. Such expressions make Cowper’s stylo familiar and pleasant reading. 

27. Suffice it. Parse the verb. 

80. None. This word is here in the singular, = not one. 

86, Invalualle, Derive, and give exact meaning. 

P.27.1.6, Felled. Give the intransitive form of ./elf, also of fay, scot, tfrencA, 
rutie. 

11. Utmost, The frt in this word is a remnant of the old superlative ending; so 
that in this and similar words wo have a double superlative, m -f orb Uttermost 
ehonld properly he spelt vtle-m-ost, the r being an insertion. Cp. tho 1 in could and 
the th in farther. 

23. liegnard. A proper name, given to a fox that was the hero of a great 
German epic poem. It means ‘slrong-in-eonnsel;’ spelt also Jlenard. 

26. Fall in mg wag. Give tho meaning of fall with out, through, in with . , 

86. Stcalloaed it whole. Parse toAofe. 

86. Bolus, See note, p. 1. 1. 4. 

P.28 1.1. Desired. 'What is the meaning here? 

1-2. Bg this time. How dots, this differ from ‘ at this time?’ Seo H., p. 116. 
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6. Six timtf. P*t!e JifflM : no prcpoBition U nniliitaWoa4 

10. In at the death. This is the uau»l sporting term ; * present at the death.’ 

17. To (he pttrpoie. Give the exact meaning, and other Instances o£ a Similar 
nSe of to. See H., p. 168, (d). 

21. IFouId that. This phraao looks like an Imporativo of desire, ‘hnt It Is 
probably contracted from ‘ I would that,* a form iro often meet with. 

22. One tiring. Give the proverbial phrase alluded to and the exact mcsnbs: 
here, 

26. In the natural taay. * In the way of—’ or ‘ on the snhjcct ol— Natural His- 
tory.’ 

82. SomeuihaU A subitantiva prononn; some obJooU 

F.20. 14. Shwn, Not connected with ' blow,’ of wind, htit irom tho some 
root as * _/I6to-er.’ See B., p. 13. 

16. Preientlg = After a short time. This gives ns an Instance of how words 
change their meaning. Presenllg originally meant ‘ at the present time,’ ‘ at once.’ 
Compare ‘ by and by,’ wliich once meant • forthwith,* and now means * after somo 
time.’ Similarly, directly, in ‘I am coming directly,’ means ‘after a few 
moments.’ See H., pp. 61,62, and 118 (Note), 

\ 


SOUTHEY’S LITE OF NELSON. 


NELSON’S EAELT LITE. 

Page 29. lino 28-21. Homed after. Give other instances of this nss of q/ttr. 
See H., p. 148. 

80. Go to tea. Conventional phrase for ‘ become a sailor.’ 'Why not ' go to 
tte sea ? ’ 

P. 30. L 10. Rough it out. It may bo parsed hero as a cognalo neensativc. 
See H., pp. 180, 181. Out is hero used adverbially— with what force? 

18. The boy •=> the kind of boy. 

14. 2b bring. This Is not tho present inflniUve after ehoitn, but the gerund, t= 
‘for tho bringing up.' Give tho force of bring with tho words in, out, round, 
about, off. 

20. A bird^s-neiting. A good example to show how tho usual form ‘ he went 
fishing’ has arisen from tho omission of tho proposition a (=■ on) Jithing, like 
birch-nesting here, is not the participle, but tho verbal noun in tho objective case. 
See B,, p. 06. 

86. Shall not go. TVhy is shall used here and not will 1 Give tho rules for tho ' 
use of shall and will, and should and would. 

88. Leace it. It hero stands for ‘ tho choice of going or not going.’ 

88. 2b haee afforded. AYhat is implied by tho use of tho form with hart hero ? 
HYhat might ‘ deep enough to afford’ imply ? See U., pp, 124, 126. 

P. 31. 1. 7-8. tniAout reserving. Parse reserving,— not present participle. 
See II., p. 00. 
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9, Eten/Merhos. Wilt oQier meaning hw Ore phiMe erery («StrJ 

10, Earlff. Pmtss. 

17. JSfoje •=■ eisge-cnach : five other meanings of tfaye, and shew loir they 
nil contain the idea of tlation. or Oxeil position. 

21. Forlorn. IVbat is the force of the prefix Jor here, and in /or-hid, for- 
etrear? 

25, Tlttxcholtrtaioxnitrofihoiny. Obfcrre that no preposition is required to 
■express duration of time. Distinguish heivrt'.n ih: u*e of whole, the whole, the 
whole of. See p. 254. 

£3. Keetrdowe. Why is flie snhject placed nflcr the auxiliary verb? 

40. Theterrice, ix. the naml service: eo soldiers talk of the army as ‘the 
service.’ 

P. 32. L I. Coamittloned, te. ‘ pat into commission,’ a tcdinical phraia 
meaning to appoint and make ready for pnblic service a ship that has been laid np 
in barbonr. 

2. Feipeetinff. Parse, 'WTiat pert of spfeeh originally? Give similar ‘ apparent 
prepositions.* See H., p. 118. 

2. Paid ojf, he. the sailors received their pay up to date and vrere discharged, 
the nnraber of the ships company being reduced to those actually required in 
harbour. Give the force of of in tell of, die of, ftnieh of, take of, thaw of, 

4. Eerentsfour. A short official form, ~ carrying 74 guns. 

C. ieoyage. Parse: no preposition is understood, SeeH,p. 112. 

8. ilatfer't aole. The ‘ master ’ in a roan-of-ivar is a subordhiato officer who 
has immediate charge of the ship's st e er i ng and tailing. 

11, 4/1, he. in the q/7er part, near the stem, where the officers are qoartered. 
See H., p. 142, 

12, Forteard, te. m the fore part, near the bows, where the common rallnxs are 
quartered. 

IG. Blteotering, IVbsl two meanings has this word? 

37, Feld it Old. IVIiat docs ff relate to? 

27. Were Jilting cot. Another instance of an apparently active participle in a 
pasrive sen'e. See note, p. 4a. I. 22, and Ti., p. PG. 

9.30. Fftctite. A naval terra, meaning capable of doing all file work required 
njf a tailor. How docs thia word differ in meaning from eftelunl, efteleniT 

40. Cretnlandtnen. Ships trading to Greenland: eo we have ludia-ncn, maa- 
ol-war. 

P. 33. L 4-5. To the tcith. Give the exact force of to here. See Hi, p. 167. 

10. Setd. Give the force of the prefix 5e; and in Je-»!ncar, £e-head. 

23. Apparent. IVhat two meanings has this word ? IVliat is its force in ‘ heir- 
apparent P 

28. Penny fee, TTliat does yonng mean here ? 

£9. T KO lenglht of each other. Of here = of, away from, tie p. 15 (g). 

P. 34. h 2. ttaingnrd. Give other meanings of main. See H., p. 173, 

13, Of meral acres ijunre. We have here a mi.xturc of two conitmcllons, 
(1) a field of teveral acres (Cp. ‘ n mown of gold ’), and (.-2; n fic’.il icverni acrea 
-cquare (Cp. ‘afield two miles long’). 
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19 Yomg of he woi. * Aj,’ Tthen U has this position in the sentence almost «=• 
thmgh : not <= fine*. Bento ‘ lit as I am, t am nnablo to attend the College* ia 
STTOTig I It fhould he * As (or aincel 1 am itlj Ac« 

31. iltd-icaleh. nie night loaa divided into three periods of four honrs each, 
for each of srhich a set of men trns appointed to icatch over the ship. 

Bl, EloU/rtm. Qivo other verbs similarly nsed. Sea H., p. 9^, §55. 

OC. it trnf not long. To -what does it refer ? 

P .35 1. 8. Flttthei tn the pan, i.e. did not explodo thoronghlyi the powder 
in the cstemal pan ignited wltbont communieating with that in the barrel. 

C. X)o hot W, {tt , . . and tee Ml, fro* Analyse these sentences, and 
express itio meaning in one sentence. 

22. Irejh. Giro the meaning ol fresh here, also in ‘ afresh morning,' ‘ afresh 
egg,' ‘fresh meal.' 

01, Too often. Explain the uao of loo here. SeoIT.ip. 2M. 

81, Drteea. Used passively ;•=• drifted. 

80. loie Hie ground, Tor other Idiomatic uses of fate, see H,, p. 70, ' 

P. 38- 1. 0. TWte. Giro the exact force of (rue hero : also in ' a fme copy,’ 
‘a true bill.' 

13-11. Col a mile. SeoII.,p. 166 1 and below 'jet the hosts to the water’s 
edge.’ 

10. All still. A Icehnieat phrase, >== the fall number ol satis nvailahle. 

18-19. iro/er'f edjf. li' hat two forms are there to express a possessive iilon 
In English? What Is the general distinction between them, Innso? If we say 
‘ walcr'e edge,' why not ‘verandah’s door ?’ Op. ‘ Land's end.’ See H., p. 70. 

23, A party vat. We 6nd ahovo • a party were :’ account for this diBerence. 

25. Xfcory. Give exact meaning: also in ‘a heary road,’ ‘Aearj? expenses,’ 

* a htatg dUeonne.' 

27. Something. Used adverhialty t we generally nse tomewhtsi in this sense, 

83. Struct, i.e. against llto surrounding ice. 

S9. Bower, An idjcclivo; a 'hang at the hows.’ 

dO. Hade way. Bhat is another common meaning of the phrase ‘make way ?’ 

P. 37. 1. 81. At watch and tcalch <= at nltefnata watch j compare the phrase 

* turn and tnm about.' 

81, Bated him, te. entered him on the ship’s register. Give another mid 
mom usual meaning of this term. 

P. 38 I. C. Bits himself. Facet himself t and give instances of almllar con- 
llructioDi. 

13. * I felt impressed, ijc.’ Pot Kelson’s words into the ihdlrectform. 


SIEGE OP SAKEA ORTIZ. 

22, Ti-elee days. Pane days. See p. Ill, 

^ •^”«i're jn. casual combat, collision : a word natnrallied from the hrcnchi 
Eefu ^ icT' compare • to put abont,’ ‘ to put back' 


T 
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28. 'J do nbJ—Burentoirti.’ Tttra into tl* Indireci Spetcli. For nile», see 
H., p. J25. 

80. Titre utre. Parse litre. 

p. 39, L 7, Tie arvni from Slia in erte Sag, Tam into the Direct 
Speech. 

11. Eaiy <f aecut. (y here denote* point of reference. See H.,p. 1B2. 

13-iO. Bomeaard Sound «» on her voyage home. Has this irord boimd any 

eonne'etion with the past of ‘ bind ? ’ See H, p. 46. Webster confuses the two. 

16. iSeafe =• proportion. What is the derivation of this word? See p. 49. 

25-26. Sy midnight. Distingnish between • hy midnight’ nnd ‘ ot midnight.* 

*2-83. Upon Hit. See p. 166 (6). 

86. Stood in —sailed towards the ahora. To stand a person in (a nun) ■« to 
cost Give meaning* of ‘ stand * with — ont, over, by, for, o^ to. 

88. A calm and eonrrorp eurrenL Notice that calm is a nonn here. The 
article 'a' sboald have been repeated before contrary; — by what rule? 

P. 40. 1. 2. TTind and tide. Why not * tide and wind ? ’ Give other similar 
phrases in which a like order of words is preserved. See H., p. 185. 

2. Poiat of honour — a mle of honour. Point literally means ‘ a priei, a 
mark,' hence, ‘ that which serves to mark or regulate.’ Cp. 'to make a point 
ot doing anything.’ Give any other naes of ‘point’ 

IS. Laurel or eyprttt. Emblems of viclory and of death. 

18. Should 1 fail. Account for the order of the word*. SeeH.,p.l27. 

26. Eou duperait a eertite. Observe the order. 

28-29. y / never go again. Give the etract force of this sentence. 

S2. At table. Why it tbe article omitted ? 

88. They trers to land. Fox this idiom, see H., p. 124. 

89. Dorm, Btflerdve, = ' form themsclvea,’ f.e. draw up in military array. 

P. 41. L 23. From each other. ‘ One-anothcr ’ would have been mote correct 
here. Why? 

6. Opened upon fired upon; a military term. 

12. Carried — captured, of fortified places. 

14. Six-and-tteenly poundert, i.e. carrying that weight of shot Cp. ‘ a three- 
decker,’ ‘ a two-master,’ ‘ a four-wheeler.’ 

. 14. EpiM, To spike a gun la to drive an iron spike into tha tonrii-hble 
and so render it useless. 

22. A relic. What is the meaning here ? Stale the ordinary meaning. 

28, PcMtl*. Clasiily the various meanings of this word. 

28. Sad it not been, i^hy is the subject placed after the verb ? See H., p. 127. 

83. Afleot- Par**. -See H.,pp. 101, 169. 

86. Desired. What is the meaning here ? 

P. 42, ^1. 8. At the risk. Give the force of at here, and mention other 
histances. 

& I had rather tx, I would rather. For ‘rather,’ sea H., p. 72. This 
expression has perhaps arisen from a false idea that Uio contracted form ' I’d 
rather' stood for ‘ I had rather,' whereas it really is lor ‘ I would rather,' 
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10. her kuthani. What dots (/ lotan tCW? CottW mtxy 'bar 

Lnsbind'a tidinga?' Sco H., p. 15?. 

12. PertmptTrUg »= anlhorilativoly, tnllrdy. Derive. 

12-18. So inpathnt aai ht. Accoanl for tbe order of the vtorda. 

15-lC, Ltfl hand...myltg$lf/l. la fr/} tho tame word in both tenteaeet? See 
n.,p. 44. 

17. To fnnleAaa;e. Collect almilar Idiotlsms, aai ‘tntke love,’ ’piale tall,’ 
•mtke way,' * mate amend!, ’ ‘make oath,' make room,' ‘ make preteoee.’ Give 
meaning of ‘ make ’ with — oat, op, against, for, at, over. 

18-19. TTie tottier — <Ae 6etler. I’arse l/it — He, See 11., p. 81. 

24. To the great rtgrtU 7b «=> effect, end. ScoU., p.157. 

E4. Afeto men, M’hat would • few men ’ have meant ? 

87. Toim'e people. Generally written as one word, foeni-ywrpfe. 

P.43. 1. 4. Small-arm teamen. Dxplain. Wbatwonld hare been tha meinlog 
of • amall-armetf seamen.’ Cp. ‘a fonr-foot rule’ and « ‘four-footed animal i’ ‘a 
left-hand aide’ and a • left-handed man.’ 

6. Hade good. See IL, p. 178. For Inatancea of ‘ make’ with adjeetivea, com- 
pare ‘ make merry,’ ‘ tuako light of,’ ‘ make free with,’ * make sure of.’ 

5, Comoiandedma • hold iriililn iho aphcrc of influence or control.* So, ’to 
connnfid a view,’ * a commanding height.* 

8-9. Fidd-pieett, Smaller cannon used in the field of battle j oppoted to 
liege or fort guns. See note, p. 78. h 40. 

10. Piaefer areu •- with arms In their bands. For similar phrases, sec H. 
p. ICO. 

11. Set /re to it. For uses of ‘set,’ see U., p. IC8. 

1C. Thit hoatrtr.„gieen op. Turn this passage into the Direct Spteeb. 

21. Se trnnday. IVilh pa««lvc sense. See II., p. 92, § 65, (5). 

23. Surrender. Itellexive, «« surrender thcmaclvts. 

2S-2D. At the point of <5e fcuyonrt. Dxplain. See 11, p. 145, (3), 

31, The moment, raise. 

37. Made it Inoten that, Dxplaln tliis n’* of ft 

40. Of the itlond. What is the meaning of e/berc? Sco U., p. 151, 

P. 44. L 1. Stripped hieudj of. Explain this are of <f, 

3. To thanl ■=• ‘for thanking,’ Dative Infinitive. 

21. Tte remaiai of mg enirate. ' Bcmaina’ U used only in the plnral number. 

il. Jlolt room. See note above. 

25. A fOKultr man. Give the meaning of 'sound ' here. Dint doea it mean in 
a tovnd sleep,* ’ a toxmd flogging,* * found doctrine? * 

27. Strain •=• style. Give otlirr meanings, 

27. */< ie<u the e5nn« — nn eeent.’ Turn Into the Indirect Speech. 

51. 3Jj mind hat hag leen enade up to. Expltiu fully. 

P. 45. 1.9. Tf.e freedom tf the eitict » the franchire, the ptirilegts heloigieg hi 
« eitiaen. 

6. jf»o rtct.'fri^ybra. Explain. 

9. /a ete'ting cti ef harimr, i e. vestela. 

14. nftrtail. How does 'lifiy sail’ difTer In meaning from ' City tails?' 

CS. Vaier the corfenon, ie. iaipiteof the eonfusioa that prrvaiftd. 
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r.<JO. 1. -(-5. r.-m rJtXanU^'rtnf. Tp t» fcl !!;!;• rn-l h lU Oret-'J) »*»Tle5'- 
N Jit nttxft'n' ff Ft. Cc-yt't. l.t. tV tlrrrjnun tl .*f, Cr'tx'.t^ t’j’jtfii. 

JO. A ^nr’i fvy. M«v nf «/ ‘piy t.( * rt>t 7 * t'tJlr tit nit* 

Oif trpfijrtnKil lilt P/t II., f. '>>• 

IO, Jmrf 4-*» frt -f'j* In ff t** I ItJ-ttitt 

rrttItf -1 In tli* t'ttitt. ll ' Ainncri hi'jthft £{• »‘n*rt ' In '» fotr< IKit.' 
*» tnnrf *jtln',' *« ft tri Ltf i-jt,* * » rni'-f *ii tr'jri tiriVnin.' 

H. .Vc'-wu. Ifpit tl-t* iliii writl liilTtr in BJfialnj |fo» ‘piitj,' * r.sullt,' 
' ppslcfiMt 7' 

IP. rtfflitlfl. 

SP. /( liilix/n »“ll nr jM liiTt bttn (»()>•), l.e. lit tlitsclil li wrolJ 

t*rt ptottJ la br mstt, »br5 br cant to iJrtir lu 


WHITE'S KATITRAI. HISTOEY OF 
SELliOUXE, 


rtie«<10. llr.f 53* tniErr/m, I,nt. r-.^ntrt. ts tUr tr intll, 

ttt' *tli;!n«ltj' tht rfwtltins pisrt rl tbr )>i -llrTiJ i ihtn It tint la ftifjB * {rjiifa 
el UnJ kept hy (he I«n.ll..rj lor lit tivn Iinratlitie ut*. 

50. IVii'tt pio/rtr. A •'irt ef liptit-crlontT l Im-jtrnt, rr mimlMin;; 

57. Ilye^ Itftl P«lt, <!/■/»./ /Mir, Ctnl, I. Inlr., 5, tiv|!* tl.I* nrni vfVA 
»pS toVittqntntly l>i» ‘ wlr.eti^elm,’ licm ifct IJt» that tbit VInJ el irtc Jui tititJ 
rr m«^c*I qaeliiin. 

51. <y Hiymn >fr. !!«}■ i!ei:ril>»» It. 

Si. /.tn/ity (nyh. One el It* ptlIleS^^^Jrse,fhtt. 

Et. Hart Uin n/tl, t.e,, hare Utn nljoietl,— net ef ehince itrottll). 

V. 47. 1. 2. riffler. A eerTBplIrn el ricj.t'.ry e, play-phcr, the »r»’- whfre the 
eblWrtn ptajre.l. 

r. In llr piiii'. HUf! i* T<ilh' * {'■miJltil (^iU),iUt rtfrtJtWrn 

el tniU Si St pmerally leneil enlv in i|,ii f,I,ra.f, nS/niii btlijff »,lt>p|ra in.trs.l. 

S. 7(1 oJJm dan. The «Jiec<ife tlj/n It new n<til enly In pbraiet like ll.i«. nml 
means Ij.finr. The en, u In ‘tKiea.fn, ellvcr-n, tliloe (ibl"*").' I> 
rcalljr an cW jxnte dive InErxIon. 

P P. Orrrhmttd !l nl rnrr. Atrntr here trtmt In mean • tt cr.t tlow, ’ »n una'uel 
luf. Wlial lion B( oner ptneraSiy mean? ftr SS^ p. 500. 

D-IP. Tn the Infnltr re^rtL Hiplain the fiircf of (3 htre, Ste IT., p, 107. 

IB.H. PhrlfA oftl/ 31/3, i.r. at »e)l at elm*, mtnllontJ abort. 

H. Plantti Ihtt Irtf ifo. MTiy (bit or, ter ol tttinl* ? 

18. jMlet^ /urntihrA, i.r.. In wl.lcli up In a abort (Ime ten teat (0 be Teunil a irt 
of oake. (Tc. SVbat cite nilqht lotel^ Jitmithr I mean ? 

51. H'rraM rirnrert. Tlla U a eoaliatltil coiiclilional eenlenet t ‘noaW mrtjuif, 

trial lerrt ciatfe.' 

27. At ttxlffed, i.e., If the onnJitloni irere plecej at n'ety iinteo.l e(//>y feci. 

E3. TTyrie. EaSd le S« dciSvtd fiosa 77j ( i=» rjy), and Uicrtlore •» esp-tTy. 
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89. jVeil upon nut. Upon Is not kero nsed ol potilion but ol luccution ; ' one 
nest after another.' 

40. It was in the month. To irhat does it refer ? See p. 179. 

P. 48. 1. 8. Butte, A heavy wooden hammer, from the veth heat. Bee H., p. 43. 

4. Nodding to its fall. Give the force of fo here. 

4. Sat on. Give the force of on here. 

11. Alive. Parse: may we eay ‘an alive fowl?’ See H., p. 189. 

11. Upstt examination. Show how the preposition u^n derives its meaning hero 
from its primary sense. 

12. Till then. Hlley (419 a) asserts that this phrase ‘ mnet not ho nsed in 
Prose.’ Tliis example, one among many, shows that he Is incorrect. 

14. A great stroke. Give other meanings of stroke ; whence comes this metapho- 
rical meaning ? 

16. Boer since. Parse ever. 

10. Eaeu. Is this word really singular or plural 1 Mention others of the 
same class. 

18. The summer through. Observe the order of words. See H., p. 181. 

24. Beat the fields over, i.e. go over in search of prey. Beaters were originally 
men who heat the bashes with atlclca to drive ont the game. Parse over. 

24. Setting dog. A dog that sets np or rouses the game. 

X 29. As /or os regards. What is nominative to the verb rejordr? 

80. Address. Derive, and give the present and other meanings. 

86. Chancel. Literally ‘a part railed ofl’ (LaU canceSi, rails): the part 
of a ChnrcU where the altar is placed. 

87. Plate. Derive and give ali the meanings. 

P. 49. 1. 2. That clamorous hooting. That = which wo hare all heard. 

8. The wood kinds. What would ‘the wooden kinds ’ have meant? Pent wood. 

IL Remigu. The technical name lor the largo, strong feathers of the wings, 
(from the Latin for oori) which aro like the oars of a boat. 

11, Speciu. What is the plural of this word ? Give other similar nonna. 

16. Quarry. This word must not be confused with others of the same spelling. 
It is derived through Fr, curie from Lot. cor, heart; and means originally the 
heart and entrails of a beast of chase given to the dogs after hunting it ; hence, 
as here, the object of chase or prey. What are the other words? 

18. Pollard. Derive : give other instances of the suffix -ard- 

21. Congeria. Lat lor collection, heap. 

22. Bad hun heaping. How is heaping used here ? Give other examples of 
this usage. See II., p. 97. 

28. Sweill as big. Parse iiy. 

29. Lice a full year. Parse live and year ; no prepositions are understood. 

85. To command. Give the exact meaning here, with other examples, 

87. Birundinu, The swallow- tribe. 

P 60 1. 6. TTortft inquiring. Parse inquiring, 

7-8. Of a summer evening. Account for this use of of. What is the preposition 
nsnally employed in such phrases ? See H., p. 162. 

9-10. Were it not for. For what doe' the pronoun it stand here? 
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!• Dipttrca. 'DiaMt-iriflctiS:* derire. 

J5. Stivlated. ‘Tiptring like *n airf (Let. /tJnIa, *a awl). ■ 

II. fijrraji. Derive i art from tidt and caj, 

53. Cvirim. 'CsrtlaHn reresrch pvt the ncrecjttjl ctialngt. 

5j. ruj:a. Oae lU^e in the grewth of an Iniert; «» cirynlU. 

S3. 'A ipteiil treatue on a pirtlealir mtjeet:' generally 

written rjoneyropJ : derive. Give other words containing tie Gk. root non. 

I>. 61. L 6. y!d!/at:n «• neet-tatljing. These letlerr, being a tcienOEo 
enquiry into the citnre and hsbita of birds, nitnrally contain inany Latin and 
Latm.derirtd words, Latin being the langcagc moat gtcerally known and therefcra 
best adapted for arienlifie anijeets. 

6-7. To reoraif. Give other verba which nay be used like recrmt, trtniiUrtly, 
intratsiUTelr, and refieiively. 

H 7. 1/ tiej do myrviff. What is the force of the aniiliary do here? 

8. Jit tree lose. Give the exact meaning of tree here : alto in ‘ a (rve copy,’ 
a free friend,’ ‘afreeChrittian,' ‘atrae bilL' Also dcrire and give theforceof 
tone here. 

13-11. tTronylt fojrfier. How does emspit generally differ frca KCrbdt 

It. Eyatei. IVhy is the plorxl nied here? 

Zl-iZ. Face cf the trici. Gire the exact meaning of /ere here: alto cf the 
exprestiona * to pnt a good fate cprn anything,’ ‘ to fly in the fca of prori- 
denee' * to fate a d»ed enl, ’• to have tbejhee to.’ 

53.2t. rneiins. jreiexce. Both these words are from the same root (what o 

t?) : aeconnt for the difference in form and give examples of sioiUr words. Sen 

n., p. M, 5 JL 

3?. 4/lfr its OCT manner. Give other instances cf this css cl o/ler. See EL, 
p-llS. 

to. inn treed e-i, Whst Is feree of en here? 

P. 62.1. 23. Pretrtffy. ‘ After a short lime,’ * lecn.’ Set note, p. S3. L IS. 

25. SjeJInyinj. Observe thit the preposition ij with the verbal nonn is nied 
only when the rsearu fetrerdr o» eerie* is eirrea<ed. Tbes ‘he by weeping went 
along the road ’ ehonlJ be ‘he went weeping along the road.’ The two forma are 
often eonfesed by the Inditn ttodeaU 

23. Elci^lt. ‘ Clever feat not now often csed except in tho phrasa ‘ sleight 
ol band.’ Observe the order el the words r not ‘a so quick.’ 

39. TkefrtifisU u pretip treff crer. The frit family cf yoong is lo far advanced 
as to be ready to be left loitselL 

40. Atopetter Ac. lybat two meanings might this sentence have, and which 
has it here? 

P. 63 . L 8. iJy ten days. Give the exact force of Jy here. See H_ p. H7. 

14. Too norCitaii. To *= towards r or, perhspi, =» o* fo, or cynfnjr (a wall 
with) a i:ortb.east aspect. 

2L An ^ciLie. Many mslances cccarin the English Bible end other old writings 
cl <m before werds in which the initial A is sounded, e.y. ‘an bclp-rceet,* ‘an 
helL’ In the oldest English wn was used befere all censonanta, Many modem 
writers ray ‘an hendred.’ Aa is still used before the aspirate in words accented 
on the seecad syllaile; as, ‘on hoteh’ 
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^ 24. Tooinailow. QIre the fall lorco ct too here: rrould ‘very eniUoir’ giro 
exactly the eame eenie hero? 

25. A'eery iard itiitu An adverbial phrase of tima, liko ‘ every day,’ and 
therefore no preposition la needed. 

27. I'ilcout. What other meanlnga has this rrord? What ttro neanhtsa has 
pitiful 1 

28. Gentrit lapti ‘To patch the mins of their falltn, house from Virgil, 
Georg, iv. 

82. Kay, Give the fall force. 

82. AJTect. Derive, and explain its present meaning. 

P. 54. 1. 6. Thty brtedthe latest. Whnt part of the sentinco is ‘ the latest? ' 

C. On to October, i.e. they contioned to breed until October, irlthout 
Intermlrsion. 

18. Ails. Wcbiler toys this Is a contraction of islet. 

17-18. To haet been gone. The nso of the auxiliary i« with rerhs of motion 
points to a state : ‘ to have gone ' would bo quite correct English here, but would 
point to the oction of going. 

10. inth us. Give the full force of vrith hero. See U., p. 1C8. 

21. Congeners. Another technical Latin word j ‘ those of the came genus.' 

X 20. They art no songsters. Observe this nso of no. It is equivalent in meaning to 
an adverb of strong negation, not at all, not in any degree. The Scotch nse no for 
aot : ‘ I am no sure.’ Give the history of the sulBx -»tcr. 

82. Afany years' observation. Observe the possessive inflexion with a neuter 
noun of time. See If., p. 70. 

82. Kotbist. The usual expression is 'not but thaL’ Parse but and give tho 
full force of the plmtse. 

85. Fall out. There are many idiomatlo expressions into which tho verb /all 
enters: ‘ to fall— among, away, from, foul of, off, in with, out with, to, short of, 
under’ d:c. Write down their neaning. 

P. 66. 1. 1. rarliailar. An nnusnal use of tho word, ‘worth special notice.' 

4. A cireumsiance this. Observe the order of words. 

0. nibemaeulim. Another technical Latin word, •=• winter abode. 

18. Kxeept they are. /Trccgt used os a conjunction, = unfess. Hiley (488, d.) 
calls this a misuse. It ia not very common. 

10. TJtis hirmdo «> this species of tho ycniu Aimncfo. 

20. Stacts. Give other meanings of stack and of shaft. 

22. Immediate shaft. Give tho exact meaning. 

83, Fine grasses. What is the meaning of Jhts hero? Sou H., p. 251. Why 
grasses and not^ssf 


P. 60. I. 8 . When hoeering. There is no noun to which this participial phrase 
can be referred. It would ho more ocenrate to make it a sentence, ‘ when she b 
hovering.' 

16. For a day or to. For about a day, perhaps a little more, perhaps less. 

10-20. To take their own food. To foie here to catclt or capture', not as in the 
common Anglo-Indian phrase, ' 1 have not taken my breahlust.’ See n., p. 200, 
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P. 67. I. 2 . Jtandiiht, Tctliniol lor /icr. 

i. PTralilor. Latin lot imtiml. Dtiiire. 

C. An havl. Sec tlie noir clove on ‘on p. 61. L 21. 

7. CuTZ* fl// Mr tf-» rtTjd fl/rWini dJtraf Ain- Ai'n mnn fee connccO*!* 

iritb the verb : e=r * Cells them (o come round him-* 

14. IPflMtfj on tie ra VTashca trhile ia the act of flyloff. 

2#. £hcj hard. Parse hard, 

23. CoJeoptem. The ecienllCc name for lh»l order of JnfccU that have -imr 
TTiiip«, tiro of trhicb form a homy fh<^th for the other pair i beetJe*. 

t2. Too Hri Give the exact force of fo and of o here# 

P. 68. L C. CTOpytj GreeV for ciofAerV Mrr, and proanonced 

10. A/bj? A'ire [had]. In lome clitlons ihc Aai U omitted, thoogli ffithcot ft 
the sen*e is altered. What is the effect of leaiin;: oat h/rd ? 

1C. TTorMjMe noff eZejmf. Obserre that t^orihp as well as corlh mar be esed 
TTilh to prepotition after it, ihouRli t-ortAy o/* is more comtuotu dlUgci'ii was a 
word very popnlar in the last cenlarr : Ithere excellent,' ‘complete-* The word 
nkt has a elmilar popnltrily in itm century. 

25. Taken tie hfut Dtd of its troy, i.e, ‘If placed In nt all cniuail cirrnm-* 
stance*.* Cp. * a rery <mi e^tlt troy ptocee liQff.* 

23-20. Tie Arufe creatioo. Creation ehouU mean * lha act of CTealing:' what 
does it mean here? What ii meant by an ohsiract noun? 

SC. i)ticorertfty. Whit two meanlngt has ihli word? and which here? 

P. 68. 1, 6. To wtanee fn eA«p, f.e. to quote the care of ibeq> « on 
fatUnce of this pccaliacitr. 

O, Fron a WtU/aen, Sneh pbrtscsas this era cot nneommon, thoogh /ron 
iboold, ftrictly speaking, bo jolnc-j to an abstract norm representing iiate 
or condition.* e.y. From a boy « from borbool. This is an exactly opposite 
usage to that above of crenrion (abstrncl) for crfo,'«f fAiaji (concrete). 

10. A-JIeld. Explain this prefix. Seon-,p, lOI. 

20. Oo a tine. Give the molern form. Cp. ‘Once upon a time.* See IT., p. 151. 

23. An apparent rejanL What ambiguity Is there in the meaning of the word 
opporenf? Eitlier roexnlng would give good teuie btrej but the meaning teems 
lo be ciearip vtsihle. 

24. Se^an to take. An old faibloued use of the word fcic in the tense of 
‘ to spring up.* Qx. * the hou«c took ilre.’ 

53. Ttetntxf pears e^. Webster eayi oyo b a form of cyouc (found In the 
Ohserver and in provincial Engliab) ■*=y-^oac, the old past participle o! the verb 
go. It b more probably the past part, of an O. E. verb cyan, to go by, elapse. 

54. From a chUd, Another Instance of concrete for aiztraci : «=» ‘ from childhood.* 

P. 60. I. 1. OfiMscast, Cast ^ mould, shape, cp. * corf* Iron (’ thcnco sort, 
efessr not the same as caste, which U a Spanish word« 

G.AUahrt. Parse eft 

7. Hamlle-hees. JIambte here has nothing to do with the adjeclire meaning 
Zoirfj; it b taken from Aun, the noise a bee makes. See U., p, 65- 
'f 9. .ffe irouW sate. Observe that the form * mould ecize,* b applied to action 
repealed at ialervaXs not to ctmfmuoiti and spttemaiic action, which is expressed by 
^d to. See H.| p, 265. *He would wire* «* He used occasionally to seize 
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trlitn lie ROl llte ehanet" It Is reslly • conditlonil sentence with the {/'-clanso 
atippreesed! ‘He would seize (if he could).’ 

lD-14. A rtxy meropi. Give the lull force of rety and parse It, 

19. Ifilhegtin. Literally honty-Ufttor, »=» meed, 

15. Tl’ot maling, Explain this use of mnl'iny. See note, p. 82. 1. 27. 

•— TAou ^c. An Imitation of Verg. jEneid vl, where Is foretold what 
might have been the renown of Mareellus, hod lie not died young. 

— ITiWmnn. The author, or supposed author, of a celebrated treatise on bees. 

20. AVom Aenee. Wo have many instances of double forms lilco this: et 
teener, letter [which however are not, strictly speaking, double eomparatlres], 
very bett, of yourt, Ac. : See note, p. 8. 1. 4. 

BO. Ai I undertlnnd. ‘As I am informed]* underitand Is not employed In its 
nsual senso of eomprehatding. Cp. * 1 am given to nnderstand.’ 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF J!EXICO. 


Pago 6L lino 1. Expediency, Derive and explain. Dow docsit differ in 
mcaniiig from ‘expedition?’ 

4.6. To retreat on Tleteala. Explain this nse of on. 

O. Council. Show the difiereaco of meaning between this word and ‘ connsol.' 

7. Cauieieay. A disguised word. See 11., p. 68. 

18. In eomparedieo lecurity. Explain t ’comparative’ here is opposed to 
‘absolute.’ 

14. J/ain fnntf. For * main ’ see H., p. 173, 

10,82. The day-time .... far the rest. Tom this passage into the Direct 
Speech, giving the exact words of those who used these argnmonts. 

21. A thoutand. IndeOnlto: «=• n large number: see If., p. 76. 

20. The Me . , . operations. What does ‘ lato’ mean here 7 what ether meaning 
bos it? 

81. Otiee «= Bengali itn? Gi'’® meanings. See H., p. 2S5. 

P. 62 . 1. 8, Aitrolegy. Derive. How docs it differ in meaning from ‘astro- 
nomy?' Compare cAemisIry, aiciemy. Mention othtar words into which either of 
the two roots of ‘astrology ’ enters. 

5. Eilt, Show how tho meaning here comes from the primary meaning. 

6. Caleulalion, Derive. 

7. Meant, Give other words that are used only in the plnraL 

12, The feature. What is tho force of tho deflnito article hero ? 

10. That eery night, Farso and state tho force of ‘ very.' 

24. Royal f/th. J of tho spoil, set apart by law for tho king. 

SO. To trantpoii, Farso. 

87. Ee tracelt. Observe tho strictly demonstrative force of ’ho’ here tm 
‘that man.’ 

P. 63. L 2. Theterymina, Has ’very’ the same meaning here as in ‘that 
very night,' above ? 

u 
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9. Too htmirti,.. foot. Mentlttn othtr noniw that have t^o mcihiog* In the, 
tingalar. 8« n., p. 67. 

20. Prrtls f jnaffj. Parse and give the meanings of ‘ pretty.’ 

21-22. HU immediale command, 8eo note, p. 101. 1. 38. 

80. IToi to be iaien op. Bee H., p. 124, (c). 

P. 64. t 12. Too plainly. What is the force ot ‘ too ’ here? Seo H., p. 264, 

81. Toot lie alarm. Observe that ‘alarm ’ takes the articlo rrhen it is nsed rvith 
Its original sense ol ‘ a call to arms,’ * a ronsing to action,’ but ire say ‘ filled srith 
olarm,’ sTllhont any article, irhere It simply means ‘ lear,’ ‘ apprehension.’ 

83. TeocalUt. Lit. honses ot God; temples. 

87. Ko lime teat to be lofU No time could 8e lost consistently trith their safety. 
Bee H., p. 124, (a). 

40. Chicelry =’ cavalry.’ What Is the nsnal meaning? Mention other almDar 
STords that appear nnder trro or more forms. See H., p, 60, § 24. 

P. 65. 1. 9. Fell . . . faster, Parao * faster.’ 

12. AU at once. Parse ‘ alL’ 

20-21. Tieir good tieords =Trasly, servlceahlot so ‘his good steed ’ helorr. 
See Ht p. 177. 

21, Headlong. Seo H, p. 109. 

23-24. ilarcMny... on a front ^c. f* they mniehcd In snceessive rows of 15 
or 20 men. 

89-40. Ifony tf them slain. What is the eonstmetion ? 

P.68.1.12. Steimming their hortet. ‘ Swim’ is cansativo here. SeoIL, p.9L 

16. FoUoaed peHmdl. Parse and derive peJlmcH. 

80, Shoatd faint. Parse ‘ faint.’ 

P. 67. L 26. Kept in tie adcanee. Observe that the articlo here tnms the 
abstract noan into the concrete : lie adcanee = tie front position, 

84, 7n the tMci. Adjective nsedasnonn; «=■ in the thlckeat part. 6o‘the 
first grey ’ in the next line. 

P. 68, h 1, To and fro. Fro = from. See H., p, 160. 

2. The eye. Could the articlo have been omitted ? 

4. Volcanic glass. A dark transparent mineral, very hard, called obsidian. 

9. A hard fight. See note, p. 105, 1. 21. 

18-19. The pieces, i.e. the field-piccea, cannon. See note, p. 78. L 40, 

83. j4l a leap. Notice the preposition. See H., p. 145, (8). 

84. Stupid. Stnpified, damb-strock. 

P. 69- h 7. A few only. What does only qualify ? 

18. To a man. Give exact meaning. Bee p. 157. 

18. Hut little. Parse. 

18. Brolen files. Derive files, and distingnlsh between it and the other word 
epelt like it. 

88. Toopltfiplg, Esplain this use of too. 
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P. 70. I. 10. Onee the capital What latho meaning of *onco’ here? Bee 
note, p.t07. L 85. 

18. Jeofeoj. Flat roofs of tlio lionses, anrroandcd by atOOO parapets. 

27. CommandtJ. Sco note, p. 48. 1. 8. 

80. For the moment. Wlint is tho force of the def. art. htTO? TTbat tronW 

for a moment’ Imvo meant ? 

82. ff he tcotdd sore ra if bo sriaUed to save. 

P. ’?!. 1. 2. Ample aceommodaltons. Horn sronld the character of the nonn 
be changed !f It were used in the slngolar, ns ‘ ample accommodation ? ’ 

C. Quantifff aj fuel. Singular. * Fools’ would have meant diUerent sorts of 
fuel. See n., pp. 05, 210. 

8-9. In dretslnj . ..veaundt. Giro the exact meaning of ‘drcsa’ here: and In 
‘ to dreu lc.athcra,' * to dreit meat.’ 

20,22. Il'Arre now tcere. . . modmonf Change these ecntencci from the inter- 
Togalivo form into tho form of a statement, retaining the meaning. How does the 
word BOB como to ho nsed with n part tense ? 

P. 72. L 0. Cortes’ oan letter, Posaesslvo ending omitted i— why ? See H., 

p. 69. 

16. Tallnp =» adopting as true. 

19. 8/ijjinj. With passive seme. BccH., p. 03. 

21. Fcio of Khom. Wlial would have been the meaning of ‘o few of whom? 

27. Which, teith precious losses, Wliat Is tlic antecedent to tchich T 

81-32. Toposteril^ at least. Give tlio tnll force of at least. 

83,35. Ammunition . , . tcere all pone. Why Is tho plurnl verb used here ? 

P. 73. I. 4-5. Persons <f consideration. Giro tho literal mesning and tho 
force hero. 


PRESCOTT’S LIFE OF CHARLES V. 


P. 74. 1. 1. The Emperors' dieclllnp. What other meaning might this phrase 
have, if dwettinp were an abstract noun ? 

8. Ttccntp-fiee feel long. Illlcy (421 c.) snys that phrases liko this are Incor- 
rect, and that the correct form is ‘ twenty-flvo feet in length.' But ho is in error. 
F.lther form is correct, and tlio former much tho more nsual. Parse feel, 
Sco n.,p. 111. 

O. Bg twenig broad. Explain tliis nso of Ig. 

10. Porticos, What Is tho rule for tho formation of tho plnral of nouns In o ? 

21. Parterres, A naturalized French word; ■=■ ornamental beds or plots. 

25. Light and tasteful. Give tho varions meanings of tho word light, according 
as it is cognato to the Imtin lux or teds. Which is it hero? 

P. 76. 1. 1. Against which. In contact with which. Sco H., p. Idf. 

6. Cabinet, Give tho various mconhigs of this word. 
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10-11. Hint hart Itai iarl and drtary tcith no light. *Mnjl lijTe btfn 
litre •» ' couia not be othcnrite tb»n s ’ * with no ll£Ut' =a ‘ conjiJenng tlial lity 
bad no liglit.’ 

19,11. Sitrra . ., ffir/innir. Ijplato. 

19-20. CJifjlnm and tak. WIit h tlic alngnlar naed ? 

23. Dad on tgtjiir. Took an intcitat la looking at. ‘ To hive an eye fo’ «= lo 
pay attention to. 

23. Tht beauH/ul Explain. 

•5. ne ironU frt<pitntig. The form ol the veil) arlth trill and rrolJ I» often 
need to exprtaa Ind^aiVe re/iff lllon ttithoni any Idea of Xnturiiy, la there any- 
thing like thit in Eengall? See 11., p. 25J. 

29. Trorelliny. To wliat role of epelling la thia trord an exception? Giro 
tnalancea of other ttorda aimilarly oppojcd to the mle. 

33. In rogue. I'oyae la ohaoleto except in thli phtaar. It ii laid to bo con- 
nected Ttith Knggm and to mean o node of going on, afathien. 

37-33. H'lfA olI/Afa. Giro the force of triM here. 

da IToi on Ain. A phraie often nsed of an ailment j aometlmea naetaphori- 
cally, aa j ‘ while the Cl teat on, he waa eager to ItarD.’ 

T. 70. 1. 2. 7n leeping ui(A. Gice the toll force of keeping here. 

10. Fetched. I’todoceil, been aold for. How doea fetch differ from trieg in 
naage? 

la Realt. A Spaniah coin : detired from rojnl, aa the Engliah colni, iirerttgn 
aad crotfo, are connected with royalty ; o=> about 4 annas. 

10. Il'ardroie. What la the naaal mle abont the formation ol cootponnd wnrda 
of Ibia order? Show how nardrote la an exception to the mic. The word 
came into Engliah from the French jnarde-roir, which acconnta for ill excep- 
tional formation. 

8G. A'o leu than lirteen. Grammarlana aaiert that ‘ leas ’ ahonld bo naed only of 
lice, while for numjer ‘few * la the word, lint Ir/i Implies deflclcncy ol any kind 
and is not radically connected with little, which applies only to aiie. ITma wo 
may eay ‘ a leu number,' but not * a little number.’ 

P. 77. h 11-12. Of a more elaiorate trorlmnajhip. This phrase would not btr 
rendered incorrect by the omi-sion of the article. IVonld there, in that bw 
any difference in the meaning? 

2C. Tie lertice of hit orotorsf. Explain this use of the word rerncc. 

31-35. ll'orlnny fAe precious metnlt. N'brt is often naed in theaenao of elaiorate 
can/yttralion: cp. ‘a prettily tcoried tabic cloth:' the meaning ia diflerent in ‘to- 
cork a ailver mine,’ and ia ' terought iron.’ 

P.78. L 1. Had their inoicg parti to plag. ITould there bo any ehango ia 
meaning if the order were altered to • had to play their showy parts ?’ 

6. Tie preud Burgundian order. Explain. 

1C. Stgptia. SomeUmes arritten itiptie, from Iho Greek tluphtin, to ctalifnct. 

18. Bezoar. From Persian bdd, wind, and Arabic aoAr, « poison : a atone 
enpposed to Iloa array or expel poison. 

20. It mag ttirpriie. What part of tho sentence la tllierc 7 

26. Be set doxen to tvpcrttititm. Explain the fopci ol let rfnro ftv 
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20. Stsl initnicteJ nar. Tbls khonld itrlclly bo trrUtcn Itsl-intlnictcd, tut 
being nn nilvcrb qaalifying inrtruehd. 

82-83. T/ie alxHeated monarch. Tho participle In ed Is generally eaid to bo 
pnuire, but In this and other Instances, cneb as ‘ landed properly,' ‘ a retired 
tradesman,’ TTo ace that U is used to express a state, irithout any pst^iro force. 
Snch cases, hoSTCTcr. are comparatively exceptional: a /ailed candidate a 
candidate nho has/aileil) Is ini-KiigItsli. See U., p. 2C2. Cp. note, p. 103. I. 87. 

dO, Altar-piece, Cp. ‘ A piece of plate,’ a’jove, and ‘ a piece of mechanism,’ 
bclorr : so also ' a piece of music,’ ‘a/TeW-picce,’ ‘a fowling-piece,’ "a time- 
piece,’ ‘apiece of information,’ *n piece of Insolence,’ Ac, The radical idea is 
of something separate and distinct. 

P. 70. 1. 4-8. Far a crowned Read. Explain this use of /er. See U., p. 147. 

10-11. Should be arced, i.e. ‘ought to bo eerved:’ what other meaning 
might sAotihlbaTO? 

16. A yearly pension on, Tlio force of on here seem* *=• cRnryealle on. 

21-22, It tens by his pencil that cjc. Tarn this into tlio nneniphatic form, 

27-28. Dy the tame master, ‘Master’ la ofun thns used absolutely : cp. ‘the old 

morferr,' («» painters). 

P. 80, 1. 2. The tainted being. Sainted is often used as a conventional polilo 
phraso for deads cp. Lat. diout. 

8. Passage* In Iht V/e. Occurrenecs, events : nsed moro frequently by older 
writers. 

22. ITai indeed his preceptor. 'What Is the forco of Indeed in the argument 
here? 

24. Gowrsmen, f. e, priests, lawyers, Ac. Tho term is slill used at English 
nnlvcrsilies as opposed to townsmen or cltlions. 

81. History at least. Expand ot least into a sentence, giving its fall force. 

P.81. 1. 8-9. Great success in it* way. Give tho forco of ‘inits way’ here} 
also In ‘ yon arc standing in Its way.’ 

J2. The more eo. ... that. Vaxso the and that. 

17. Hid it into t=. Turned it into. 

18. Set Castilian rerse. Bel = ‘ rcgnlar, formal;’ — how? 

28. Futeriiiy the Church, A common, bat inneenrato, crprcsslOD, meaning 
‘ taking lioly orders,' or ‘ becoming a priest.’ 

80. Satisfied of this. Give tlie meaning, and show how it differs from ‘ satisflti 
with this,’ 

P. 02. 1. 12-18. But for all that. Explain this use ol for, Sco If., p, 149, 

28. Strucl: offi Set If., p. 164. 

29. A wicHed wag, U’lcied, used In n mild atnsc, ■= rogniih, playfulty 
mischlcvons. 

P. 83. 1. 28. Men if family, i.e, of good family, of high hlrth. Sco H.^ 
p. 140, § 18. 


P.84.1,9. The sttme yearly stipend with that. Same may ha followed by tire 
Illative as, the conjunction ns, or the preposition with, as here i hut not by which. 
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28-24. ThtmanoJ aUotXer!. la this expression loglcnlly correct ? If 'not, 
emend It. 

81-82. Daity {ncnanng vaXut. This ahonU properly te irrlUcn tfaiVy-fncreonny, 
ai above, hat-insiructed, 

87. nard puthed for. Parse Aard, and rIvo the exact meaning of tbe phrases 
also of ‘ a puthing man,’ ‘ to make a ptuA for,’ • when it cornea to the push,' 

50. On Vie faith. Give the meaning of the preposition, and illuatrato by 
examples. See H., p. 1S6. 

3?. 85. 1. 8-4, Of that rtguJar kind to hart htta. A. abort form for ‘ of each 
a regular kind ns to have been.’ 

4-6. Atmosphere of a content. .4(m<«pAere In the sense of ‘ snrronndlogs i ’ cp, 
‘ to live in the odour ol sanctity.’ 

14. Aims. Is this word singular or ploral ? Sea H., p. 68. 

19. Charge. Give the meaning of this word here, and form sentences to 
illustrate its other meanings. 

20. Haling hit prtfetnon. Openly avowing his faith and enrolling himself in 
the order. Derive projesiion and trace its general meaning back to the root. 

82. Plautible mannen. Derive ptaus/6/e, and show how it comes under the class 
oi words that have degenerated in meaning. Give other examples. See H., p. 61. 

87. Recexttd a, summons. Summons is singular t cp. aims above. 

P. 80. L 1. At least. Expand this into n sentence, so as to show its exact 
force. 

6,7. It mat hecaute ... eonteienee. Tom into the Direct Speech, 

9,12. For, taid he ... Tusle, Tnm into the Indirect Speech. 

21. JfucA Ike same etiqueile. Observe the position oi the adverb,— before the 
nrticle: but we say ‘ the very same,’ where the adverb is after the article. 

27. Snn^nito. From saccus kenedietus =*• blessed tad-cloth coat, worn by 
penitent heretics and by criminals condemned to death. 

80. J7e coolly added. Give the exact meaning of coolly, and show how it 
applies here. 

51. Change countenance. Observe the phrase is not ‘ change your countenance.’ 

S3. The cloth, be. the clergy, ns wearing coats of black cloth : cp. gowntmen 

above, and red-coals, = soldiers. 

83-34. Cardinal virtue. Derive cardinal and explain its meanings. 

84. If he had resigned. The (/'here docs cot imply any doubt of the fact: 
the mejning is ‘ granting the fact that he had.’ 

89. I would hate you know. Observe that the preposition fo is not necessary 
with the infinitive know after ‘ I would have.’ Give the exact force of the exprci • 
sion, and turn this speech into the Indirect form. 

P- 87. L 23. Had a passion for. Derive passion and trace its various mean- 
ings back to the root. 

85. Had a turn for. Had a taste for, a tendency towards. 

89-40. At it would teem. This is really the second or conrequent danse of 'a 
conditional sentence: the full suppressed clause is 'if wo were able to obtain 
exact information about his abilities,’ 

,P. 88. L 14. Ayudat de Camara, Assistlints oi the Chamber, like ‘gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber’ in England 
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10. As tcehaceteen. Kol <=« ‘otivliich wo hare been cyc-TTllnesJta bat, ‘as 
baa been before meiilioned.’ 

ni. Sent a Jiasly rtirtal. Meinpb. from Ibo beating of a dromi cp. ‘to beat a 
charge,' ‘ to beat tl>c tattoo,’ * to bent an alarm.' 

82. AJaUc note, t.e. ‘a discordant nolo i' give tbo exact forco ol false In ‘a 
false rrclpbl,' 'false Imprisonment,' ‘false jewellery,’ 'a false keel.’ 

80. Jle dined, . .an inipaitant meal. IVbntls the grammatical conslrncUon of' 
meal 1 

89. Of ealinp alone, Tarso alone. 

F. 89. 1. 8. Sanchn Pama. See the novel ‘ Don Qnlxofc.' 

8-9. Turned on nnliirat history. For various nses of turn, seo 11^ p. 171, 

IO. Sorcreiyn authority. Cp. the phrases ‘ sotereign inllncnce,’ ‘ n sorerexgn 
remedy.’ Jlillon spelts itils word aorimi ; isberiplit? Secll., p. Cl. 

15. d nionitij Cmnsnenlnry. Kxpinin; nlso * n runniny hand,’ ‘n rvnning fire,’ 

* two years running' ‘a running flplit,’ ‘ a running aecnuiit.’ 

IP. Ilepnired. Is this the same word ns * repair’ = mend? Sco TT^ p. 15. 

20. IJnd a gtfl for, i. e. was gifted or endowed with special ability for. 

80-40. For this exercise. Give various phrases Inclnding exercise in different 

meanings. 

P. tXJ. I. 3, Sound doctrines. Give varions phrases including sound in different 
meanings. 8co note, p. 44, b 25. 


FREEMAN’S OLD ENGLTSn HISTORY. 


THE REIGN OP KING ALFRED. 

Pago 90, lino 10-11. To he able to tag. Those two infinitives aro not the 
same: point out tlio difference between them. 

12. Just because. What is tbo meaning cl just hero? Ts it the same ns In 
' May I just look at my book?’ Translnto tills last conteuce into your 
vernacular. 

10, jUlributing. Tcibal noim. Show tbo construction. 

21. Later. 'Wlmt is tho other form of this comparnlivo, and with what 
dlffcicnt use? 

22. A teny of fancying. Varsa fancying. 

21. Hit upon. ‘Selected.’ Explain this use of hit; also ‘to hit ont,’ ‘to 
hit off,’ 

25. Putting aside fables. An nh«oliito phrase, since putting has no noun upon 
wliich to depend : =3 ‘even if wo put aside fables.’ 'llio participles regarding, 
resjieding, eonsideriug, ic., arc similarly uacil. Cp. p. 113, §99. 

20. There hate been eery f CIO Kings ^a. If, In tbeso sentences, wo had bad ‘a 
very few kings ’ — 'a very tow men,’ what would have been the differeneo in 
the meaning? 

20-80. fief him doten. 'What other meaning bas ‘ to «et a person down ?’ 

81. Than Alfred did. Notice that did hero is used as a substitute for ‘gave 
lunuoll.’ What nro tbo other uses of thl« auxiliary ? Cp. IL, p. 252. 
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K0TE5. 


P. 01. 1. 3, It it tsmiofei ife, Whit doM it refer (o ? 

//h rencerr, InHanra of hil poner, lii» eMliUet* Abitrsct noon*, it 
»ueh, cannot lake n pinral in Kncli-h. Cp. H., p. Ci3, 

6. /> h iftr!/ ije. Wliil ia Uio netnlnatlco to it in tbit eroleneo 7 

a Da! it is a great thing 4^. Analcec tlila fcnienc*. 

7. Sa large a part. Jfolice where tlie irllcic la pfarr.t: C6!,'» to I«r;o part.' 

H. AtiJi/ietfor ife. //“ hia not » ccniilional foico btroi*= 'Uhing into 

account that ho waa’Ae. 

19. To ritit. Tarje. 

20. Darti. Give other tneanlnp. See II^ p. 07(3). 

22. Dilations of life, i.e., toctal dotici and cagasetnenlii. IVhit ether tneinlog 
lias ‘relations?’ 

21 In short, rune short. 

21 One hardtg I-aoL-i. One tl tnitefinile. Stc If., p. S J. 

23. So ptrftel. Ililey In hli ‘ AlieldKenent ' (293) rap that “It U ItieotTCet 
to toy ' to perfect,' tin ce inch adlectircs as chii^, pcr/ccT. imirrra'if 4c. do not admit 
of ejualifyinp trordr." In etrict logic ho fa riglit, hut the role la nnneecnary. 

21. iYo douil. rtrte. 

20-27. Toot auaj . . Jron. Gire exact meaning. 

23. Canoniced. Plictd In theyuiVe-toU or catalogue of SaIntJ, Creek canon 
litcmllc tneana ‘ a mcaruring-roil.* 

31. jElfred, i'a, the rede or eonn'el of the etres. A great many Old Engiiah 
nimea are called after the elect or fairies (Author'# note). 

3S. CaracoCm ‘svaa detcended from.’ In MVbat good caste It at lajt?’ 
(uoathey), what it iu meaning? 

SC. A'oo a story. KatraUce note, Introdnc'mg a frcih ttalernenU S« H., 
p. 11 J. It there any equiralent In yonr Ttmacular? 

33. Jo Aore to roy. Explain. See D., p. 12E 

P. 92. L 3. One day. Parse. 

n-11 Toot the boot for hit atm, Wliat la the force of/orhere? VThat other 
meaning has ‘ lake Cor,’ as in ’ Ho foci- mo for Lis hrolhtx.’ See U., p. 119. 

15. Four years aid. Cp. H., p. Ill (b). 

17. Dr vmdd hate him taught. Dow dots this differ in meaning from ■ Ha 
STOold have taaghthlm?’ 

21. By that time. Explain Iho forco of by. Sco 11, p. llC. 

22. //it brothers. How does brothers differ in use from brethren } 

00. Esen if the srere alire, i.e, even taking it for granted that 4'C. Comparo 
the non-conditional oso of if abovc- 

31. For a child. For th'ia and other njctminga of /or, tee If., p. 118. 

P. 93. 1. 2. Smitten. Parse. What la the other form ot this participlo? 

a. Disease. Derive Giro other iniUnrea of words with this prefix. 

7. Of Heir tueetediag. Parie sueeeediag. 

11. lie had at once to Jtght. Explain, and express tho eentcnco In yonr 
vcmncolar. 

11. Before the year scat out, i.e, before tho year had elapsed. Wfiat doci 
‘ 1 teas Old ol writing-paper * mcia ? 

17. Till Ions ofter. Fane hns. 
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18. Cathedral. 'Dorivo. Mention otlior words with this prefix. 

22-28. That are to le sefn = ‘'niiit can be seen.’ What two other niean- 
■Inga miRlit this pbraao have? See H., p. 124. 

28. Had the better ^‘vtu rictoriottf.* Colloquially the snperlalivo is gene- 
rally used : ‘ He had tlie beet of it.’ 

SO. Hut their livet. Fane but. Give sentonces illostrating all the us« of Jut 

P. 04 1. . 6 . For fear ef. IVIiot is the exact force of for t 

G. That is the northern part. Is that hero demonstintivo or relative ? 

9. Veiy ancient aori. What meaning hue trori here? Give sentences lUua- 
trating the use of this word in the plural. 

18. He ffot there. The verb pot here (= ‘ arrived ’) points to the great almpli- 
cily of the style. State tlio other uses of pet. See n., p. 1C5. 

21, There was some quiet apain. What is the force ol again herej and what 
in ‘ I bent him till ho shrieked apain t ’ 

27. I'lovphinp and iiUinp. Parse these two wotds. 

29-80. Bp Northumberland, WUat force has hero? 

85. Feio or no. What three uses has or, and which is employed hero? Sea 
H.,p. IIB, §103. 

89. Haxbp and Thirllebp. Bp is a Danish ending meaning ‘dwelling,’ ‘ farm;’ 
and hence ‘village.’ What force haa the prefix bp in bp-path, by-word t 

P. 95. 1. 8-4. During these pears. Durinp is called an apparent preposition. 
What is the real construction of tbo phrase ? See H., p. 1 18, §99. 

6. Is worth remembering. How' would this sentence run, if yon used aorthp 
instead of worth t 

14. It would teem, A curtailed conditional sentence ; complete it. How does 
it differ in force from ‘ It seems ? ’ 

16-10. A seqfarinp people. Fare here 1 = ‘ to go, travel.’ Give the mean- 
ings ol fare in the following] (1) So fared tbo knight between two foes. (2) Ho 
fared sumptuously every day. (8) So fores it when with truth falsehood 
contends. 

17. To leep up a feet. To maintain, preserve in an efficient condition. 

21-22. Wooden walls. What docs this expression menu, and what is its origin? 

20. IFAicA it at once, Hotice the meaning of at once hero. What is its more 
usual meauing? 

81. They ' bestole.' What is the force of the prefix be = here? See H., p. 24. 
Give other examples. 

85. They swore this on, ^ i.e., ‘placing their hands on the holy bracelet;’ 
or it may mean simply ‘by the holy bracelet.’ What is the force of the suffix 
in bracelet t Give other instances. 

87. Heathen. A degenerated word - How ? See H., p. 61. 

SO-iO. For taking it, i.e., ‘from the fact of their having taken It’ See H,, 
p. 148 (1). 


A. To go ‘loest about.’ What is the force of about here? See 

p. 142 (1). 

9. It it only smaller vessels. Expldin this use of it See H., p. 180(c). 

12, The two Iscae. Exe and Usk is the eame word under different forms^ 
ad Isca is the latinized form of both. 


w 
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IS-U. Eat qntle gsne Ancaia tie twrW. A common collcn’iiaj pllIa•e^— 
■hu become small and o! litile aceoanl.* Wlmt docs ‘fio down’ mean in ‘Tha 
excuse sron’t go do^ trilb mo,?* See H-, p, 1C5. 

19. The DanUi boTte. IVhat meantnehis Aorss hac"? Mention other nouns 
T*iih two meaning in the singular. See IL, p. C7 . 

2C. Diali m'lh. Dr. Freeman, srriting of old times, gives »n acUgnatS 
colouring to his a tvle. VTe have had above ‘ bade, ’ * emilten, ’ * yea.’ 

Ea-SO. In the rerg ttginnwg. Parse and give the force of rerg here. 

se. Jatt tfltr. Sea note above, p. 90. 1 12. 

£9. ilietlt <= Many. 

40. Ke aett deal = The most part. 

P.07. 1,1-2. Earing fared ttffuf] afler fie teecit, iet, ‘eseaped tIBi 
difficulty into the woods.* 

2. ilooT-fartntatx. A fatintn is ‘ a fad cr firm place, a stronghold.* So 
fart in * to hold fad ’ * etead-Jart.* 

7-8. One aceoanl chlch says, ^e. Pat the eubstance of this account iuto the 
Direct Speech. 

Ti, Of ii beaig Irve. Kotice il icing here. Instead of the more usual t'/s fdhj. 

In thelormer, being must be parsed as a participle, in the latter, as a verbal noun. 
Many regard the former expression as a corruption of the latter. 

SS, Eealierd, Derive neat. See U., p. 48 (note). 

E7. SislojrrUh. The modem epclUng is buhoprie. This word forma the 
Culy t ar r i ving iiutance of the old Eogliah termination rich, dominion. 

P. 03. 1.7-8. Ofhithoti. iVhat does this hod mean, and is them ecolher - 
vsord of the same form ? See H., p. 45. 

9. Wroagbi -= * made, bnilt.' See IL, p. lOl (d). 

10-11. to cf lias cork, ije~, ‘ from that ivork, or fortres, as a centre ol 
operation.’ 

13. Eegbrihletdca. EeglerhCt (Egbert's) done, that is Brizion Dcvcrell in 
Wiltshire (Anthov'a note). 

16. Thai on Hie tide the tea cat. That is, those vrho had not Bed beyond 
lea for fear of the Danes (Anlhot’a note). ‘ On this side’ is here a prepositional 
phrase. SoeH.,p. H3 (e), 

S2. Bit = ‘ also, farther,’ 

So. Eta the king reciittd, ^e. That is, mas his god-father (Anthor's nofe). 

26. Eit dnrUom-loodng. That fa, he laid atide the eiritoa or white 
garment which o newly baptized person wore (Author’s note). 

£0. The more pleateA Is this lie the ordinary definite article? *rjj jv 
p.Sl,§50. ^ 

87. IloriziJ. ‘Woven or embroidered.’ Why may wo eay ‘fireworks’ 
but not ‘ needle-works ? ’ 

P. 09. L 6. Begin to aend. jt/end fa here nsed intransitively; =• to improve. 

13. Eland. This onght properly to be spelt Hand, emec it has no connection 
with isZe. See H., p. 55. 

18. Toliitdag. Down to the present time. 

n. At il cere. This, liko * so to speak,' fa an ap ologelie formula ; as though 
it were £ 0 , as though th?y really did cling. 



soirs, iG3 

* 

IP. Ti'r linUJing nonnt’mtf. Till cot IhU lenlCDCf, JO ij to iBon nbnt put of 
ipftch tiilliltnp ij. See IIt p. 07. 

O'*. Vfiy old and rude. Vlj»t is lb# meanlnp of rucfebwc? Qlvs lU otber 
meamnp!'. Cp. nolo, p. 110. 1. S. 

40. / rfo no/ profeitiJ /o oTj*. TVbst Ii tlis force of prrfond Iicrc? Is It lIiS game 
ns in ' Uc pretended to bft III?' 

P. 100 I. C. Came fa If laptirfd. Kollce th»t ire have ‘at AUtt’ C6l ‘fa 
Aller i ’ wh«t then mu«l he the meaning of came here? 

10 Uy <o5icV Whit Is the force of ly t Compue * He cots Vy the nalBo of,’ 

• I Vdow him ly mme.’ 

10, fTcs to leare, i e., ‘ It srni tcllW In the trealy lint ho elionld IciTC.' In tha 
STorilJ of the treaty this stouIJ he erpressed hy * jhall Imtc.* 

1C. Sptnkivy ronyJfy. Doe« roxtyUy bear the tame raeining hero oB In 'Do COt 
rptnl rouyhty to your eerranls ? ' 

22. Frll to, i r, cime Into (he po'tc>sIoii of. • TaII to' Is ofien nieil stilh ycilal 
nouns In the eensc of * bffjln i' as, ‘ lie Jell fa drinVinK out of the jug.' 

21. Imniedlalety. What is the force of this nord hero? 

20. One ^thelrcd. See II., p. 60. 

P. 101. I. 0. letnder of Ihetrt. See note, p. 10. 1. 10, 

20, To hit credit. Explain. What other meanings baa crjii/f QItc etlinplcj. 

SO, Jitiyiitie. Whit is the forco of the prefix i!l$ ? 

40, Eehtre far certain. What force Inn for here? See n,, p. HO (C). 
rnrjo certain. 


fueeman’S nouman conquest. 


P. 102. 1. 2-3, In Soth Unde, f a., partoolc of both tread and bOu ot the com- 
tnuninn rile. 

4. Fast, ncrivc and give all the meinings. 

4. Attuual , . , military aclim, GIvo the ciiet sense of this sentence. 

C, 20. lie cane ... to thi other. Turn this reportcil speech Into the Direct 
form, giving Willlem'i exact -tTords. For the rules, see H., p. 125. 

10-11. Defeated . . . etmjnerart. Single words, equivalent to nhat sentences? 

18-10. Mortemer . . . rui-anVfc. Victories of William over Henry, king of the 
French, in A.D. 1051 and 1068, 

28. To tarry. Parse. 

P. 103. 1. n. Uindmoit. Jltofl In this word Is not the snperlntlvc of more, hut 
0 onion of two distinct snpcrUlKo suOIxcs mn or n and oil. See fl^ p. 73. 

8. Many n mnn. Explain this ptiraso grammnlically. Sea 11^ p. 83. 

C. railed him. Parse him. 

C. TooLtciein. A law term, « too/. poM'uion, ItallndcstoWilliam’sciclima- 
tinn on landing when he fell with his hands on tiio grounds ‘Tlina havo 1 taken 
seizin of my klnpplom i the cartli of England Is in my two hinds.' 

8-9. Turned aloul . . . tamed from . , . info . . . flow docs the meaning of 
famed fiom ... tnfo eomo from the original meaning ol turn as In futned ahutt 
8coIl., p. 171. 
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13, Tie pir^nmn^e, le,, the nsun) pilstlmngf. tie srticle AOCT tnat it wm O' 
common jomnry to a trcU-ltnotTn ahrine. 

10. SJiitvroJ' Knighthood* Explain tliia ntef.'tplior, 

18. Gallant. GoUant, Trlth accent on firal aj UaWo. Wlmt doe* i;al/dnf tneaa ? 
Sea 11., p. 05. 

21. Kerir iai Why tliia change in the order of arorda? 

26. Bomadap. Domcaday Book, a record of lanila and their oimer*. 

87. KatUd. Wo are acetutomeJ to regard the inflects form of the part parfl- 
cipio B3 passive. But the rule tetnis to bo that in the ca»6 of nentcr vaibs this 
form may be nsed withont any passira force, to txpreaj a state or condition, Thos 
are have ‘tmtll-behatedhoy,' ^ a Iracetted man,' *a teell-rend man.’ Shcir how 
the last two expressions differ in foree from ‘ a travelled road,’ ‘ a read sermon.’ 

to. Cra/l. Formerly cnift meant s.‘/ieny/4j then sUll in n trade, and theneotio 
trade iVjeff: it then got to mean tlill applied to bad pmpoiet, eunniny. Givw 
inriauccs of other words that hare deteriorated In meaning. Set B., p. 6E 

P. 104. L G. In aflcr dayt. ITera wo hare an adverb nsed with the force of an* 
adjective. Hiley (410, 420), says this nsage Is IncorttcL It is common, however, 
with the most correct writers. See H., p. 100. 

O. AU bat tmitermlfy ■= in very nearly every Instance. Parse aii. 

9, Fartkian, The cavalry of the ancient Panhians were armed with the bow 
not the lance. What does ‘ a Farlhirm ci of ’ wean 7 

18. Bamai. Kow used of the trappings of linnss : formerly = arroonr. 

13. i/ere/eriini«=« only jerkins (short coats) and nothing else, ifen literally 
means pure, onraixed ; Cp. ‘ efean gone.’ Sheer (ns in ‘ aAfcr folly ’) has the same 
meaning nadcTlying it. 

11. Btda/eu>. An ambiguons expression, elncc 5sl may mean cither on thn 

ether hand or not more than The former is probably the 

meaning intended. 

15. Vniilt the practice, ^e. What docs this phrase qualify 7 Patso practice, 

20. Kile-ihaped. lake a triangle with an arc for a haso: not diamond-shaped 
as Indian kites are. 

21. In the reel. The rest was a projection in the annonr to support the bntt-end 
ci the lance. 

26. Innermost. See note on hindmost above, p.lOS. I. 8. 

SO, Bailotced into. Give tbc force of the preposition here. 

83. Immediate leader. Derive immediate and give its cxnct force here, 

£3. The cftOiCfil end central. Why does he not say * choicest nnd most central 7 * 

So. The words Cjf troth and eobemett. Quoted from tho Eng. Bible, Bee Acta 
axvl, 25. 

P. lOS. ovj'fc etc. 

“ Great Arcilhoos known from shore to shore 
By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore ; 

Ho Innco he ebook, nor bent the twanging bOW, 

Bntbrche with this the battle ot the lot.” 

Horn. II. viL 141. — Pope, 

if Arws him, i.e,, describes him os armed. 
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7. Tm-HandeS, ITJelded with both hands. What is the duroroncB in nse 
betwcen /onr-ywit and fow^focXtd t See tt, p. 38, § 14 (b). 

10. Sworn hhfnialoath, Van&oath, See H., p. 91, § 02 (c). 

21. Sardhtft Perse Aorci and show how it comes to have its present force, 
Cp. fati by below. Explein 'hard times,’ ‘a Sard bargain,’ 'hard words,’ 'hard 
water,’ ‘ a hard problem.' 

20-27. Kindred land. How is Cornwall Irindred to Britanny ? 

P. 100. 1. 0. Only by a yotmyer man. Only, an adverb, qualifying what? 

16-16. Great Charier. Provitiont of Oxford. Give some acoouat of each of 
these. See any English History. 

16. Tims would fait to itlU Parse to tell It is not infinitive after would fall, 
as in the phrase, ‘ Were you to ask him, ho would ybil to tell yon.’ 

26. NMstt ton. Marshal Koger Blgod, Earl of Norfolk, who, in A,I>. 1297, 
defleil Edward I, See English History. 

27. Well nigh the only. Parse well and nigh. 

89. Each contingent. How doss contingent differ in meaning from emtinyeney t 
Derive. 

P. 107. h 4-6. Were to do. Give the exact force of the verb to be with the- 
goruiid. See H., p. 124, 

6. On them followed. Is there any difference between on them and after them 1 
9. For WiUiam'e Knights to charge. To charge is here the simple infinitive, = a 
noon in the nominative case, Is it so in / 0 for some knights to charge the 
foe? ’ 

12. Absolute madness. Derive absolute and explain its forco here, 

14, Charging him with. Observe the difference in moaning between to diargor 
and to charge with, 

28. The English had simply . . . fiatricades. Turn this reported speech into 
the direct form. 

S2. It was therefore, ^ MThsl is the snbjeot and what the predicate of thia 
eentenco? 

S5, Lei them ones. Once has three menawsst (1) Oa one oppasion. 
(2) Formerly. (8) Ever at any time. Hero (8). 

P. 108. 1. 14-15. Strangely in the eoiyWsncc. TVho, jndglng from their talcs, 
must have been in his confidence ; a circumstance too strange for belief. 

14-lB. In (he confidence tf. Give the exact meaning: also of ‘to have confidonco- 
in,’ ‘ to be confident of.’ 

22. Churl. Originally =x a rusUc lahonrer •, what meaning has it now? Cp. 
oillain, Imare, boor, 

25, Prophet cfler the fact. It was easy for Norman writers, after seeing thw 
result, to represent GyrtU as having prophesied it previously. 

40. Js if the very lowest. Give the force of ofheto. See H,, p, 151 (2). 

P. 109. 1. C. The very account. Very is here used as an adjective = very samet 
See H., p, 109. 

to. In either army. Either is frequently used in the sense of both by the best 
writers, IbougU Utiey aaj's the usage is incorrecti 
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NOTES. 


18. lledts. Herotlotas reporU Uifvt Iho MetUs tUooglit the GrcoVs at Marathon 
TT«re mad for opposing them without horse or hoir. 

fiS. To itnhe down at once, 'What rolfltakea ore often madf In tho tuc of a/ onci f 
Give ita mcaniog and the sense here. 

P. 110. j. 2. Hudest annt. IThat vAfiouB mciinlnga has rude In *mfc hcaUh/ 
^rude ciTlUaation,* *a rude speech,* *o rude trinler?* 

10-11. The tinges personal folloving. FoUoioing KsfoJloiesrti an obslract for o 
concrete noun. Derive the words nhsiraet and eonertie and give their menalng. 
15-lC. Some espedally^ t.e., which deserve especial mention* 

21. Cnut. Setter known as Canute. 

80. No bloiDy t.e., the blow of no other sort of rreapoQ« 

86. To qfter aga. To «=■ for the eyes of. 

P. 111. L 6. Gonfanon. Sometimes spelt Gonfalon j Italian for isSr-fagi 
7. JSieocIoi. One of the seven warriors that Attacked Thebes in the Drama, ‘Tho 
Seven against Thebes,* by the Greek poet iEsch)*lus, 

12. Had cforen. How docs tbls differ from ejejl f Give other verbs that have 
two forms of the past participle that differ in usage. Sco H,, p. 101, 

39. Saegtn. Better known as Sioegn: he was outlawed for immorality;. 

28. Fot tiridlg. Derive sirieiJg, and give its exact force hero. 

80-31. And that. For what is tho pronoun Mat substituted? 

8S> .Nad to mojirs. Is there any (UsUnctioQ between ‘1 have to do* and ‘Jam 
to do?* 

P.112.L10. Prime, From Latin prffliui = first ; the hoar at which the first 
religions service for the day was held. 

II. Thalthefirst. T/iat is hero a conjunction, = when. 

24. Caught it again. Again hero partakes of tho meaning of against and denotes 
not a repetition but a recersal of the action : thus we have, * Go and bring 
me word again,^ Eng. Bible, 

28. Brarado. A Spanish word, naturalized in English. Give instances of 
cognate, derived, and naturalized words. 6eo 0., p, 8. 


P. 113. L 8, Pose Joud, Parse loudi not an adverb. 

8*4. On either side. Another instance of eifAer = both. 

14. Thai best. Parse best. 

25. To answer it. Parse to onnrer and give its e.xact force here.’ 

20. Found wanting. Although to want is used as n transitive verb, we may 
employ the present participle in an intransitive sense: so also wc say that a thing 
is ‘missing.* 

23. Dtdjexo. Parse bnl ; and give instances of Its use as a conjunction, a preposi- 
tion, and a relative. See II., p. S7, 

3J. Carriedon. Is on an adverb Joined to the verb carried, or a preposition 
govemingfAat dngf 

SB, Answered. Give the exact meaning here and shew how it is derived from 
he original meaning. 
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P. 114. 1. C. A laltr turn. Give tho exact meaning of turn litre : also In ' it Is my 
turn,’ ‘ it gave me quite a turn,' ‘ it gave a new turn to my thoughts,’ ‘ to serve my 
own turn,’ ‘ one good turn deserves another.’ 

14. Bret-wealai, Tl’entas = Joreigners ; tho Britons were called TFcutos or ITeiift 
because tlioy were foreigners. So ffut-weatos == Frenchmen. 

21. The day teemed tost. The day hero *=i the day of battle; hence victory, 

26. Brihinoth, Bari of the Hast Saxons who fonght tho Norwegians at Maldon 
in A.D. 991. 

26. Eadmond, King of England, who fonght the Danes under Canute at 
Sherstone in A.D. 1016. 

P. 116. 1. 18. Homan Legend. Thb alludes to tho historian Livy’s tale of tho 
fight between tho three brothers Iforatli and the three brothers Curatii. 

21-22. If it might he. If it were possible for any heart to bo loftltt than 
Harold’s. 

88. A certain advantage. Does certain here e= decided, positive, or has it tho 
same sense os in ‘a certain man said?’ 

86. Me did deal. The auxiliary did is hero introduced in emphatic correlation 
with tlie previous could ; ‘ he could deal and ho did deal.’ 

80. Mad so nearly slain. Tho verb slay is seldom used in prose now-a-dnvs 
unless to give an air of gravity and elevation to the stylo. Kill is tho ordinary 
word. 

P, 110. 1. 12. Metaurus. HanuibaVs brother Hasdrnbal was tilled at the battle 
of Metaurus, and his head thrown into Hannibal’s camp. 

18. Aehilleus. The groat hero of the Trojan war who lost in battle his two 
friends Patroolos and Antitochos, 

28. Hairier. Spanish for war-horse, 

27. Cenomanuian, William bad conquered Maine or Cenomannla and usurped 
tho throne. 

87. Mid him. Parse him; it la here emphatic, and refers to Count Eustace. 

P.117. 1.2. One lost. One is here emphatio: the loss of one particular man, 
Harold, and of no other. 

8. While the main hopa, WhilehciB^atthetime when; what other meaning 
might it have? 

24. The late flight. Give sentences to Illustrate this and other meanings of late. 

86. Seemingly t= As far ns appears from tho narrative. 

88. In apparentjlighl. Apparent, like certain above, may have two meanings. 
What ore they ? 

P. 118. 1. 8-0. Played off upon . . , into fall play. Give tho various phrases into 
which tho word piny, nonn or verb, enters. See H., p. 166. 

16-17. To the best advantage. To the difficult grotmd. To the west. Observe tho 
different meanings of tho preposition to here. Seo H., p. 157. 

21. Mead over heels, ‘ Heels over head’ Booms tho more natural order : account 
for tho collocation. Seo H., pp. 184, 186, 

27. A’crio the leu. None is here used adverbially, == ' not^at nlh’ The is not the 
definite article : what is it? 
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3?. 124 1. 1. IVo (rnffor*. Their names have been preserved: ‘Godric and 
Godnig, sons of Odds,' vrlio stole tUojt lord's hottea and fled like cowards from 
the fight of Slaldon. 

28. Hal-JotK, i the evil or disaslroas ditch. 

80. At {l tom. Fotwhatdoestheptononn U stand hero? See S., p. 180, U (1). 

V. 126. 1. 8. Only a matter qf time. Give tho exact meaning. 

14. Qf her handing oter. Observe tho gerund of active form nsed to ex* 
press a passive mooning. See H., p. 03. 

10. Tkt vsili of God. An old expression Implying that man was powerless to 
resist what was done, slnee God hod dcoceed his min. 


EXTRACT FROM HOLMES’S » GUARDIAN 
ANGEL.” 


I TUt etttasl It IntOTlea M m eMjnple of ftiuUItT, coasentllonsl Thigllsb.* 

Fage 125, line 20-21. JBeaat fnirlg himitjf again, i.e., when be had safiScientljr 
recovered from his fainting-fit, For/hirfy, see H., p. 1(6 (6). 

21-22. Bt toot B up o=he went on after what he had prevlonsly written. 

24, j4n ugig llota, A ditfynrtng, and honce, a severe blow, 

25, ‘In mourning,' te,, he had a pair of Mach eyes; they were diicoleared 
by braises. 

25, Oentiemai of the ring. Priie-flghten or wtestiors, and tbeir associates. 
‘Tho ring' is alio nted tor ‘the bcttlng-rlng ' at horse-races, 

27. ‘An adeenture / . , . any time,' lam this passage Into the Indirect 
Bpcccb. Sea H., p. 125. 

27. Just. 8co note, p. 90, 1. 12, 

80. Laid me tip. IVUat force has up hatok Give tho meaningaof lag with 
out, in, 5jf, alout one, to. 

F. 126, 1. 3-4. For ang time. Tho emphasis is on ti'mo not on ang ; c=i • for sny 
length of time.’ 

0-10. Oh dear I . ... he toould. Give Sussn Posey’s exact words. 

18. Letter in hand, N'otioe the omission of the and her. 

24. A good kalfhaur’i. See ET,, p. 178 (8). 

82. Brave os it was, Notloo the meaning of os in this position. See note, 
p. 84, h 19. 

P. 127. 1. 5, On s'lort rations. Observe the pregnant force of on, 

16. Heed qf hiding. What other ooasuaotion might wo have had here after 
ticedf 

24. He wiU come all right, Colloquial for ' He will hocome well again, he will 
recover.' 

28. ril tell you what What is here indefinite : ■= something. 

82, To bats 0 long time of il=>' to bo ill a long time.’ Holice the idiom. 

82. IKbg. A common colloquialism. What is its force? 

87. Thai 't a good child, i.e., if yon come, that will he being a good child. 

X 
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notes; 


P. 12a I. C, H. ' Aycani; pcrtin , , . at aiy rolt.' Writ* d-urn Mr, D/let 
OriJIev'i ilioaRlitu In Iho Itiilirrot Spcccli, *011 tipjnfl tlirm in ilie pruccu. 

7. >rAy not toy, Tatre »nv- 

31. <7.1 Ail ktiA. ‘On lA- liral' woalJ, pcrJtipi, br man l.li'im'itlc s tiiniUtlp 
ire might lubstitote ‘ Its Ii In bt 1’ above. Sou 11., p. hi (u), am. p. t’ji 

P-129 1. S.Canr fo^^rrcortml. 

S3, /atiynt. NmpIoycJ humorouily (or injury, voar and liar, 

SO. Jatt to^l in in'lA, Explain. 

P. 130. 1. 80. IfOolti Atr in tAefaot, Notice tlio 1 Jlcnn. Stc If., p. 1J9. § t 

P.131.1.1. Soft and tonnii, Ob'erve the eollocallon. 

It. To It lad. Can you justify llio aubititalioa ot the active form, ‘to loie,' 
here? Set n., p. tS, § C5. 

20-21. Ttll her oicn r*ory. Explain (ha mnning. May wr aimlbrly toy 
‘yonr good ntwa’ for ‘good neiri of yon?’ Sto II. p. 2J3, { 20 . 

27. It iteried too proiattU. Whit Ii the force of loo here? Si-r 11., p, 261, § 6S. 

P. 132. 1. 1-2. Of yood fanihj . . of yooi nomf. Uavo Iheie two yooii pre- 
dcely the aame mrining? See If., p. 176. 

t. Nor ffltf/i'ny, te., for assembling for religlooi irorcblp, 

7. Uloo oter. Explain the metaphor. 

It. Ftlhtct, A (iua5l-collo<iuial me of the word, oi ne *ay • lie If a ilreng 
felloa.' 

11,18, FeUoai irifA tine . . . conWnofionr. Tom the ailnpAar (bat mna' 
through thlJ pacaago into the corresponding liniU, 

22-2.1. Hit eonpUnaiL Uis completion, that which should supply any dtiS- 
eicney in him. Compare the phrase ‘ ouo'a belter half,' of a wife. 

SC. ‘/lift.’ An American colloquialism. Lit. •=. * wtight,' from //rare; and 
eo, ‘quality,’ character. 

P. 133. 1. 0. Body. Colloquial («=■' person ’), when thus used separately frem 
any or ereiy. 

16. Fitted in 0=1 drttiei in. 

21-22, It vat ail over cith. See II., p. IG7 (t). 

27-28. It all came orer her, ie,, ahe asrote to a seuie of what »ho anppo>ed 
was the etatc of affairai vie., that 4c. 

P.134.I.P. Oat 0 / her head 0 % mid. So, * out of ouo’a mind, aenses.' 

10. They miyht he. Might hero carries svitU it an implied notion of ought. 

2i, Hrovyhtto. Give the meaning, comparing ‘came to’ above. We may also 
fsy ‘ to come round,’ ‘to bring round.' What ia tho meaning of ‘The ship w»e 
hrouyht to 7 ' 


iiucKun, arrNK Auu co., calcutva. 



HINTS 


ox THH 

STUDY OF EJSTGLISH 

BY 

KOWJ3 WJEBB. 

Dom 7 Octavo. Prlco Ra. 2-8. 

QPITSriOl'TB OP’ •PKCP: P>ieE!SS. 

‘‘In tlio nork D-fliro ti«. Itc’sra IIoTro and IVekb have prodnced rrhat, 
for tho rpioial purpTio tor trhleli il is intended, — nr., tbc in'truellon ot 
native and F.arasinn stnJcnts,— U bp far Uio best niannal ot tlio Unpllsh 
langTiftjro >to havo vet recn." — I^njltthnan. 

“ Alvogelber we consider tbo work is about tbo only ruecwstol attempt 
we know ot to make tho ‘ QueenV r.nglbU ’ intclIlKibly attainable in all 
Its rhapoji to KalUt*. and doc? credit to tho author?." — /n.fnJn Ujity A’errt, 

‘‘ IVo are hippv in Irinp able to pivo tho work very preat praijo, and 
... wo can ti*<uro its anthors that Uicy hare contributed In no mean 
depree to the accurtto •■.jly of Enghsh in onr University." — J'rltnd rf 
JnJiit. 

" It L« a nsotul book exactly snite-l to the wnnln and comprehension of 
Indian pupils, and it ought to be employed as a text-book in every rchotd 
nnd college In llenpal To tecohera, ns well as to boys, it will be an in- 
valuable companion and gnide ." — Jndht dfirrer. 

•• Tliis Is a very nsetal publication, on! ought to prove n valnable help 
to the teachers and pupils m our Ungltsh Schools ... It has luv-a pre- 
p.rtd with great care and with special rttcicneo to the rc*icir.mtnt“ ot 
the lalnai'.udcnt.”— //I'fie' PMrmt, 



ADVERTJSKMKN'i', 


" So far M It pocn, tlih h onr of tho mo't fafI<faclory ItooV* of tlie Wind 
that TTo have rjon. '\o p’tnl tnaehc.l upon I» flurre 1 over; a pr^'at ileel 
of matter is con'lrnitl Solo a rmall compa**, nntl at the same tlir.o 
cnirc"'eJ in a rimplo. ra-sy stylo. ... TaWns it ns n Trholo, U»is i» a 
jcho'.arly little vrort! nnl n-s iinch, its ns'fulncts ttIU cot he limited to 
one ssiaU c'a«< of ol'nlcnt'.**— Tine/ f/ fnilia. 

*■ 1(1^13.7 them as a srhole, tlio ' Hints on the tin Jy of Jlnjlidi ' nto 
ciceerm^ly u*eful, and maybe ttodied srith proGt by aspirants for tTalvcr- 
ri:y honours anJ distinctions." — 7nd(>-/,‘urey>e.t>i CprretpfnJfnr', 

We can rtron'jly rc:ommen1 these excellent ‘Hints on the Ptndy of 
English' to the native atnd'nts. ... The mistakes commonly madn 
by natives are ps‘ it'-d out and Illnstraled, and then the idlomatio use of 
words Is most fully and carefully crplalncd and ciempllficil, *o that tho 
ttndcnl, who has really madercl this chapter, will h-ave no ono to blnmo 
bnt himself it, from w.snt of practice, he is unnblo to corrcrl thote error/.” 
— itadrat Tir.ft. 

"Messrs, r.owc and IVcbh have thoroughly pmspr J not only the relations 
between tho English tongue and other tongnes. hnt-thc fact Oiat there is 
an English tongne. . . . M'c are thoroughly glad to ecc Native Inillan 
stndonta of English Langht the history and nature of our language in a 
svay in which, only n few years bade, no ono would have been taught .at 
home."— Satunfay Ileclen (London), 




